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CHAPTER I. 
“ALL QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAC!” 


LINK-klink klinkita-klinkita klink-klink ! chimed the hoofs over 
the frozen road, as the horses dashed on through the night. 

It was a rough road, too, curving aimlessly through frost-crisped 
underbrush here, there stretching into long, straight reaches, under 
bare-armed trees that seemed to point warning fingers to the steely-cold 
sky overhead. 

For it was midwinter of 1863,—that clime-imposed rest in the 
grapple for life, or death, of the blue and gray giants, still watching in 
eager crouch on either side of that world-noted river. 

A moony haze that was not light, yet loomed up objects of near 
distance in gigantesque dimness, lay over the land ; and the east wind, 
sweeping across the broad Potomac, paused an instant to touch its lips 
to her cold waves, then mounted the southern bank with new-chilled 
breath from the caress, to swirl about the riders pressing onward in 
seeming defiance of its efforts. 

An oddly-mated pair these were, for time and place like this: 
a tall, lithe por form, clad in heavy riding-habit and cape of coarse 
gray cloth, soldier’s soft slouched hat drawn close over the brow, 
long gauntlets covering hands that had firm, practised grasp on the 
reins that checked a powerful roan horse; her companion a sturdy 
soldier, seemingly, in the wrap of his gray overcoat, his slouched hat 
trailing a long black plume, and high thigh-boots resting lightly in 
long stirrups that swayed to each stride of his black horse. 

Had the light been stronger, and had curious observer been a pos- 
sibility on such a night, on that lonely trail of the neutral ground in 
time of —— war, the woman’s face would have challenged closer 
scrutiny. The clear-cut, high-bred features were lit by large gray eyes, 
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that glinted out watchful and resolute; and the firm-set lips were full- 
curved, denoting sensitiveness as well as character. Such curious ob- 
server, too, might have noted that the rough habit clung about a figure 
not too full, but of most symmetric curves ; that the gauntlets covered 
hands as long and taper as they seemed firm and nervous; that the 
heavy coils of ruddy-gold hair, beneath the semi-military hat, shone 
smooth and glossy, even in that wind. 

For Carolyn Clay was one of those women developed only by 
“ storm-and-stress” eras, such as the brothers’ war ; a beauty and petted 
belle, fickle, glib of tongue, and light in dance; a very mistress of 
society’s sword-play, who could, at need, rise to heights of heroism and 
even do deeds to shame a soldier ! 

Good blood and proud—straight-coursed from veins of lordly set- 
tler on virgin soil, named for ie queen—was that the night-wind 
brought to Miss Clay’s cheek; and her lissome figure could, upon 
occasion, straighten into hauteur as rigid as that becoming “the 
daughter of a hundred earls.” 

ashington and Baltimore, equally with Virginia’s capital and her 
noted summer resorts of ante bellum, had rung with the name of the 
brilliant young girl, who had stood the social campaigns of two pre- 
ceding seasons with never one reported repulse, far less capitulation, 
yet had tied to her chariot scores of noted captives, “rescue or no 
rescue.” Nor had the two years of war known her less well, in 
the gayeties of the capital, when winter’s mud and snow bade even 
Bellona stay her dreadful work; in the hospitals, thick-strewing the 
path of summer’s battle; even, it was said, in more than one bold 
foray and perilous, in quest of information or of much-needed medi- 
cines, across the division river between the warring sections. 

Less marked in outer seeming, while no less a type, was her com- 
panion ; young, vigorous, and gallant of mien above his rough gray 
coat and coarse brown shirt. For Evan Fauntleroy, like many another, 
had left the luxury of the old homestead, to cast his lot as a private 
soldier under the guidon of the “ Black Horse.” Coolness in peril, 
punctuated by two bad wounds before his nineteenth birthday, had 
gained the boy no higher promotion than favorite scout to that blond- 
bearded cavalier who was his idol, Jeb Stuart. 

“Tt is going to snow, Evan,” the girl said, abruptly. “I have 
felt three stray flakes strike my nose already. If it should PP 

“Tf it should, I’ll order a camp, Cousin Caro,” the boy broke in, 
with a laugh. “You shan’t get‘ your little feet wet, even; for I 
promised General Jeb I’d see you safe at ‘the Ferry’ or never claim a 
chevron! But it can’t snow! U-ugh! it’s too deuced cold!” the 
youngster added, throwing his cape higher about his ears. ‘“ Don’t 
you mind it, Cousin Caro?” . 

“Not one bit!” the girl responded, cheerily. ‘ But we seem to 
so slowly! Oh, Evan, if daybreak catch us before we make the land- 
ing, what will I do? They expect me, over there; and, if I miss 
this trip, there’s no knowing when I can get back. And poor little 
Fairfax so needs morphia and quinine; and many another, too. Captain 
Charlton warned me——” 
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“Captain Charlton! He’s a fine Mentor, too!”’ Fauntleroy broke in, 
with a vicious dig of spurs that sent the black ahead with a great 
bound. “ And he isked: the general for the honor of escorting you to 
‘the Ferry’!” he added, pulling the horse down to even stride again. 
“A nice escort he’d be! Don’t know a foot of the road; and if a 
Yank popped a cap he’d be——” 

“Your superior officer still, private Fauntleroy,” Carolyn Clay’s 
voice cut in, coldly. “ Discipline seems lax about cavalry head-quarters, 


to judge by the way your tongue wags.” 
“Yes; he’s my superior officer,” he sneered. “Um! woods full of 


such—superiors !”” 

“Tf discipline cannot, pray let courtesy curb your tongue. Captain 
Charlton is my friend,” Miss Clay retorted, quietly. 

“ All righ’, coz; I’m dumb,” Evan answered, again good-naturedly. 
“Nothing could induce me to say one word about your friend; not 
even that he’s the best friend Tom Charlton Hello! pull up,— 
quick!” And, suiting action to word, the cavalryman threw his rein 
into his right hand and reached with his left for the lady’s bit, as he 
drew his own horse almost on its haunches. But the practised horse- 
woman was quicker than he; and the first glimpse of dark shadows 
looming at the roadside tightened her pull on the bit, and the strong 
stride of the roan fell into a canter, a trot, then a walk, before the clear 
“Halt! Who goes thar?” rang out on the night, not six yards ahead. 

“*S-sh! Let me talk,” Fauntleroy whispered softly. “They’re 
Yanks! None of ours so high up.” The horses were at a dead stand, 
pawing. 

“Who be ye ’uns?” drawled the sentry, now in mid-road, with 
musket levelled. “ Answer, quick! Ye’d better!” 

“ Friends, with the countersign,” cheerily responded the cavalryman ; 
adding lower to his companion, “ By Jove, there’s no Yank in that 
tongue. Nor’ C’lina, or I’m no scout.” 

“Wail, dismount one fren’ and ’vance with the count’sign,” solemnly 
replied the sentry. 

Evan slung himself from saddle, as lightly as the cramp from cold 
permitted, and strode briskly towards the soldier. 

“Halt!” again commanded the latter. ‘ Leftenant Greene, as we 
’uns ain’t got no count’sign on this yere picket, ye’d better come an’ git 
it ye’self!” And the click of the gun-lock sounded clear in the frosty air. 

“Steady, Munson!” called the lieutenant, advancing out of the 
shadows at the roadside. “Thunder! a woman on a night like this !” 
he muttered under his breath ; adding aloud, “ Who are you, friends ?” 

“ Private, B Company, —th Virginia cavalry ; attached to General 
Stuart’s scouts,” Evan replied, promptly, sure of his man. 

“ Have you passes?” 

The cavalryman for reply extended a paper, which the officer, 
swinging his pocket-lantern, scanned curiously, reading half aloud : 





“ Miss Carolyn Clay, of my staff, and her escort, have permission 


to pass all posts and pickets in this military district. 
“J. E. B. Stuart, Major-General.” 
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Handing the paper back, the lieutenant advanced and raised his 
cap courteously. 

“T am Lieutenant Greene, —th North Carolina, of Hampton’s 
division, Miss Clay,” he said. “ All the Army of Northern Virginia 
knows your name and brave deeds. And, if I am not mistaken, this 
is a. young scout who has already won his spurs and the title of Fo——” 

e stopped abruptly ; but Evan broke in with a merry laugh: 

“Finish it! Yes, Iam Fool Fauntleroy ; but, I hope, not such a 
fool as I look, sir. This is my cousin, Miss Clay ; and we Virginians 
are always proud to know Hampton’s men.” . , 

“ Always, Mr. Greene,” Carolyn Clay added. ‘“ But why are you 
down so near the river? We had no idea of meeting one scout, far 
less a picket, on this trail. Is any movement expected from Averill ?” 

“ Possibly, for aught I know to the contrary, miss,” the Carolinian 
answered, quietly. “All I do know is that we were ordered on 
advance picket-duty at dawn, with strict orders to respect no passes 

oing South. We are to have no fires or lights; men not even to 





g 
smoke,” he added to Fauntleroy. 


“Something’s up, then, beyond doubt,” the scout answered. “ Marse 
Bob don’t play freeze out with his boys, this time o’ year, for fun. I'll 
an it up on my own account, when I drop you at the river, Cousin 

0. 

“The river! You are bound across, Miss Clay?” the Carolinian 
asked, anxiously,—adding, quickly, “ Pardon my unsoldierly question.” 

“Tam trying to make Beckley’s Landing in time to catch the boat 
across, to-night,” the girl answered, frankly. “I havea young brother 
slowly dying in Richmond for want of medicine.and tonics; and I am 
going to bring them over to him, if God lets me!” 

“ Mount, Mr. Fauntleroy,” the officer ordered, briefly. “Iam but 
delaying you, Miss Clay; and you have many a mile to cover in the 
next two hours. I said I knew nothing beyond my orders; all a 
soldier has the right to know. But any reasoning creature may think, 
I suppose; and I do think, Mr. Scout, you had best be very watchful 
as you near ‘the Ferry.’ My pickets run to Grantley’s; one at the 
Fork roads ; the other—the advance—at Gresham’s Farm. That far” 
—he paused and whispered a word in the scout’s ear— this parole 
will pass you safely. After that, your own eyes and horses’ legs must 
do the rest.—Good-night, and good fortune, Miss Clay.” He hesitated 
an instant, “May I shake hands with you? All our corps honors 
your bravery and regards you as a comrade !” 

“Surely you may.” And Carolyn Clay frankly extended the little 

untlet over thé neck of her pawing roan. “ We regard the Palmetto 
oe as comrades, known or not. Thank you sincerely for your 
warning, too. We'll keep our eyes well front, rest assured. Good-by.” 

Loosing the taut rein, Miss Clay let the eager roan bound forward, 
as Munson gloomily stepped out of the road and came to a carry, like 
a spectral sentry through the mist. , 

“ Nice fellow, that, Cousin Caro,” Evan said, chirpily, as he ranged 
alongside. ‘“ All those Legion fellows are, I guess. Hello! that is 
snow, sure enough. Felt it on my nose.” 
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“T hope it is,” the lady answered, briefly. 

“You do? Well, that’s charitable to the poor devils on dark 
picket, Miss Clay.” 

“I had forgotten them,” the girl replied. “TI was only thinking 
that it would moderate in snow, and then the river would not freeze © 
before I could get back. Yes; that is snow; one—two—three—a 
dozen flakes have struck my cheek.” 

“Enviable snow!” laughed her companion. “ Would I were a 
flake upon that nose, if I might touch that cheek! That’s as pretty a 

araphrase a8 Captain Charlton—my superior officer—could make. 
Hello!” he suddenly interrupted himself, as his quick right hand 
whipped a revolver from its holster and his left pulled the black down 
. a slow canter; “we're followed! Lieutenant Greene said he didn’t 
now: i 

He turned in his saddle, bending low over the crup to listen intently, 
the click of the pistol lock sounding sharp on the air. The girl steadied 
her horse’s stride with easy pull of her left hand, and her right also 
slipped a revolver from the holster at her pommel. 

Pursuing hoofs certainly rang out from the frozen road behind, 
drawing nearer and nearer. 

“‘There’s only one,” Evan whispered, quietly. ‘If he’s a Yank, 
he’s not after us. But forewarned is forearmed.” 

He wheeled his horse and halted behind a tree, as Miss Clay, with 
intuitive tactics, turned hers into the underbrush opposite and faced 
the road. 

“S-st! coz,” called the scout, in strident whisper at the shadowy 
shape in the haze opposite. “There’s only one of him. If he’s a 
Yank, leave him to me. Don’t you shoot! Mamma’s a widow; and 
you might make her an orphan, too !” 

“All right, you goose,” Miss Clay whispered back, as quietly as 
though consenting to give him a turn in the german. “ When we get 
— to head-quarters T’ll make you shoot a match with me, before the 
staff——” 

“Listen! He’s calling,—yes, calling me!” Evan broke in. “I 
wonder what’s up! It’s the lieutenant’s voice.” And he drew into 
the road, as the hoof-beats came clearer, and the Legion officer galloped 
u 





p. 
“T thought I’d visit my advance picket,” he said to Evan, Carolyn 

Clay fancied a trifle anxiously, “so I spurred up to overtake you. 
You’re both better mounted than I; and a voice carries so, I feared to 
yell. They may have advanced since——” 

He stopped abruptly, but not before the girl’s quick perception 
caught the idea. 

“So you are expecting Averill?” she said, quietly. ‘“ Let me see: 
he would have to cross at Washington, or above. If he be out for a 
raid, he would not force-march his horses over such roads: so we should 
make ‘the Ferry’ long before his scouts could meet us. Besides, he 
would take the lower road. It is better than this trail.” 

“You are a good soldier, Miss Clay,” the Carolinian replied, gazing 
through the gloom at the cool speaker, in some wonderment. “But J . 
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have never mentioned General Averill’s name; nor do I really know 
anything beyond my own orders at last dawn. Your idea is not an 
impossible one, for I do not suppose the general would have sent us on 
a picnic; but whom, or what, he expects I have no knowledge.” 

“ Averill !” the girl answered, confidently. “Hunter and Kilpat- 

rick are watching West Virginia,—we know that at Stuart’s head- 

uarters ; also that Averill was closeted with the Secretary of War at 
Washington last Wednesday, and cavalry was massing at Harper’s 
Ferry and above, on Thursday. Evan,”—the scout, who had fallen 
to rear as the officer joined the lady, drew closer up, as she continued, 
—‘“ did Capers say that the cavalry at Harper’s was Averill’s?” 

“‘ Mostly Averill’s; some raw recruits and a Pennsylvania Dutch 
regiment,” the scout answered, formally. ‘But General Jeb doesn’t 
believe they mean to move, over such roads. Neither do I,” he added, 
with delightful assurance. “It’s only a feint.” 

The Legion trooper looked from girl to scout in profound amaze. 
Then he said, bluntly,— 

“You certainly seem to keep well posted at Stuart’s head-quarters.” 

“We certainly do, sir,” Evan replied, naturally. “That’s General 
Jeb’s business, ‘The cavalry are the eyes of the army.” 

“ But in Hampton’s not even a troop-captain knows a thing ; while 
you seem to discuss——” 

“ Discuss! You hear the lieutenant, Cousin Caro?” Evan broke 
in with a low laugh. “ Why, sir, I would be currying private Faunt- 
leroy’s horse, at B Company’s rope, one hour after I said ‘I think,’ or 
‘I believe,’ to the general. He wants what we know; says, ‘Um—um !’ 
sometimes; generally only points to the tent door. The general was 
a regular, sir; and the scout that ‘discussed’ with him would discuss tack 
next day, in place of head-quarters luxuries,—bacon and corn-pone.” 

“ And I only reason,” Miss Clay came to the rescue, “ that the gen- 
eral would not have let me come, unwarned, had he really looked for a 
raid from the river.” 

“When did this scout Capers come in?” the Carolinian asked, 
suddenly. 

“Yesterday at six, sir,” Fauntleroy answered. 

“ And your pass is dated yesterday, Miss Clay,” Greene replied. 

1 got it at noon,” the girl answered ; adding quickly, as though 
toy,»void shadow of suspicion of her hero, “The general was not in 
cai» when we left. He and his chief rode off with Capers an hour 
after his return.” 

The snow was beginning to fall more rapidly now,—though not yet 
a decided storm. They came suddenly round a bend in the road ; one 
misty shadow crossed the gray-gleaming haze before them,—a sudden ~ 
change of arms,—and the officer spurred ahead as the challenge rang 
out. Greene bent over his horse’s neck, quickly replied to the ser- 

nt, and next moment the little party was galloping by, the flakes 
alling crisp and cold, but more rapidly now, and Evan, soldier-like, 
again dropping to the rear. 

“ What sort of horse did General Stuart ride?’ Greene asked, sud- 


.denly breaking silence. 
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“ A heavy chestnut with white mane and tail,” Miss Clay answered. 

“ And the chief of staff rode a big bay,” the Carolinian added. 
‘“ Those horses were in front of General Hampton’s tent when I went 
for final instructions from Colonel Fraser this morning.—Fauntleroy,” 
—he turned in his saddle as the scout drew up, speaking less familiarly, 
and with authority in the tone, “a half-mile beyond is my advance 
post. How many miles further lies your ‘ Ferry’ ?” 

“ Seven, sir,” the scout replied, promptly. 

“Um! not an hour’s spin. Keep your eyes about you, then. 
There may be strangers on the road Miss Clay would prefer not to 
meet.” 

“All right, sir,” Evan replied, confidently. “We both have 
good eyes, know every foot of the road, and both horses have good 
wind. We're as good at running as at fighting, sir. But thank you . 
all the same.” 

And again the scout fell to rear ; and the silence of night was un- 
broken, save by fitful gusts of river wind that crackled the leafless 
trees. So, for several minutes, the two dashed ahead, the ground rising 
into higher bluffs, and the road widening as the woods opened more. 
And as the river wind gained freer play about the chilled riders it sent 
the snow-flakes about their heads softer, larger, and in dizzier whirl, 
coating the ground lightly, though not enough to muffle the hoofs 
ringing in unison on the hard clay. 

“Pull up!” the officer cried, suddenly ; and, as the other horses 
fell into slow canter at the command, he touched his own with the 
spur and turned from the open road into a clump of trees on the hill- 
top. The quick ears behind him caught the ring of arms brought to 
a “ready,” then quickly back to a “carry,” as he reappeared. 

“This ends my line,” he said to Fauntleroy. “ But I’Jl ride a bit 
further with you, Miss Clay, and take a look up the road.” 

On again in silence for one mile,—two,—three. Then the Caro- 
linian, with evident reluctance, drew rein. 

“T can go no further,” he said. ‘ Good-by, Miss Clay ; and God 
speed your mission! I only hope I may be again on picket when you 
come back with the medicines and—” he paused an instant, adding, 
significantly—“ the news.—Good-by, Mr. Fauntleroy, and good luck 
to you!” Then, with a parting grasp of the hand to each, the officer 
wheeled his horse and galloped back, as the venturesome cousins sp ‘'' 
away, far beyond the Confederate lines. 








CHAPTER IT. 
A RACE FOR FREEDOM. 


“THAT's a soldier and a gentleman, Cousin Caro,” Evan said, as 
they spun along. “Good taste, too; hasn’t he? ’Pon my word! he 
seemed hard hit; and in the dark, too!” And the light-hearted fellow 
laughed, as though war were not and enemies were read of only in the 


fairy-tales. 
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“Don’t be a goose, Evan!” Miss Clay retorted, half amused in 
spite of her anxiety. “And don’t make such a noise. What a boy you 
are! Do you know,” she added, seriously, “I am really worried about ° 
this news? If General Jeb had only been in camp! Oh, Evan, 
should I miss that boat to-night, Fairfax may die before I can get over 
and back! And poor mother! You know how worn and nervous she 
is with nursing and anxiety. Should she chance to hear of Yankees 
on the road, her fears would conjure up capture, prison,—worse,— 
for me !” 

“Why, coz, what’s the use of borrowing trouble? See that fork 
away to the left? That is but three miles to ‘the Ferry;’ and the 
horses are as fresh as——” 

“‘ What is that glow over by the river,—to the right? No, there!” 
Miss Clay broke in, pointing impatiently. 

A faint, pinkish haze showed dimly through the whirling snow- 
flakes,—a steamy glow, rather than a light. The scout gazed steadily 
in the direction awhile, then answered, placidly,— 

“Northern lights, maybe; but I’m no dab at astronomy. Seems 
pretty low, though. Perhaps there’s brush afire in that bottom.” 

“Tt ts a fire,” the girl replied.” ‘See! it expands and falls. 
Evan, can it be a camp-fire?” 

“ Not much !” he answered, lightly. ‘“ We’re ’way beyond our lines ; 
and surely no Yanks could camp so near them without our scouts’ 
knowledge. By Jove, Cousin Caro, I really believe the Legion man 
has made you nervous!” 

“Caution and nervousness are not akin, as an older soldier would 
know,” Miss Clay retorted, rather coldly. “TI have too much at stake 
to risk any danger I can avoid. Oh, Evan, I must get to Baltimore 
to-morrow !” 

“ And so you shall, you dear, brave girl!” the boy answered, con- 
fidently. “See that open hill-top just beyond? From that we strike 
the last fork of this trail,—good road and a short mile down-hill to 
‘the Ferry.’ It can’t be much past midnight ; and old Pete has orders 
to wait till the very last minute he dares, before dawn. Brace up, coz! 
You’ve been over this same trail three times——” 

“ And never felt a shadow of doubt before,” she interrupted, 
_ adding, with a sigh that would come, “It is because I have so much 
more at stake than ever before. But it is nearly over, thank God !” 

The steaming horses breasted the hill bravely and reached the open 
crest. An easy slope led away into a broad, white road, now well 
carpeted with winter’s wool. Just at its foot, a narrow belt of trees 
stretched away to the left, leaving the black river plainly visible from 
the bold bluffs to the right, and through those trees cut a narrow road, 
dark and dismal through the broader gleam of the snow-haze, now 
scarce less light than day. 

“There! Ellis’s Fork,—just one mile to the landing !” cried the 
scout, as they raced at speed down the sandy slope and nearly up to the 
bisecting trail, the hoof-beats ringing no longer, but thudding dull on 
the dampened sand. 

Suddenly with one impulse both riders wrenched their horses’ 
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mouths so fiercely as to bring them almost to their haunches. Then 
both sat like statues, their necks strained forward, ears bent eagerly 
towards the woods road, just ahead. In the dead stillness, the deep 
breathing of the steaming horses was the only sound, save, to them, the 
quick beating of their own hearts. 

So, for seconds that seemed ages. Then the scout whispered low, 
as though in answer to a question,— 

“Yes; hoofs! ’S-sh!—clank of sabres! Quicki into the trees! 
Quick! Go softly.” 

Both horses were turned simultaneously into the screen of trees, 
well back from the gleam of the open road; and Evan Fauntleroy, 
placing himself between the girl and the approaching sounds, leaned 
from ie saddle, straightened her bridle, felt the roan’s bit, and 
gently stroked his great neck. Then he rose in his stirrups, stretching 
the cold-cramp out of his legs, braced himself afresh in the saddle, and 
tested the chamber of the big revolver drawn from his holster. 

The tramp of hoofs was now plainly heard, cut by the clank of 
sabres,—perhaps five or six,—perhaps a score. 

“Cavalry !” the scout whispered to the girl. “ Probably our scouts ; 

ibly ——” 

He hesitated only a second ; but she calmly finished for him : 

“ Averill’s. If so, which way ?” 

“Tf they’re Yanks, they are feeling for our pickets,” Evan whispered 
back. “ They’ll go east, over the road we came. We can cut through 
the woods road and dodge them in the bottom——” 

“No! If they pass us, straight for ‘the Ferry’!” The girl’s whisper 
was calm, but its clear, bell-like ring carried command not to be gain- 
said. 

“<The Ferry,’ then,—if they pass us,” the man replied, adding, 
quietly, “Put up that thing.” He noted the motion of her ban 
testing the chamber of a pistol; and by the gleam of white skin he 
dimly saw, too, that she had drawn the gauntlet from her pistol-hand. 
“Put that up, I say. If they be Yanks, this is a case of run, not fight. 
Listen ; for time is short!” The hoofs were plainly heard now,—a 
dozen horses trotting slowly towards them, a dozen sabres jingling 
merrily against their flanks. “ Listen, and remember. If they see us, 
cut straight through these woods for the trail they’re on now. Follow 
it straight south, till you strike a rock fence; jump that, and you're in 
an old field, where Blazer can distance any cavalry horse any Yank 
owns. If I lose you in the dark woods, ride to the nigger’s hut across 
the field and turn Blazer loose. Tell Isham, the old nigger, Marse 
Evan said to hide you all day and be sure to get you to ‘the Ferry’ at 
Th Ps understand ?” 

“T do,—perfectly,” the girl replied, still quietly. ‘“ You mean to 
fight them of while f tin , ete 

All this was quickly spoken, in whispers, but clearly distinct on 
either side. The approaching horse had turned into the sandy road, 
a east towards them, not one hundred yards away. For an in- 
stant Evan was silent. He had combated Carolyn Clay’s will before, 





and knew its strength. Then he whispered,— 
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“They’re on us! Promise me, Caro! Remember your mother! 
Remember Fairfax! It is the only chance. Promise !” 

There was a choke in the whisper that came back to him: 

“T promise !” 

The stillness of death hung over that little belt of woods. Side by 
side the Southern soldier and the Southern girl sat like statues, each 
with eye and ear alert and with firm hand upon the rein. Like 
statues the horses stood, their sides scarce heaving now, but with for- 
ward-pricked ears, as cognizant of some danger that might come. And 
in that stillness the rustle of snow-flake upon crisp leaf was sharp 
and clear. 

Hoof-muffled by damp sand of the little ascent, the stranger horse- 
men trotted nearer still. Ghost-like and silent they moved into view, 
a solitary rider in advance, the moony vapor rolling round him,— 


Who seemed the phantom of a giant in it. 


On the troopers moved,—two,—two more,—two again,—until the 
practised eye of the scout counted twelve; taking in, through night 
and mist, the outline of cape, the differing seat, the precise gait, of 
Federal cavalry. 

If Evan Fauntleroy knew what fear meant, he certainly had never 
obeyed the divine injunction sufficiently to know himself in that re- 
spect. In the front of the charge, in long and lonely scout, in still 
more trying test of lying inactive for hours under heavy fire, the boy 
had ever been utterly oblivious of danger,—had ever carried a jest 
upon his lips. But now beads stood upon his brow, spite of the 
piercing cold, and he could hear his heart thumping audibly, close 
under his chin. For never had greater responsibility than his own life 
—not counted by him—or a missing report, because of a bullet, faced 
him, Now, a woman’s safety and freedom—perhaps her life, for he 
knew his cousin would fight, or fly, but never yield—were dependent 
upon his tact and coolness. 

Slowly—taking ages, it seemed to the aching brain of the Confed- 
erate—the officer trotted by; slowly one pair of riders,—another,— 
another,—until his nervous tension could scarce refrain from giving 
one red-hot “ Rebel yell” and dashing out upon them. 

Then the seeming endless agony was over ; the last riders had passed, 
disappeared, and were ascending the hill beyond the hidden watchers ; 
and not a suspicion had that ostrich of a scout-commander that his 
prey had been so near and—missed ! 

Then the Southern woman—like all her sisters, forgetful of danger, 
of self, of all save her love’s labor—whispered,— 

“ Thank God! we can make ‘the Ferry’ now.” 

And in answer, clear and shrill and loud from the road beyond 
echoed the neigh of a horse; and ere Evan’s quick hand could clinch 
his reared muzzle the roan had answered full and strong. 

- No time to lose now! One chance, and only one! 

“ Quick ! the woods road! Remember: south,—the stone fence,— 

old Isham! Quick! for yourself !—for little Fairfax !’” 
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And in echo came from the road,— 

“Halt! Right about! Forward :—TZrot/ Marcu!” 

Instantly the girl wheeled her horse, trotting rapidly between trees 
for the narrow road—the reversed scouting-party moving fast towards 
them, guided by the neigh. Once she turned, crying,— 

“Come! Evan, you promised !” 

And the boy answered, cheerily,— 

“Go on! Faster—for Fairfax’s sake! I’m coming,”—adding 
through his clinched teeth, “when I’ve held them back long enough 
to save you !” 

The thunder of close hoofs was opposite the scout; the Federals, 
now at a charge, strung out as skirmishers along the road, to hem in 
their unseen foe. Without even a glance he knew that their carbines 
were unslung, and the least sound would bring a volley to drop him 
out of saddle. From the vantage darkness of his covert, he saw the 
first four dash by, straight for the little trail, for which the girl was 
making, too. 

Then came the officer, in full career; and Evan, quickly wheeling 
his horse, turned in the saddle and fired at the flying shadows without, 
—once, twice,—as they came into view. Then came a halt, a rush of 
quick-changed hoofs, and the crisp twigs of the trees about him hurtled 
around his ears, as six carbines simultaneously spoke that their covey 
was flushed. Through the snow-dimmed woods he saw them crash, he 
sitting motionless, half turned in saddle, his left hand firmly feeling 
the bit. 

His ruse had told. He had drawn off pursuit from the girl; and 
even then his trained ear caught the beat of Blazer’s hoofs upon the 
hard road behind. She had gained the trail and a quarter-mile start ! 
Now for himself; for the foremost Federal was within twenty yards of 
his still unseen foe. 

A flash of the heavy pistol, a sound betwixt a groan and a roar, and 
the Yankee’s horse plunged forward to his knees, rolling his rider in 
the snow. A touch of the spur, a shake of the bit, and Evan’s black 
—well trained to that kind of work—was dashing southward at half- 
speed, skimming tree-trunks desperately close, but choosing safest way 
wholly unguided, while urged ever by spur and voice. 

On came the pursuers, strung out through the dim woods, handi- 
capped by heavier mounts and ignorance of the way, yet gallantly 
os after the flying enemy,—not knowing if he were one or a 

ozen. 

Now and again the carbines rang, more than one chip of bark flying 
near the scout’s head, and one bullet whistling close by his ear. But it 
was racing aim, and the wood was darker than without : so Evan stuck 
to the shelter as long as he might, before striking out into the woods 
trail. He was gaining on the Federals, too; and fainter beat of hoofs 
in front, and fainter still, told him that Carolyn Clay was past pursuit, 
—was safe at last! 

- Into the road he dashed ; into the road soon strung the pursuit ; 
and with a yell and touch of both spurs the scout gave the black his 
head and raced for freedom. 
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Then, straight ahead rang out a distant shot,—a pistol, his trained 
ear told Evan ; and his heart grew as lead, for he knew the Federal 
had used the carbine. The girl had met some check,—was fighting 
her way through! 

Clinching his teeth and bending far over the neck of his foaming 
steed, Fauntleroy drove both spurs cruelly home, racing ahead heed- 
less of bullets whistling by, every fibre of his brain strained to listen. 
No more shots,—no sound of hoofs; only death’s stillness ahead. But 
from behind the thud of hoofs drew nearer, spite of his increased speed, 
—nearer still! Then, wrenching himself round, the flying Rebel saw 
a single horseman, far in lead, charging down on him; and the great 
stride of the horse warned him that his own underfed beast must lose 
in that overmatch. More carefully than before, he braced himself by 
his knees, taking steady aim at the on-rushing shadow behind,—just as 
a red flash gleamed out from it. 

His turning had saved the scout, for he felt the wind of the bullet 
whizzing by; but he heard, too, that rasping, indescribable sound of 
lead crashing into flesh! One lurch, and the black was on his knees, 
rolling over so quickly as to pin his rider’s leg beneath him. On sped 
the pursuer, followed close by others; and the Reb—with teeth set 
from pain and rage—rested his pistol on his bridle arm and waited to 
make his last shot sure-telling. 

“Cease firing!” rang out in clear command ; and the trained troop- 
ers fell into twos, as they rode up behind their officer. 

Covered by Evan’s pistol, the latter rode on alone to certain death, 
his own revolver silent in his hand. For, with the brutal fire of 
battle hot in his blood, the scout steadied his aim, and pressed his finger 
slowly on the trigger—when suddenly he grew dizzy from pain, and 
fell back helpless. The next instant the pursuit was on him and he 
was covered by the officer’s pistol. 

“ Dismount and secure him, sergeant,” the Federal ordered, quietly. 
— Do you surrender ?” 

“T can do nothing else,” Evan answered, sullenly, quickly adding, 
in his own vein, “And if you want a live capture, let some of your 
blue-coated gentlemen lift this good friend of mine off my leg.” 

The sergeant and another were already beside him, the former 
deftly wrenching the “ame from his grasp. Brief time it took to raise 
the quivering horse from his rider’s leg and lift the boy, pale with 
pain, to his feet. 

“Easy, boys! Wait abit! I think that left leg’s gone!” he said, 
with a catch in his breath. “U-ugh! Ah-h! That’s better, Mister 
Yank.” And he put his foot gingerly on the ground, tried to rest 
upon it, then leaned heavily on the stalwart sergeant. 

“Who are you 2?” the officer asked. 

“ A Confederate soldier,” Evan replied. 

“ Scouting ?” 

“No; on leave,” the other answered, quickly, his shrewdness re- 
turning as pain decreased. 

“What command ?” 

“Private, B Troop, —th Virginia Cavalry,” was the answer. “I 
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was riding to a farm below, with a lady,—had no notion any Yanks 
were across the river.” 

“ You fired on us,” the officer said, sternly. 

“But I didn’t—hit you!” the boy retorted, with a grin half of 
pain and half of fun, trying to gain time for Carolyn Clay and listen- 
ing eagerly for any sound southward. 

“ Dismounted Corporal Riley, sir,” the sergeant reported to his 
officer, hand to cap. 

“ That’s even, major,” Evan retorted, quickly. ‘“ You dismounted 
me, May I ask one favor, sir? My horse and [ are old comrades,” 
he added, with a little tremor in the voice. “ Will you let the sergeant 
put him out of pain?—No! not that!” He quickly threw up the 
carbine the sergeant levelled at signal from the major. “‘There’s one 
ball left in my pistol; and I think poor old Jeb would rather go that 
way.” 

The stout-hearted scout turned his face aside, and the rough sleeve 
passed swiftly across his eyelids, as the Federal trooper sent the last 
Confederate bullet into the black’s brain. 

“ Are you badly hurt?” the officer asked. 

“ Past walking,” Evan replied, with quick-repressed grunt of pain, 
as he again tried to bear weight on his left foot. ‘‘ No bones broken, 
I guess; but a pretty bad wrench.” 

“Take him behind you, Dowd,” the major ordered. “ We're 
wasting time.” And two stout pairs of arms raised the captive, not 
ungently, and placed him on the crup of the Irishman’s horse. 

“Sergeant, send him back to head-quarters. Detail Riley to guard 
him,” the major ordered, wheeling his horse. 

“ An infantry support, Paddy,” whispered Evan, as he gripped the 
Irishman’s waist. ; 

“ Hark! what’s that?” muttered the Federal officer, suddenly 
checking his horse and turning in saddle to listen.—“ Platoon !—By 
right and left—as skirmishers—Marcu !” 

An instant more, the road was clear, the skirting woods on either 
hand concealing the little force, and each man’s carbine at a “ ready.” 

For now, from southward, plainly sounded hoofs, at rapid trot ; and 
soon the jingle of accoutrements told of cavalry advancing. In rear 
of the last trooper, Evan listened with bated breath. 

Could they be Rebs? Were they Yanks? Had Carolyn evaded 
them, friends or foes? Maimed, disarmed, and closely watched by the 
surly man who owed him a dismount, the chafing captive could only 
listen and conjecture. And nearer the horsemen trotted merrily 
through the snow,—now falling heavily,—and soon a dark shadow 
loomed up in distance. 

“Challenge, sergeant,” whispered the major; and the trooper’s 
knees turned his horse into the road, facing the intruders, his carbine 
at dead aim. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” 

“Friends! With the countersign,” came the answer. “Is Major 
Conyers there, Sergeant Greer ?” 

“T am here, Captain Granger,” the officer answered, riding out to 
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his subaltern. ‘ What brings your scout on this trail? You were to 
take the lower road,” he added, in lower voice. 

“We heard firing hereaway, sir,” the younger soldier replied, in 
the same tone. “ And, besides, we had a chase after the best piece of 
horseflesh and pluckiest piece of womanhood I have struck in Rebeldom. 
She cut my shoulder-strap with a bullet, in reply to challenge, then 
took to cover and led us through the woods like a born fox-hunter.”’ 

“ And you let a woman escape you?” The old major’s voice was 
very dry. 

“Not finally, sir. Her horse pumped,—he must have been over- 
ridden,—so we hemmed her in at last—Sergeant Flynn,” he added, 
louder, “advance with your prisoner.” 

And Carolyn Clay’s horse was led to the front, the girl sitting erect 
in saddle, quiet, but pale, and with an ugly gleam in her blue-gray eyes. 

“Who are you, madam—or miss, I presume?” Major Conyers 
asked, saluting courteously. 

“A Virginian,—a lady causelessly chased and arrested while riding 
quietly homeward,” the girl answered, defiantly. 

“Virginian ladies seem to choose strange hours for quiet rides,” 
the old major retorted, rather grimly. “ Will you give me your name, 
occupation, and residence, upon honor, if I parole you?” 

“T demand to be released unconditionally and permitted to pro- 
ceed to my home,” Miss Clay answered, haughtily. “Do you Yankee 
soldiers confess that you war upon Southern women ?” 

“ Perhaps ; when Southern women shoot at us in their jocular way,” 
the veteran replied. ‘“ But we waste time, madam. Will you answer 
my question ?” 

“‘T deny your right to question. I demand to be released as a non- 
combatant,” was the firm response. 

“'Non-combatants do not shoot in reply to challenge, on lonely 
roads,” the major retorted, rather impatiently. ‘Will you answer, or 
not? What is your name, and what were you doing hereabout with 
a cavalry soldier ?” 

“ I told you, major! That’s my cousin from the farm——” Evan 
began, only to be cut off by the sergeant’s stern call,— 

“Silence in ranks! Riley, guard your prisoner !” 

But the quick woman’s wit caught the fact of her cousin’s capture, 
and his cue, at the same time; and she folded her arms quietly, re- 
maining silent. 

“Very well, madam,” the major said. “I will send you to head- 
quarters with your ‘cousin’ there, and let you discuss military ethics 
with the general.—Captain Granger, detail one man of your squad to 
guard this lady.—Corporal Doyle, report with both prisoners to provost- 
marshal at head-quarters: the fires will guide you to the river-bank. 
—Captain, a word——_”__ + 





And soon Evan Fauntleroy and his cousin were again riding side 
by side, merrily, hopefully no longer, but he in physical pain, and in 
greater mental distress for her, she with gold-crowned head drooped 
upon her breast, and tears of mingled mortification and despair forcing 
their way between the long, curved lashes. : 
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CHAPTER III. 


A NEW FOE WITH AN OLD FACE. 


A SLIGHT, almost boyish figure, passing to and fro with restless, 
tigerish movement, cut the red gleam of the smouldering camp-fire 
with frequent shadow, as the two prisoners and their escort rode up to 
the bivouac on the river-bank. 

Challenge, reply, and report quickly made, the provost-marshal 
asked numerous questions of the captive pair, getting but scant infor- 
mation in return. Then he moved forward to the restless pacer by the 
fire, halted, and, saluting, said,— 

“Major Conyers’s scout sends in two prisoners, general. Would 

ou care to question them, or——” 

“Send them to the rear, sir,” brusquely replied the officer addressed, 
passing into gloom. 

“One of them is a woman, sir.” 

The returning shadow promptly halted, raised a pair of keen blue 
eyes to the other’s face, shook the snow out of the long brown curls 
escaping beneath his plumed felt hat and resting on his collar, as he 
asked, crisply,— 

“Camp-woman, or spy ?” 

“Certainly not an ordinary camp-woman. A lady, seemingly; 

. though she will not talk,” replied the provost-marshal, glibly. ‘“ And, 
sir, when a woman won’t talk——” 

“ Any papers? Have you searched them ?” cut in his superior. 

“No, sir. I had supposed Major Conyers——” 

“‘¢Supposed’? Search them, sir!” And the young general, with 
a scarcely-suppressed oath, locked his hands pehind him, stood with 
back to the fire, wholly careless of the fast-falling snow, and watched 
his officer’s retreating form as he approached the pair. 

Fauntleroy had been lifted from his cramped perch behind Doyle’s 
saddle, and Miss Clay, dismounting, had approached him, with eager 
query as to his hurt. 

“Leg busted, but only a strain, I guess,” he answered, cheerfully, 
adding, rather ruefully, “It will be in marching trim long before I get 
the chance to test it, now !” 

“Poor, dear boy! And all for my sake !” Miss Clay whispered 
back. “ But perhaps we may get off, if——” 

Her suggestion was cut off unfinished by the brusque order of the 
provost-marshal : 

“Fall back, madam !—Sergeant, search that prisoner! Why in 
thunder haven’t you done so already ?” he added, in lower grumbling, 
venting spleen at his own reproof upon his inferior. 

“All right! Search away,” Evan responded, with a loud laugh, 
as the girl stepped back without a word, only one quick motion of her 
hand to her lips. And, noting it, the boy swiftly carried his hand to 

his mouth, as though to stop his laugh. With a dash upon him, the 
sergeant had his wrist in iron grip, forcing down the tightly-clinched 
hand and struggling to open it. But ere the long, powerful New- 
Vou. XLVIII.—42 
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Englander could do this,—only to find it empty,—Evan’s jaws had 
worked rapidly, and he gave a great gulp, as the officer cried,— 

“Choke him, sergeant.” 

“For what?’ the Reb answered, defiantly, springing back. 
“You’ve made me swallow my tobacco now; and Oh, Lord ! 
I’m getting sick !” 

ith a sudden lurch forward, he leaned heavily on the officer, 
almost tumbling him into the arms of the agile sergeant. 

“Lean up, damn you !” growled the provost-marshal,—a volunteer 
commission by recent grace, Sut a politician by descent, profession, and 
life-long practice. 

There was apparent agony of nausea upon the boy’s face; but had 
the light been stronger the captors might have caught a gleam of merry 
devil in the eyes he dropped quickly as the volunteer again grumbled,— 

“Um! the old spy’s trick. Search him, sergeant! Do you hear?” 

Without a word of protest, Evan submitted to thorough search by 
the lean old sergeant, a regular with chevrons for service, which yet 
could not keep his lips quite steady, as he finished his task and reported, 
handing over his treasures,— 

“ One letter, two passes, sir; one pipe, one hoof-pick, one buckle, 
one piece of twine.” And the veteran’s hand went from his cap to his 
side, as the major nervously grasped the enumerated captures, 

“Major!” The clear call from the little statue at the fire wheeled 
the provost-marshal like a top ; and he advanced eagerly, saluting with 
the hand that held his prizes. 

“Stop that farce,” the general continued, dryly. “If that fellow 
is really a spy, he made way with his proofs on capture. These are 
decoys only.” ; 

“T think, general, he swallowed——” the provost blurted out,— 
adding, very quickly, “his tobacco.” 

The keen blue eyes shot only one glance at the speaker, now eagerly 
scanning the papers by light of the fire. 

“He did? Um! send him to my tent.” 

“Yes, general. Will you examine these ?” 

“No, sir. Send him to me.” This shortly, as the young leader 
took the papers carelessly and turned into the small, dingy tent beyond 
the blaze. Seating himself on a camp-stool, he merely glanced at the 
papers, by the pale gleam of a lantern. They were a scrawled letter 
from a soldier, a farrier’s receipt, and a week’s liberty, signed by the 
captain of B Troop, but without date. He pitched them on the rough 
camp-table with contemptuous gesture, muttering,— 

“ Decoys—if she be a spy! Curse these mustangs! Politics hob- 
ble the service, no end.” 

' A shadow in the tent door raised the general’s eyes, as Miss Clay 
entered, erect and calm, followed by Evan, leaning on the sergeant. 

Keenly the cavalry leader scanned the pair, his eyes passing from 
the girl—after quick inventory of her “ points’—to Fauntleroy, then 
quickly back to her. 

“Do you know, sir, that I can hang you at daylight?” He shot 
the question at Evan like a bullet. 
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“Yes, sir—or shoot me to-night,” the boy answered, quietly. 
“ But I do not think you will.” 


“You are a ee 
“ He is not,” Miss Clay’s voice rang out clear and defiant. “He 


is a Confederate soldier, and in uniform. He is a prisoner of war.” 

“And are you also?” The young general rose gracefully as he 
addressed the lady, instinctively straightening his sabre and brushing 
back his damp curls, with half-boyish air of foppery, as he tossed his 
hat on the table. 

Miss Clay’s- eyes met her questioner’s steadily, but with unmis- 
takable defiance, as she answered,— 

“Tam not, sir. I am a non-combatant, a Virginia lady on her 
way to her aunt’s home, arrested and dragged here without cause or 
excuse for the outrage! You doubtless cou/d hang us both to-morrow, 
—or now, if it suits your government’s theories of war ; but its Articles 
protect this youth and release me.” 

The general’s eyes again inventoried the speaker, with curiosity that 
had some admiration mixed with it; but he answered, calmly,— 

“Um! you seem familiar with the Articles of War. Did you study 
them at your aunt’s, or——in camp? What is your name?” 

“Carrie Fauntleroy,—my first-cousin, sir,” Evan broke in quickly, 
his eye catching the papers on the table, before the girl could reply. 

“Ts that true?” 

The Federal general questioned the man, but his gaze never left the 
face the woman turned defiantly upon him, now suffused with a glow 
of anger that never deepened under his scrutiny. 

“My cousin is a Virginian, sir,” she answered for him, as he had 
done for her. ‘“ We are never ashamed of our names.” 

A quick glance sent her Evan’s thanks that she had caught his 
meaning,—that her own name was too well known along the border 
to be risked in this new peril. Whether the general caught that glance 
or not, he seemed impressed by its reflection in her eyes, from which his 
own had never swerved ; for, after brief pause, he asked, suddenly,— 

“ At what point, miss, did you hope to reach the river?” 

If he expected a start or flush for answer, it was in vain. Carolyn 
Clay had been in close places before, if not so perilous as this; and 
she answered as calmly and naturally as though declining an ice,— 

“ My aunt lives inland, sir; not on the river.” 

A half-smile he could not repress flickered an instant about the 
— leader’s lips, quickly replaced by their habitual sternness, as he 
retorted,— 

“It is strange hour and strange company for you to be found in, 
miss. No, I am not doubting your statement,”—stopping her intent 
to speak by a gesture,—“ but shall ask proof for it.—Major, question 
the guard who brought them in for point of capture and all details. 
Send the guide to me, sir.” 

: = the major bustled out of the tent, Miss Clay said, rather anx- 
iously,— 

“T can give you all the details now, sir. The troopers will prove 
my statement.” 
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“Um ! doubtless,” the general answered, slowly. ‘Will they also 
disclose to me what was in”—he turned on Evan like a flash—“ that 
paper you swallowed ?” 

“ Fine-cut, sir,” the boy answered, quickly but meekly ; and even 
the gravity of his peril could not restrain the twinkle in his eye as he 
grimaced with affected nausea. 

A challenge without, a low reply, and the orderly stood in the 
entrance, saluting : 

“ The guide, sir.” 

“Send him in at once.” 

A tall figure, wrapped in a long cloak, that showed beneath it only 
muddy riding-boots, entered the tent. The plain felt hat he removed 
showed fine black hair low on his broad white forehead ; but the slim 
hand that smoothed it carefully betrayed its roots seamed by the red 
track of a recent bullet. The features below were clear-cut and high- 
bred, though deeply tanned from exposure. 

The new-comer saluted, as the general asked, quickly, — 

“ Do you know any Fauntleroys hereabouts, sir?” 

The guide raised his eyes, meeting full the mingled surprise, con- 
tempt, and hatred shot into them by the blazing glance of Carolyn 
Clay. And even her best-trained tact lost itself in the cry,— 

“ Peyton Fitzhugh !” 

The man’s tanned face grew almost purple in its flush, and his 
eyes fell before hers; but, equally surprised as herself, he exclaimed,— 

“Carolyn Clay !” 

If ever human face spoke plain words, that of Evan Fauntleroy 
cried to the silence now filling that tent,— 

“Oh, Lord! it’s all out !” 

But his cousin’s face was dark with wrath that swept before it 
thought, prudence,—all save the deep contempt quivering in each word 
of her retort : 

“To her own people, yes! Miss Clay to the branded traitor Pey- 
ton Fitzhugh !” 

Rapidly the general’s glance moved from man to woman, resting 
sternly on the guide’s face as he said,— 

“ What does all this mean? Explain, sir.” 

For a space in which one might have told ten, no answer came. 
The thin, sensitive lips twitched spasmodically ; the nervous brown 
hand slid beneath the cloak, as though to grasp a weapon; but all the 
while the guide’s flushed face was raised full to his chief’s, his eyes 
never wavering, though his breast labored heavily, once, twice. 

“ Answer, sir. hat is this woman’s name?” 

The guide was himself again. Calmly, respectfully, he answered, 
with least possible emphasis upon the title,— 

“This lady is Miss Carolyn Clay, of The Beeches, James River.” 

“Do you know Miss Carrie Fauntleroy ?” 

Fitzhugh’s quick glance showed him the girl erect, with folded arms 
and coldly defiant mien, Evan with downcast face, helpless to invent 
aught to stem this rushing tide of emergency. So, ignorant of what 
had gone before, quivering inwardly, but in calm voice, he answered,— 
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“Yes, sir; I know her.” 

“She is this lady’s first-cousin? Their aunt lives in this neighbor- 
hood ?” the general queried, rapidly, —“ lives close by Harper’s Ferry?” 

“Yes, sir; close by Harper’s Ferry.” 

“No, no; not near the——” Evan broke in hastily ; but the cold, 
hard ring of Miss Clay’s voice cut his disclaimer short : 

“Silence, Evan! Let the traitor lie for himself!” 

“Enough of this! I am satisfied, Miss Clay,” the general said, 
decisively. “I have heard of you before. You are in our lines under 
assumed name; your escort swallowed some papers. I would not use 
rough terms, but you are suspected as a spy. I will send you to 
Washington at dawn. This soldier is in uniform. He will go, too; 
and he may save himself by telling the truth —Provost, separate these 
prisoners and guard them: securely.—Fitzhugh, remain here.” 

A moment later, and the cousins had passed into the now furiously- 
driving snow-storm without, Evan hustled with scant ceremony to the 
guard-fire, Miss Clay guided by the provost-marshal himself to a soli- 
tary hut across the road, half hidden in trees, but fast whitening under 
soft flakes caught by it into a drift. The, major bustled about the _ 
mouldy little room with the politico-military punctilio of a fresh 
soldier, swinging his lantern up to the one window, to inspect its se- 
curity, trying the creaking wooden latch of the door, and swearing, not 
inaudibly, at the nimble soldier trying to blow the wet and smoking 
brush, piled upon the crazy hearth, into a blaze. 

“ Rather an awkward fix you’re in, I fear, miss,” he said, at length, 
turning to Miss Clay. “Circumstances certainly seem dead against 
you. Of course I can’t answer certainly for the general, but J should 
have this matter fully investigated. J should send you to the Old Capi- 
tol, for court-martial. We are in the enemy’s country, you see; and 
the safety of the whole command, no less than the honor of the flag, 
demands full investigation of your reasons for assuming a name. As 
for your young man, he certainly swallowed something; and I can 
testify, in person, that he almost assaulted me, in his effort to prevent 
capture of dangerous despatches. You will be under close guard until 
daylight, miss; but I will await further instructions before disposing 
of you finally. We will advance at—hem !—I mean, you should try 
and make yourself perfectly pa Se A ar 6 you, Lynch! 
you’ ve filled the room with smoke!” 

A fit of coughing cut off the military stump-speaker ; and he stepped 
outside for lengthy instructions to the sentry, already pacing his post 
before the hut. 

The girl had dropped listlessly on the one rickety stool in the 
room, seemingly as oblivious to cold and to danger as to the major’s 
stream of talk. .She was very pale, but two red disks burned in the 
rounded cheeks, her lissome figure drooping and her gauntleted hands 
resting carelessly in her lap. Only the face moved, its gray eyes in- 
tent on vacancy, but deepening in color as swift thoughts chased each 
other through her brain. Sometimes the lips moved soundlessly, the 
color deepening in her cheeks and her head half erecting, only.to droop 
again upon her bosom. 
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Not one word of reply came to the bustling major’s rigmarole ; and, 
if the girl even heard his words, they conveyed no sense toher. Only 
did she start from deep revery when the Irish trooper, rising from his 
knees, said, cheerily,— 

“‘ Bedad! but there’s a darlin’ ava blaze! Bad luck to the broosh, 
but it’s blowed me out enthierly! Kape up yer sperrits, miss! Ther’s 
th’ blankit to kiver ye from th’ cowld ; an’ ye’d bether catch a wink av 
shlape, fur ye’ll be called airly, oi’m belavin’. Niver fear, darlin’,” 
he added, lower, “oi’m a feyther mysel’, an’ oi know th’ failin’s av a 
dochter! Bad cess to th’ major’s tongue !’—his voice fell to a whisper, 
—“he’s makin’ av it woorse fur ye, whin it’s hard enough, shure !— 
Good-night, miss; an’ don’t lit th’ fire go low. Plisant dhrames !” 

“ Thank you !” the girl answered, with a deep breath, that was less 
a sigh than a half-awakening. “You are very good. Whuv is the 
general’s guide——” 

“?Tention, Lynch!’ sounded the major’s voice from without. 
“Cease talking with the prisoner! I cannot impress you men with the 
fact that no soldier should talk, under any circumstances. And you 
should learn from me that——” 

Then the voice died away on the night wind, leaving the snow- 
muffled tramp of the sentry for sole companion to the girl’s thoughts. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ACCUSATION. 


THE snow-flakes sifted down noiselessly but larger and faster ; the 
tread of the sentry was softened almost into silence; and the fire, now 
crackling merrily on the old hearth, whirled the sparks up the cracked 
chimney in dizzy dance. 

Carolyn Clay sat like a statue, her chin resting on her hand, and 
her face, now pale, swept by light or shadow, as busy memory sent 
each from her brain. 

For the rencontre in the general’s tent had added other and far 
different thoughts to anxious memory and eager speculation on the out- 
come of this adventure,—the most dangerous, so far, that all her risky 
essays as a blockade-breaker had forced upon her. 

In all her previous tramps along the Potomac trail—as in her 
“hair-breadth ’scapes” from patrol gun-boats in crossing the well- 
watched river—Miss Clay had escaped capture. Indeed, had the 
operetta been written then, she had certainly gained the sobriquet of 
“The Mascotte,” from her good fortune. 

But now, added to the danger of suspicion for a spy was the trial 
of a darling brother, loved beyond expression of words, whose chances 
in his struggle for life or death would be lessened by her delay. 

In the rapidly-forming coals rose pictures of a narrow cot in a 
hospital ward, a fever-burned boy tossing, restlessly upon it, and a 
stately form, worn by watching and enaicty to semblance of itself, 
leaning tenderly over him, smoothing the hot pillow, while the age- 
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veined hand put the cooling draught to his lips. And the girl’s sense 
could actually hear the words of fervent prayer go up, above the boy’s 
fair hair, anon changed to cheering talk of sister soon to come and 
bring relief. 

Quickly, unconsciously, memory’s camera had changed its slide, . 
and in the coals before her the picture was of a gay ball-room of the 
previous year. It was New-Year night; the roads frozen ; and Rich- 
mond’s best and her fairest were there, her bravest and her tenderest. 
To a dim nook, a stairway half hidden from the throng, came subdued. 
hum of distant voices, softened music of a waltz. She heard the very 
notes,—low, sweet, and tremulous,—and her breathing kept time to 
the strain,—Lanner’s “ Romantiker.” And to that rhythm there had 
kept time eager, earnest pleading of a strong, brave voice, tempered by 
deepest feeling and resistless truth, as it told anew “ the old, old story.” 

A shiver ran through her lithe form, the shining coils of ruddy 
hair bent lower on her breast, as Carolyn Clay saw the woman in the 
coals hesitate—half yield; as she heard her own voice, scarce protest- 
ing, give its solemn pledge to remember,—to cherish those words 
always ; to wait until the war was over, but to trust—until the death! 

Then a groan burst from her quivering lips; the cheeks that 
glowed—spite of captivity and peril, spite of watching mother and 
fevered bairn—suddenly sallowed, and the lips, thin-curved by scorn, 
pressed tightly on each other, and a cruel light of disdainful hate 
gleamed from the hot gray eyes. 

For now memory whispered of that gray, bitter gloaming at head- 
quarters when the hints of men became certainty. Rumor—coming as 
the wind comes, whence no man listeth—crept through the camps that 
he—Peyton Fitzhugh, their pride and boast, though but three months 
returned from Europe to serve his State—had ridden out of the lines 
without leave and was heard of no more! Then—worse than news of 
capture,—of death itself!—that he, flower of Virginian chivalry, had 
deserted. 

Oh, the shame, the hidden horror of it! None dreamed of his 
plighted love, of her half-plighted troth ; but Carolyn Clay came of a 
line to whom their own disapproval was keenest of all reproach. And 
her heart hardened itself, even as Pharaoh’s of old, against the man 
* who had betrayed her,—worse, himself,—worst of all, his country ! 

Nor was room left for doubt. Rumors, strange doubts, crept in at 
first; then came stories of disloyal work, with raiding Federals; and, 
last, Captain Charlton reported that, riding with a gay party from a 
farm-house frolic, he himself had seen the traitor by the Federal officer 
who ambushed them. Charlton had fired, in his flight, and saw the 
tall deserter reel in his saddle, blood streaming from his brow, as his 
Kentucky hunter cleared the fence and distanced pursuit. And when 
this formal report was made at head-quarters, with name and date 
given, the fair, frank face of General Stuart had grown black as night. 
Twice he advanced on Charlton, ready to speak. Twice, by supreme 
effort, he controlled himself, striking his fist upon the table at last, and 
thundering out,— 

“From this hour, let no man dare to breathe the name of Peyton 
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Fitzhugh in my command! Gentlemen, so instruct your troops. Re- 
member, this is not a request, but an order. See that it is obeyed !” 

So the grave of oblivion had closed over the memory of him who 
had been Stuart’s chosen soldier, his knight exemplar. For Jeb 
Stuart’s word was law, sealed by the love of his men; and for months 
Peyton Fitzhugh had been as dead to his old comrades as though his 
body actually festered in the grave, with the stake of superstition 
driven through it. 

Thus the fair girl sat and thought the night away, its minutes 
gliding swiftly on, as though her fancies had been sweet; the snow 
falling without, faster, deeper, more silently ; the thud of the sentry’s 
foot-fall less and less distinct. And the fire-flame flickered, grew dull, 


- the brush-branches falling into coals, fast graying into ash. But she 


never moved, only the changeful flit of feeling over her features telling 
that she still waked and thought and suffered, even while the fertile 
brain formed plan after plan for escape, each quick-dismissed as 
hopeless. 

Out in the dim, misty edge of snow-drifis, cut by a clump of trees 
some dozen yards away from the hut, a shadow lurked. Once—again 
it moved, dim, noiseless, flitting as a ghost. Then, as the sentry 
turned away, beating his arms and shifting his carbine to keep down 
the snow-cramp, the shadow glided forth into the hazy light. Swift, 
noiseless, direct it sped upon the trooper’s track. Nearer it drew,— 
nearer still ; a sudden spring, and an iron arm had circled his throat, 
a sudden wrench had torn the carbine from his grasp. 

Deadly still, but in deadly strain, the two strong men tugged some 
seconds, Then the shadow’s arm relaxed ; the trooper—limp, inert, 
helpless—slid from that death-like grip and sunk motionless upon the 
snow. 

The hinges of the crazy old door creaked ominously, as Carolyn 
Clay turned her head. An instant later, she stood erect, defiant, as 
the smouldering brush flashed into flame before the draught. 

“ How dare you—coward ?” 

Low, clear, but almost in a hiss, came the words from the pale 
woman. 

“ Hush!” the man answered, in voice so hollow she scarce recalled 
it. “ Betray yourself by any noise, and we both are lost. I come——” 

“Peyton Fitzhugh! leave me this instant, or I call the guard !” 
She drew up to her full height, pointing to the door with arm-sweep 
of a queen. “ Your very presence would be insult to any Virginian 
woman ; to me it is disgrace Y’ 

“Listen !” the man answered, in hoarse whisper. “Think what” 
you will, but, for God’s sake, hear me. I have just left the general. 
He is angered, vengeful. He knows all,—your real name, your attach- 





ment to Stuart, your mission to the river 
“ And you told him !’—the scorn in her voice was infinite.— You /” 
“‘T come to save you,” he answeyed, rapidly, the great effort to be 
calm only betrayed by heaving chest, and nails that dug into his 
clinched hands. “ Vilify, despise me as you must in thought, but 
waste no time in words. You remember that night? Women like 
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you forget no more than men like me. Then I swore to serve you to 
the death.—Stop ! I know what you would say ; the gulf between us, 
—the shame,—the horror !—Oh, God! Carolyn, do not stop for that! 
Your life—your honor—my worthless life not counted—all rest on 
one single instant now! Come; you are free !” 

Something in the strong, low-spoken words, a will hers could not 
combat, forced the girl to listen, even while she shuddered and shook 
her head. Then, as the man eagerly, pleadingly, held out his hand, 
she drew back, her old self once more. 

“Keep back !” she cried, with flashing eyes. “You are lying to 
me!—lying for your revenge! He who could betray his country 
would not scruple to betray a helpless woman.” 

A shadow of agony unspeakable swept the man’s face, and his lips 
opened as if to speak. But a mighty effort closed them again; and 
he answered only with pleading gesture to the door. 

“ Leave me!” the woman said, low but imperiously. “Go! or I 
call the guard !” 

“ Bitter, hard as you are,” the man answered, calmly, but with 
laboring breast, “your pride will ruin all. Miss Clay, by every 
memory of the past,—by the grave of my dead mother,—I swear I 
speak the truth. In the copse yonder stands my horse. The sentry 
is———powerless. An hour’s ride brings you to roads you know; sun- 
rise sees you safe with Confederate cavalry. By my soul, I swear I 
speak only truth.” 

“ And did I trust you a 

“Yes, I know,” he interrupted, eagerly, almost happily. “If you 
do, it is not that you hate—despise me less, but that you must use such 
vile means for—the cause! Will you come?” 

Again he extended his hand, entreating. Again the woman drew 
back, with a shudder. 

“Oh, God! Dare I trust this man?” burst from her lips in half- 








sob. 
“You can!” he whispered, eagerly. “You can trust me as you 
could Evan, for your own sake,—for your cause,—for little Fairfax !” 

“ You know?” She stared at him. 

“Yes, I know.” He hesitated an instant, adding, almost fiercely, 
“Tt is thespy’s business—the traitor’s—to know all. Poor little Fair- 
fax !’—again his voice softened to infinite tenderness,—“ he will die— 
you will murder him—unless you use these means to save. An hour’s 
ride, and you are free, safe among friends.” 

With something like a sob, he finished, raising his hand to push 
the damp hair back from his forehead. The embers flickered into 
blaze again, throwing full light upon his face, and the woman—hesi- 
tant till then—again drew back, shuddering. 

“An omen!” she cried. “That scar—Cain’s brand upon your 
forehead—warns me not to trust the traitor !” 

He stared at her wondering. 

“ Hypocrite!” she answered to the look, “I too know all,—the 
— brand upon you,—Captain Charlton’s bullet 
mar ‘ 
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“ Charlton !” 

A great amaze made his face blank one instant. Then the name 
ew his lips, low, vengeful as a curse. His breast rose and fell, as 

e dashed his hat to his head, striding one step towards her. 

‘“‘ Obstinate, relentless!” he said, rapidly, in hollow voice. “ Will 
you prove selfish as well? Carolyn Clay, I have said what man dare 
say. Did I say one word more,—did I convince you,—then I should 
despise myself as you despiseme! I have solemnly sworn to save you, 
at risk of—of all that is left to me,—at risk of losing what a girl like 
you could never dream! A moment more, the relief comes, and all is 
lost ; for I swear I will not leave this hut alone! No: do not answer: 
there is no time. If your own honor is risked,—if your mother’s 
heart is broken,—if little Fairfax dies for want of remedies his pride- 
ful sister might have won him,—then I call God to witness that the 
sin is on your head !” 

The woman’s bosom rose and fell; words rushing to her lips died 
upon them; she heard her own heart beating thunderous in her throat. 

“Come! For the sake of all dear to you,—cause, mother, brother, 
—come!” the man pleaded. “Vile, despicable as I am in your eyes, 
let me atone in part, by saving you—and Fairfax.” 

Thé sob so close to Carolyn Clay’s lips burst through them. A 
great joy gleamed in the deep eyes of the traitor Virginian; and again 
—with obsecration piteous in its meekness—he held out his hand. 

With bowed head, but quick gesture of dissent, the woman with- 
drew her «wn, half extended to take it; but she pointed to the door, 
without a ‘vord. “ 

Into ti#eblinding drifts of snow, whirling and eddying now in the 
colder wind, passed those two, he carefully closing the door, to hide all 
gleam from within. A few paces through the soft white carpet, then 
the woman drew back shivering, with what had been a cry, but for his 


a hand upon her arm. 
“My God! You killed-——” ; 
“*§-sh! No! Carolyn, are you a child?” Fitzhugh whispered. 
“One sound, and they areupon us. Bea woman! Remember—Fair- 
fax !” 
Again on swiftly and noiselessly, to the skirt of woods, into its 
heart, through crisp, snow-clad underbrush, out into the open, a hun- 
dred yards beyond. Therestood a noble horse saddled but untethered, 
a cavalry blanket wound about the pommel to form a lady’s seat. 

As Fitzhugh approached, the brute reared his muzzle, about to 
whinny, but was silent at his master’s quick touch. “So-o, boy! 
Steady, Custer!” He turned to the girl, who started instinctively at 
the name. “That is his name; you must use it, for he knows no 
other. Nor does he know whip, or need spur. Speak to him as you 
were his mistress; and he will carry you to safety and—freedom ! 





Let him have his head—he knows every foot of road—until da 
breaks, Then you should be at Scruggs’s farm. Take the left for 
there. An hour’s gallop should bring you to Rosser’s advance, 
Colonel Randolph in command. They are moving straight for Har- 
per’s Ferry, to cut us off. They are in our ’—he hesitated an 
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instant, speaking very slowly, as the girl stared blankly athim. “You 
understand ; they are in our rear; and the general will not strike them 
at Beckley’s Cross-Roads, this morning, as he expects. Now mount.” 

The man’s tone had changed from that he had used in the hut. 
Perfectly respectful, he yet spoke in a voice of command that swayed 
the woman with a sense of power. 

He held out his hand. Without hesitation she placed her foot in 
it, and was lifted lightly to saddle, the reins easy in her firm grasp, 
her foot in the thoughtfully shortened stirrup. 

Then the man bared his head in the blinding, driving snow, speak- 
ing with quiet deference her lover lords had never used to Britain’s 
virgin queen : 

“You understand, Miss Clay ; let Custer go his own way until you 
strike Scruggs’s. Then the left fork and Rosser’s advance——” He 
paused, listening intently. “No time to lose: I hear distant change of 
arms. The relief is out. God speed you and save—your boy !” 

The woman sat motionless, wordless, as though she were in a dream 
and feared to wake and find it so. Suddenly she broke down, with a 
great effort half sobbing,— 

“Oh! I—should—thank Oh ! if——” 

“ Hush !” he answered, softly, but with a great tremor in his voice ; 
and his hand, involuntarily stretched towards her, changed its direc- 
tion and stroked caressingly the tense, wet neck of the horse, that 
rubbed its muzzle softly on his shoulder. 

Then he turned away,—hesitated,—spoke : — : 

“God! girl, do not tempt me—even for sake of you [to say what 
I should not,—must not! Go, Carolyn! go! War is uw, ‘tain—my 
life in unusual peril. If you hear I have died the spy’s death, pray for 
the soul you believe false to everything, the soul that Gcd in heaven, 
looking on us now, knows true”—a -half-sob bore the words—“ to 

ou ! 

The clank of arms came faintly on the wind. At his touch the 
horse moved softly on into the snowy road, the man standing still, 
with bared head and eyes upraised. Then, when the whirling eddies 
hid the rider from his sight, that bold rider, that reckless soldier, that 
traitor Virginian, fell upon his knees and dropped his face in his 
clasped hands. 

Soon he rose, with gesture of defiance to the now clear-sounding 
arms, turned into the denser woods, and strode rapidly away. 

Five minutes later, the relief reached the extra post at the hut. 
No sentry challenged; and the lank New-England sergeant, ad- 
vancing warily, stumbled over the prostrate trooper, conscious, but 
sick and dizzy. 

Calling the relief to advance, the sergeant raised the supposed 
offender, as he muttered to himself,— 

“Can’t blame him much! Might myself, such a nasty night. 
But where in ’tarnal thunder did he git the rum?—Phew! Chloro- 


form !” 
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CHAPTER V. 
A BALTIMORE WAR-PARTY. 


A BRILLIANT and representative gathering, but not a large one, had 
assembled in the handsomely-decorated parlors of Mrs. Gilmor Gray. 

That fair and gracious hostess—still among the most attractive of 
the Monumental City’s society leaders—was assisted in entertainment 
of distinguished guests by two brilliant daughters, noted belles in that 
city, among whose women beauty and refinement are the rule. 

To both of these the Misses Westchester—for the fair matron had 
solaced a sometime widowhood at the earnest pleading of Mr. Gilmor 
Gray, a noted club bachelor in supposed-to-be-impervious armor— 
added travel, accomplishment, and high culture of rare musical gifts. 
Miss Bessie, small, brunette, and piquante, was a balladist second to 
none in that musical centre; and her interpretation of German songs, 
especially, had repute scarce attained by the perfect mastery of her 
Erard piano, that showed under the strong, precise hands of her sister, 


-blonde, imperious, stately, and Miss Westchester by grace of eighteen 


months’ lapse. 

About those handsome rooms comfortably moved a company rarely 
distinguished, even at a day when the strong current of national events 
bore on it the strongest, most cultured, and best-known men and 
women of the land. And close vicinage to the national capital added 
to some Baltimore reunions the glitter of uniforms, military as well as 
diplomatic, and the glamour of great names. 

Indeed, during the war-time, Baltimore society was unique beyond 
any in America; and a broad, deep stream of sentiment—picketed on 
one side by defiant, outspoken feeling, on the other by prudence, 
sagacity, tact, and ceaseless watchfulness—flowed through the social 
city, as dangerous and difficult to pass as the near-flowing Potomac. 

But, if “the despot’s heel” was really pressing on Maryland’s 
shore, it certainly seemed shod in slipper of velvet at her capital of 
society and of commerce. 

For—stronghold of Southern sympathizers, the “ Rebel nest,” as 
Washington held her to be—most of Baltimore’s leading people had 
tact sufficient to keep their tongues still, however active they may have 
been otherwise in aid to struggling friend or relative beyond the 
border, however much of disgust may, in many instances, have lurked 
beneath the smile. Never professing “loyalty” as the word was then 
mistranslated, these were wise enough to repress all blatant hint of its 
opposite, well realizing that no good could possibly result therefrom, 
while one chance word might mar all future possibility of usefulness, 
even while resulting in immediate hurt or danger. 

If not profound society peace, there reigned at least a social truce, 
sensitive, unformulated, liable to rupture on slight occasion; for it 
might have been of the social situation then that was written,— 


Though ye conquer us, men of the North, know ye not 
What fierce, sullen hatred lurks under the scar? 
How loyal was Venice to Hapsburg, I wot !|— 
How dearly the Pole loves his father the Czar ! 
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Yet under more than one roof which covered a family of the best 
old stock, every heart in it beating in perfect unison with the struggling 
Sonthrons, were received men and women who widely differed in 
every public matter, but were wholly congenial in every social one. 
And that tactful grace which has ever been the chief charm of Bal- 
timore society deftly rounded dangerous and treacherous headlands 
of opinion, to glide safely into those neutral waters of simple social 
contact. 

Exceptions there were, even in such households, where the fair 
Marylander had thought her ear profaned by courteous address from 
the Yankee, her hand polluted by his social touch! Such openly 
paraded their sympathies and sang aloud the praises of their dear ones, 
self-exiled to do battle for the cause they knew to be right, even as the 
first Crusaders battled for the Sepulchre! And some of these defiant 
fair ones—fortunately, though, in rare exception—defied all orders and 
regulation, prayerfully imploring martyrdom by flaunting the Confede- 
rate colors and—in at least two instances—wrapping themselves in the 
adored Stars and Bars, in full publicity. 

As fearless as they were injudicious, some Baltimoreans not only 
brought suffering upon themselves, but wilfully nullified their chances 
to relieve that of those absent ones whose cause they so defended and 
revered. But the quiet and more tactful set, while doing nothing to 
hurt their own consciences, yet kept on easy terms with those of 
differing political color. And who shall blame them if, at the same 
time, they kept eye and ear alert for every chance which might profit 
distant friends, by ready hand or open purse? For many of these, 
also, had their next of kin in the Southern army,—some as humble 
privates, some, again, high in rank and sending echo of their names 
beyond the river for deeds of derring do. 

Thus the social situation of the hour was one of exceeding delicacy, 
_ demanding for its solution not only tact and ease in society usage, but 
courage, intelligence, and diplomacy as well. 

Of old historic family on both sides, and with unstinted means, the 
Gilmor Grays were facile leaders in the gayest events of that eventful 
winter ; and to-night’s musicale—simply an informal one, almost im- 
promptu, to which guests had been bidden only the previous day— 
was eclipsed, in quality at least, by no previous occasion. 

Miss Westchester had finished a sparkling rendering of a Chopin 
waltz, when her sister was led to the piano by a Cabinet minister. 
The deep hush wrapping all in the music-room through the notes of 
Gounod’s “ Jewel Song”—for ‘“ Faust” was then a novelty in Paris— 
broke into spontaneous rush of gloved hands together, demanding its 
encore. The light of well-won praise lit the girl’s richly-colored face, 
as she raised her dark eyes from fringing lashes. Suddenly they fell 
upon a new-comer in the door-way, and the light quickly changed to a 
deeper and more meaning one. But she quickly dropped her face, and 


her vine idly touched the keys again. 
‘‘ Handsome fellow, that! quite distingué,” the Cabinet member 


said, following her glance, then letting his own rest admiringly on the 
face she did not raise to reply,— 
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“ An old friend of—mamma’s. Did you never meet him before, 
judge?” 

“Scarcely possible, Miss Bessie,” the dignitary answered. “ Even 
among the thousands of new faces, I would not forget that one. But 
we are forgetting what is more important,—the encore.” 

“Tt shall be a simple old ballad, then,” she answered ; and again 
she shot one swift glance into the dark eyes of Peyton Fitzhugh, ele- 
gantly languid in evening dress. He made no movement, save to 
smooth, rather foppishly, the black hair brushed low on his broad 
brow. Next instant, all the fire in the girl’s vibrant soprano was ringing 
in that old rebel ditty, ‘Charlie is my Darling!’ The elegant traitor 
listened, to the very last note, leaning lightly against the door-frame, 
but with no changed expression on his strong, quiet face. Nor did he 
respond to—even if he caught—the quick glance the singer’s eyes 
again sent him, with the last note; but his gloved hand joined in the 
applause, as the bachelor functionary at the piano, bending over the girl 
in evident admiration, said, softly,— 

“Enviable ‘Charlie,’ Miss Bessie. But you certainly do sing 
Scotch ballads con amore.” 

“Thank you,” she answered. “Simple, unscientific as they are, 
some of them are great favorites of mine. This, for instance.” 

She broke quickly into the liltful melody, “ All the Blue Bonnets 
are over the Border.” But the glance she sent to the door-way as 
its accompaniment was lost. Fitzhugh had been replaced by a blond 
youth, wearing perfect clothes, and his own particular smile upon his 
fair, chiselled features, undeniably aristocratic. His own particular 
knack, too, elevated his arched eyebrows wonderingly, yet never wrink- 
ling his soft, boyish forehead. A character in his own patented way, 
hiding carefully any strength of character he had, universally popular 
for plainly admirable traits and perfect manners, was Mr. William 
Howard McKee. 

A noted “society man,” spite of his unattained majority and almost 
girlish gentleness, he was descended from “a signer” on the mother’s 
side, from wealthy ancestry on both. He was, too, a budding wit, 
whose good heart and unfailing tact made him as popular with the 
club set as he was with the “ german” by divine right of heels. 

But peculiarly was Willie McKee facile princeps in all private 
theatricals,and amateur performances, ever famous in Baltimore,—his 
“lightning changes” being most famous. 

Scarce perceptible query of his brows brought lightest reply from 
the girl’s drooped lashes; and Mr. McKee sauntered down upon the 
Cabinet minister, like “the Assyrian’’—reversed. 

“You are the priestess of simplicity to-night, Cousin Bessie,” he 
said, easily. “TI really believe you have discovered that the judge’s 
grandmother was Scotch ; though he has dropped the Mc, which clings 
to me. 

“You are mistaken, sir,” the ,dignitary answered, rather frigidly, 
at interruption of his téte-d-tée. 

“Beg pardon, really!” the young man retorted, blandly. “I 
thought I had read that about you in something somewhere ; but we’re 
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making history so fast, nowadays, that really a fellow can’t pretend to 
keep accurately to it.” 

“ ‘Where do you come from, Willie?” Miss Bessie asked, her quick 
tact catching the boy’s pert tone. “ You are dreadfully late, sir ! 

“Not a bit of it, coz. Been here an hour,—in the conservatory 
with la belle Nina, from Philadelphia. Was routed out by your 
mamma’s Roman regard as she strolled in on the arm of Peyton Fitz- 
hugh. Handsome dog, that fellow; and deep, too.” 

“That swarthy, handsome man just now at the door?” the sec- 
— queried quickly, as he caught the flush deepening on the girl’s 
cheek. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“A friend of yours, Miss Bessie ?” 

“T know Mr. Fitzhugh,” she answered, quietly ; but she shot a 
quick, meaning glance at her cousin, as she added, “but we have seen 
very little of him, of late.” 

“From the name, he should be a Virginian,” the judge said. 

“Or Scotch, like—me,” Willie McKee added, innocently, coming 
to the rescue. 

The minister only smiled at the persistent badinage of the youth; 
the wife of another great man—herself a brilliant musician—ap- 
proached the piano, surrounded by an admiring group; and as the sec- 
retary joined it, Bessie Westchester slipped her arm into her cousin’s 
and passed into the deep bay window. 

“ Anything more?” she asked, eagerly, as the shadow of heavy cur- 
tains veiled them from the buzzing throng without. 

“Yes; everything is ready,” the boy answered low. “Carroll 
Meredith got back from Prince George’s this evening. Old Pete re- 
crossed last night ; the river is clear, and I am going down ducking at 
two o’clock in the morning.” 

“TIT am so glad!” the girl murmured, feelingly. “She is so 
wretched at the delay.” 

“There is no moon; and no picket, that I know of,” McKee went 
on. “Still, I thought it safer to get passes for myself and ‘boy.’ I 
had that dapper Yankee, Major Bond, for supper, to get them. That 
is the reason I was late.” 

“You dear, good boy!” The girl held out her hand warmly. 
“ But what a risk for you !” 

The clear face of the boy grew grave, but he retained the little 
hand gently, as he answered, with earnestness,— 

“Risk for me! Bess, you forget the grave peril for her. You 
forget, too, that I would risk something really serious—ten times this 
—for you!” His other hand covered the little one he held. 

Her face was turned away, and she withdrew her hand—but very 
gently—as she answered, in a half-sigh,— 

“Hush, Willie. We are not speaking of that now. But I do 
thank you, with all my heart. Tell me,”—she interrupted herself sud- 
denly,— was mamma really talking seriously with Peyton Fitzhugh ?” 

“Seemingly in deep earnest,” McKee answered. “Coming sud- 
denly on Miss Nina and me, she stopped, but not before I had heard 
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her say, ‘ But you are Virginian : your place is there! and had caught 
his reply,—‘ Perhaps; but nothing is doing this weather. I may 
across, and———’ Then he caught sight of us and stopped to shake 
hands with me.” 

“You're welcome!” the girl said, with a toss of her head. “I am 
glad he did not, with me! I mistrust that man, Willie. His name 
and race should make him a Southern soldier ; yet he stayed abroad 
long, and now dawdles about Washington and Baltimore as a ‘ society 
man,’ while his brothers are sleeping in snow and eating mule-flesh !” 

‘© Well, scarcely that bad,” the youth retorted, with a smile. “A 
letter old Pete brought Carroll from Gilmor Howard is full of ‘ muffin 
worries’ and starvation dances in Richmond Lord! I nearly 
forgot! This is for her ; the runner said it was for your mother ; but 
I could not catch her alone.” He drew a tiny folded slip from his 
ome glancing warily out to see if prying eyes noted its transfer to 

iss Bessie’s fair hand and its quicker disappearance in her bosom. 

“T don’t like Fitzhugh’s course, myself,” he went on; “and I hope 

our mother’s lecture may wake him up.” 

“Not if his own self-respect sleeps,” the girl retorted, bitterly. 
“He doesn’t look like a dastard in war——” 

“Nor a laggard in love, neither, if I can judge a man,” McKee 
urged. “A face like his must have the soul of a man behind it. 
Then he’s so lately from Euro r 

“ Three months,” she broke in. ‘ Campaigns are planned and won 
in less time! It had been more graceful to stay abroad than to return - 
only to lounge about Union clubs and toady Yankee officials.” 

“ Perhaps he came here to-night on their account,” McKee answered, 
with one of his quizzical lifts of his eyebrows. ‘“ But wasn’t he soft on 
her, once? It seems to me that at Capon, her first summer out——” 

A quick, warning gesture cut off his speech and wheeled him to the 
light, as Mrs. Gray approached, leaning on Fitzhugh’s arm. 

The latter’s quick eye rested but an instant on the young man, 
flashed back to the girl, and then his face—raised from the low bow— 
was as vacuous as the average beau’s, when he said,— 

“It is so long since we met, Miss Bessie, that I told your mother, 
though I leave on the midnight train for Washington, that I must stop 
to felicitate you on Time’s perfected process of changing the little girl 
into the woman.” 

He extended his ungloved hand ; and the girl, putting her own into 
it with as much of frost as her sinny nature could condense, noticed, 
woman-like, how brown and firm it was. 

“You were too good,” she answered, quietly. ‘And perhaps, in 
Time’s name, I should thank you for the implied compliment to him.” 

“TIndubitably, no!’ the Virginian exclaimed, courteously. “ It 
was but his bounden duty; and, sometimes a little slow, Time ever 
fulfils that.” 

‘You compliment him again,” she replied, more coldly. “So few 
do their ‘ bounden duty,’ nowadays.” 

“T have asked Mr. Fitzhugh to join our little party to Philadelphia 
for ‘ Faust’,” Miss Nina broke in, joining the group. 
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“T hope he will,” McKee said, courteously, intuitively feeling that 
the frost was growing more crisp. 

“ But he tells me,” the Philadelphia beauty answered, with a pretty 

ut, “that he is pledged to join a large hunting-party in Western 
Virginia next week.” 

“ What will you go to hunt, Fitzhugh?” Willie McKee asked, 
naively. 

Another quick glance shot into the questioner’s eyes, as the Vir- 
ginian answered, calmly,— 

“ Anything that may be trapped or killed. But I am risking the 
Washington Express. Good-night. You ladies may possibly conjec- 
ture part of my regret in missing the Philadelphia trip.” And the 
polished traitor strode through the room and disappeared, as he turned 
at the front door, muttering,— 

“ Bah! They cannot suspect—— ’Tis their very vacuity beats me. 
But I must find out the hour—and the route.” 

A group of gilded youth and nickel-plated age had approached the 
girls. McKee glanced at his watch. ; 

“Pardon what stupidity of society calls rudeness,” he said ; “ but 
really it is compliment; for I fear such distraction will make me 
late. I am booked for a duck-hunt at dawn, so must tear myself away 
now. 
A moment later, Bessie Westchester, with most unusual awkward- 
ness for her, caught her flounce upon a carved chair and fled up-stairs 
to repair damages. Passing her cousin in the hall, she whispered,— 

“ Ready at two, sharp !” 

The ladies’ dressing-room showed no occupant to the girl’s glance 
through its door; and, passing up the dark stairway beyond, to the 
third story, she tapped softly at a closed door, entering without pausing 
for reply. 

ik bowel female form before the fire raised suddenly at the sound, 
from the hands that covered it, a pale face crowned with glossy coils 
of ruddy hair; and the eager eyes of Carolyn Clay questioned hun- 
grily those of her friend. . 

“Qh, Bess! I thought you would never come! Has he succeeded ? 
Can I get off?” 

“Yes, Caro; all is ready.” 

“Thank God! Thank God!” Miss Clay murmured, with a choking 
sob. Oh, Bess! had anything stopped me again, I should. have de- 
spaired,—broken down! Never before have I been so nervous,—so 
oppressed! If anything has happened over there,—if Fairfax——” 

For answer Bessie Westchester drew from her bosom the crumpled 
note. The other girl clutched it eagerly, rushed to the table lamp, and 
devoured, with burning eyes, the hastily-scribbled words, without 
address or signature : 

“Only a moment to write. Am almost wild with doubt. She 
should be back, but has not even been heard from. Fairfax no worse; — 
his fever perhaps lighter. Messenger waits. God guard you—and her !” 

Miss Clay reread the words, twice, thrice, and pressed them to her 
trembling lips, ere they formed the words,— . 

Voi. XLVIII.—48 


” 
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“ Poor, dear mother! How anxious she must be! But our baby 
is better, thank God! How did it come?” 

“ Willie McKee'brought it to mamma. Carroll Meredith met old 
Pete at ‘the Ferry.’ ” 

Again the older woman read the letter; then, with a deep sigh, she 
stood erect, thinking. And a fair contrast were the women, seen thus : 
Bessie Westchester plump, fresh, petite, her low ball-dress showing 
the perfect neck and bust and softly-rounded arms of lately-budded 
womanhood, her bright face grave and soft in sympathy, and its dark 
eyes tender through unshed tears; Carolyn Clay tall, majestic, defiant, 
her grand head thrown back, the supple curves of her form well re- 
lieved by the rough riding-habit, its skirt turned in and sewed lightly, 
to be used at need. 

At length, with a sigh,—more of decision than of discontent,—she 
dropped into her low chair again, with the quiet query,— 

“ At what hour, dear?” 

“ At two this morning,” the other answered, promptly. “ Willie is 
supposed. to be going ducking; he has passes, if needful. You will 
reach ‘the Ferry’ by dawn; the moon will be late to-morrow; and 
the river is clear.” 

Again Miss Clay’s lips moved; but only the half-audible sound 
came,— 

“ Merciful God! I thank Thee !” 

Then, gliding to her side, the other girl slid softly to the floor, 
resting her head in her friend’s lap; while the round, white arms 
gleamed fair in the firelight against the rough habit, as they clasped 
Carolyn Clay lovingly. And her haughty head bowed over her friend, 
8 : mingled its spun gold with the dark curls upon which she pressed 

er lips. 





CHAPTER VI. 
TRAITOR AND TRUE. 
Ir Peyton Fitzhugh really desired to take the midnight express for 


Washington, his were certainly very leisurely movements to reach it. 
He lounged into the Maryland Club,—unusually empty, as it 


‘ chanced,—lit a cigar, and sat down with an evening paper, glancing 


over its margin at every one entering the hall beyond. Men passed in, 
or out, occasionally, until, at last, a tall, athletic man, bronzed and 
careless in dress, entered the club and strolled into the billiard-room. 

Laying aside his paper, the watcher lounged into the same room, 
carelessly taking a cue from the rack and testing the balls on the. 
nearest table. 

“ Hello! Peyton, old boy !” 

“Why, Carroll Meredith! Is that you?” 

The greetings were simultaneous, as their eyes met; and the last- 
comer grasped Fitzhugh’s hand warmly, as he queried,— 

“Where in thunder do you come from? MHaven’t heard of you 
since we parted in Paris last year.” 
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“Yet I’ve been over here three months, and been a good deal in 


society ——” 

“Damn society !” ejaculated Carroll Meredith, with perfunctory 
profanity ; adding, with largely-lacking respect, “ What’s in it, anyway? 
A lot of green girls and greener snips, or, worse yet, old boys and 

irls playing young. I hate mutton dressed lamb-fashion, Peyton. 
ot sick of it long ago. By George! you’re old enough to know it all 
through, too.” : 

“Sto ! No allusion to my age,” Fitzhugh laughed. “Come, let’s 
have a glass of wine to the jolly days in Paris.” 

“ Um—um !”—Meredith shook his head rather ruefully,—“ can’t 
do it, old boy. . Never drink anything now. Why, I’ve tasted nothing 
but coffee since I got home. You know my love for it? Well, ’m 
the moral bachelor of the club now.” 

“You always were; but now you look it,” the other laughed back. 

“That’s exposure. Just back from a duck-hunt,” Meredith re- 
torted, with a quick glance in the mirror. “That confounded nose of 
mine colored like a meerschfium years ago; but I am a regular Father 
Mathew, now.” 

“ Well, try a carom game, while we talk,” Fitzhugh proposed. “I 
suppose your morals won’t blush if I drink a glass of champagne? 
I’ve been at a swell musicale ; but it was too ‘ Union’ there to suit my 
taste, so I slipped off before supper. Carroll, why does Mrs. Gray-—~” 

The other man had crossed to the rack. At the name, the cue he 
grasped hung half suspended, as he wheeled and stared at the speaker. 

“ Pardon me,” the other continued, courteously. “I had forgotten 
Gilmor Gray was your cousin. But, really, to ws the blue-coats must 
grate a bit. I suppose there’s good reason for it sometimes,—diplo- 
macy, convenance, or what not; but J don’t care for too much of it my- 
self.’ ; 

Carroll Meredith glanced cautiously and quickly about the room, 
then into the hall, approaching the table as though about to say some- 
thing serious. Then, suddenly changing his mind, he asked, bluntly,— 

“Why didn’t you go across, then? You’re a Virginian, a great 
rider, and a crack shot. Mosby needs men ; so does Stuart. But per- 
haps my question is——” 

“Not the least in the world,” Fitzhugh replied, suavely. “I’ve 
only been back awhile, and I’m so deuced lazy, you know. Besides, 
there’s nothing doing across just now. In the spring I will be in my 
native State. And, Carroll,”—he drew closer, looking steadily in the 
other’s eyes, and his voice grew vibrant, with a solemn ring in it,—“ if 
the end does not show me worthy of my name and race, may you all— 
may God himself—curse the traitor’s grave in which I lie !” 

The Marylander extended frankly his strong, brown hand, as he 
said, warmly,— 

“ Pardon my awkwardness, Peyton. I’m a blunt, rough fellow, not 
one of you society men, but I’m man enough to recognize another 
when I meet him. I know you're all right, old boy. The fellow 
that out-boxed, out-wrestled, and out-ran me at Charlotteville, that 
took away my prettiest partner at Mabille, could never funk! I'll 
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hear of you yet.—Here, Sam!” he called to the negro advancin 
with the wine-cooler, “ bring another glass !—Peyton, old fellow, I’! 
take just one drink to your coming shoulder-straps !” 

The clock on the mantel chimed eleven as the two men drained 
their glasses, The Virginian’s black eyes shot one anxious glance at the 
dial ; then, as they rested on the frank, ruddy face of his companion, 
something crept into them that. was not all pity, nor yet wholly con- 
tempt. For Meredith smacked his lips, crying, with a laugh,— 

“A-ah! that goes to the spot! By George! it’s like rain after 
adrouth! It’s your play.—Here, Sam, fill this up.” And he drained 
another foaming goblet of the ice-cold wine. 

Somehow Fitzhugh played very bad billiards, missing easy shots 
under his friend’s good-natured banter. 

“ Hang it, my nerves are out of gear,” he cried, as he lost a simple 
carom, “ Finish that fizz, Carroll: it’s woman’s drink at the best. 


~ I want a bracer.—Here, Sam !”—he struck the gong on the mantel,— 


“bring me some cognac.” 

“Finish nothing!’ the other player retorted. “That bottle’s 
empty already.—Bring two cognacs, Sam. Damn it! bring the 
bottle !” 

Fitzhugh looked keenly at the speaker, missed at last, and, leaning 
on his cue, was about to speak earnestly, but changed his mind and 
only asked ,— 

“Shoot much now? Much game down in the counties?” 

“Lots! I go down often,” Meredith answered, growing more glib 
under the mixture of cognac-and champagne. “Say, Peyton, there’s 
bigger game in Prince George’s now ” He checked himself sud- 
denly, with a shrewd leer at the other’s impassive face. “ Rare days 
we did use to have in old times, eh? Guess I was rather fond of a 
tear, for a youngster. Remember that summer at Capon, just before 
the war, when I fel] waltzing with Carolyn Again he checked 
himself, more abruptly and with more of effort, aiming intently at his 
ball. 

“They were jolly days,” Fitzhugh said. “ Here’s to their return 
—after the war!” 

He filled both glasses brimming. Meredith gulped his eagerly, to 
the last drop ; but the other man, seemingly eager for his turn at the 








' . balls, placed his glass on a side-stand, scarcely touched. 


“Say, Peyton, old boy,” Meredith cried suddenly, as his opponent 
finished a small run which he neglectéd to count, “I used to think 
that summer you were pretty soft on her.” 

“Indeed? On whom ?” 

“Carolyn Clay. She was a beauty, though. George! how she 
could ride and shoot! A perfect théroughbred! But you did seem 
pretty hard hit !” 

“Did I? ’Pon my word, I forget,” Fitzhugh retorted, with con- 
trolled tongue; but his eyes glowed, as they measured the other man, , 
now stretching unsteadily across the table. ‘‘ What ever became of 
Miss lay ?” 

“She’s all right, old boy! She——” Suddenly-Meredith checked 
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himself, steadying his body against the cushion, as he gazed at his 
querist with a stare meant to be penetrating, but too largely tinctured 
with alcohol. ‘She’s somewhere over in Virginia, I suppose.” 

“Well, I hope we may meet,—in the spring,” Fitzhugh answered, 
quietly; and he refilled the other’s glass, adding a drop to his own 
full one. ‘“ Here’s to good old times, Carroll !” 

“To old times it.is! Damn it, Peyton, meeting you does bring 
’em back! Many a jolly tear, eh?” and he gulped down the fiery 
cognac as it had been water. “ Ah, that’s the stuff! You're right! 
woman’s wine, champagne. What were we saying ?—Carolyn Clay? 
Yes; she’s a grand girl !—she’s a soldier !—Peyton, ol’ boy, if I wasn’t 
pledged,—if I dared,—I might tell you something to ’stonish 
Whose shot is it? Mine?” 

He broke off abruptly, turning to the table and playing wildly, 
but counting. Again Fitzhugh’s eyes sought the clock anxiously. It 
marked the quarter to twelve. 

Game!” he cried, suddenly. “ T’ll bet you a terrapin supper you 
can’t beat me, the next game we play. This room is too hot. Come, 
let’s get into the air. One night-cap, and I’ll walk home with you.” 

Again he filled the glasses with steady hand. Again Meredith 
drained his, lurching heavy towards the hat-rack. Then the two 
locked arms, passing into the black December night. The cold wind, 
contrasting -to the close room, drove the alcohol fumes faster to 
Meredith’s brain, loosening his legs and his tongue in equal degree. 

“Yes, sir! Carolyn Clay’s soldier, ev’ry inch! Braves’ girl yo’ 
ever heard o’. An’ litt’) Will McKee,”—he gabbled on, with a 
chuckle,—“ tha’ litt?! shrimp!—Peyton, you’d nev’ s’pect society — 
beau like him—damn sush pavement !—you’d nev’ s’pect shrimp like 
him—— Know I can trust you, ol’ boy! But he’s riskin’ Ol 
Capito é 

When Peyton Fitzhugh had found Carroll Meredith’s night-key, 
left him in his room, and turned once more into the night, he muttered 
to himself,— 

“A gentleman in soul, with a big heart! God forgive the poor 
fellow,—and me! But I had to do it!” 

Pulling his soft hat down over his face, and throwing the collar of 
his long ulster high about it, the spy strode rapidly through deserted 
streets, turned into an alley-way, and halted before a low arch, where 
a sentry walked lazily. The man came to a carry, and the spy, pass- 
ing him unquestioned, mounted the steps to a dim-lit hall, where an 
orderly dozed at a desk. 

“ Major in, Caspar?” he asked, abruptly, and, receiving answer, 
tapped at a door labelled .“ Adjutant-General.” As he entered, a 
slight, boyish officer glanced up from despatches littering his desk. 

“Um! you’re on time,” he said, abruptly, as the neighboring clock 
oe out for midnight. “A minute later, you had found the office 
shut, ; 

“T said I would be here by twelve, major,” thespy answered. “TI 

was detained by duty. Any orders for me, sir?” 

“None. Important news from your general, though ; so Washing- 
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ton wires me. He failed to strike Stuart’s advance, under Rosser, that 
morning you guided him to Beckley’s Cross-Roads. The damned Rebel 
was beforehand and got in his rear.” é 

“ Did they strike, sir? Did they cut the general off?” Fitzhugh 
asked the questions eagerly and with a strange gleam in his eyes. 

“Yes; they struck, and pretty hard, too. But the general cut his 
way through, rather crippled. No, there is no blame attaching to you, 
Fitzhugh. The fault lies with Major Conyers’s scout. He is under 
arrest. You seem to have done your full duty.” 

“T tried to do my full duty, sir.” The reply was unwonted in its 
meekness ; and the spy’s eyes were downcast, as he queried, “‘ Where 
did the general get out? Has he made the river again 2” 

“Yes; but some regiments scattered, and the stragglers come in 
slowly.” 

“They should be struck in detail,—scattered along the river,” 
Fitzhugh said, slowly, half absently. 

“ Damn it, sir, you’d better give your views to General Sheridan,” 
the infantry major retorted, abruptly. ‘J am not commanding the 
cavalry of the Army of the Potomac.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” the spy answered, not raising his eyes, in which 
the gleam still lingered. “Am I to go over? Any orders for me?” 

“No; you are to remain here,—probably accompany General 
Baldwin on a prison-inspection that has been demanded by these 
newspaper meddlers. Good-night.—Caspar !’ The major rose, sort- 
ing his papers, the spy turning slowly to the door, as though regretting 
something, when the officer added,— 

“ By the way, what is this young fellow McKee?” 

“Nothing, sir,” was the prompt answer, as Fitzhugh glanced 
quickly at the questioner. “A society butterfly, without brains. He 
is not suspected, I presume ?” 

“Qh, no. Only, he’s always so devilish polite to me, for sake of 
getting passes where none are needed, that it amounts to a bore. He. 
talked two hours and wasted two bottles of wine to-night to get per- 
mits to hunt in Prince George’s. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, sir,” the spy answered, quickly leaving the room and 
descending to the street. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Willie McKee had left the musicale and let him- 
self quietly into the darkened home of Ifis widowed mother. Passing 
softly through to the stables, he waked his groom, gave special instruc- 
tions about feeding his best horse, and ordered his hunting-trap to be 
in readiness at two o’clock. - 

Then, mounting to his own suite, he laid out his corduroys and 
boots, selected a Winchester rifle from the several cases, and, carefully 
inspecting the grease on the cartridges, loaded it and tested the lock. 

Next he unlocked a cupboard, taking thence and stowing in his 
bird-bag a strange outfit for a duck-hunt. There were carefully-tied 
parcels from the druggist, hanks of silk and strong flax, papers of 
needles, postage-stamps, and, last, three large, flat flasks of brandy, 
labelled “1840,” as though to equalize the outfit. Packing finished, 
McKee reread the passes the Federal had lately so contemned, made 
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some careful memoranda in finest writing upon thin sheets of paper, 
and drew an old pipe of brier-wood from his pocket. Carefully clean- 
ing the tube, he rolled the papers tightly, forced them in, and smeared 
a little of the nicotine on top, to color the edges from recognition. 

Lastly, the youth arrayed himself in hunting-rig as carefully as 
though preparing for his wedding, humming, during the process, 
snatches of melody from late opéra-bouffes. Then, as the cuckoo clock 
on his wall cooed out the half-hour past one, he descended softly to the 
stable-yard. 

The hunting-trap was already rolled out; and, packing gun and 
bird-bag carefully under the heavy fur robes, the master turned, to find 
his ebon groom close at his elbow. 

“ Mass’ Will, ent yo’ gwine ter read da note?” 

“ What note, Elijah ?” 

_ “Da note da whi’ man dun lef’. W’y yo’ doan’ read it?” And, for 
the first time, the negro extended a dingy envelope. ° 

“Who left this? Did you tell any one I was going gunning?” 
the master asked, anxiously. 

“How I’s gwine tell um, w’en I ain’t knowed it? an’, ’sides, ’e 
ain’t ax nuthin’,” the man replied, with the negro’s usual indirection. 

‘“‘ Who left it, sir? Hold your lantern.” 

“ How I know who lef’ it, w’en he unbeknownst to me an’ I ain’t 
yeered his entitle? W’en’e ax is yo’ in, I ain’t tell him is yo’; I 
only ax ’im is yo’ in? Den he say, gi’e un dis note, sho! Da’s de 
note. 

Tearing open the envelope, on which the gum was still moist, 
-McKee bégan to read by light of the stable lantern,—curiously at 
first, then eagerly, at last with amazement stamped on every feature. 

“Wait to hitch up till I';come back. Lock this gate after me,” he 
ordered, rapidly. Then he passed into the street; and the negro, 
hearing his rapid foot-falls ring along the stones, showed his white 
teeth as he turned the key, and muttered,— 

“ Reck’n ’e ent comin’ back! Dis yere hunt dun gone up. Da 


note cum frum a gal, sho’ ’nuff !” 





CHAPTER VII. 
TANGLING THE SKEIN. 


THE musicale had broken up early, and the Gilmor Gray mansion 
was tightly closed. Not one light shone from its tall, brown front, 
and the very servants’ quarters were dark and still, as the clock of 
a church hard by clanged out twice upon the night. 

Bessie Westchester had soon left her hidden guest, to mingle brightly 
again with those below; but never had the cordial hospitality of that 
fair maiden—of her whole household, in fact—really found so “ sweet” 
that proverbially much-slandered “old word, good-by !” 

Necessary sequele of a feast properly looked to, though in unusual 
haste for a notable housekeeper, Mrs. Gray had dismissed her willing 
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servants to rest; and, a little later, her husband had quietly locked the 
door leading from their wing to the family section of the dwelling. 

“TI may disappoint some colored lodge, for once,” he had remarked 
to his wife, as he pocketed the key ; “but to-night even our own eyes 
and ears are dangerous to trust to.” 

And now Bessie Westchester, her becoming ball-dress changed for 
a loose but equally becoming wrapper, again nestled on the floor, close 
to Carolyn Clay, who waited, calm and resolute, as the minutes sped 
on with feet that seemed leaden-shod to her anxious suspense. And 
below, her mother and sister moved noiselessly about the pantry, pack- 
ing, as compactly as deft hands might, an ample luncheon into the flat 
tin case. 

“She will probably get wet, poor child!” the matron said, removing 
a layer of thin sandwiches to wedge in slices of fruit-cake. “The 
tin is the safest ; but, dear me! how little it holds !” 

“But these must go in, mamma,” answered Miss Westchester. 
“Dear Caro! No telling when she'll see fruit-cake again! How 
dreadful it all iss mamma! Only think what she tells us about sor- 
ghum and corn-bread! Wait; press on the sandwiches, while I wedge 
in these sardines.” 

“ Really, wife,” interposed the late bachelor-club man, “you must 
expect her to realize that green colonel’s orders issued to his men, to 
‘cook and eat five days’ rations immediately’ !” 

“I wish they all could, over there !” the wife retorted, her wanting 

logic condoned by a deep sigh. “Just think of your poor brother 
Llowndes, Gilmor, starving on bacon and hard tack !” 
, It is good for his liver, my dear,” Mr. Gray replied, with a light- 
ness belied by his eyes. ‘My brother Llowndes has so far in his life 
eaten pdté and terrapin enough to bring camp-fare for the next ten 
years up to a pretty luxurious average.” 

But away up in the attic hiding-place no badinage was spoken. 
Carolyn Clay had several times gone over the details of her perilous 
trip across. Each time she had spoken with naive freedom of her 
fears, her suspense, and her joy at rescue,—all without reserve. But 
one thing she had never told,—approaching it with ready purpose, only 
to find her lips close and a throbbing something just beneath her throat 
which she could not control. 

She had never explained that the man who had saved her, at risk 
of instant traitor’s doom, was himself a renegade,—doubly a traitor to 
the cause that made him so, by that very act. Far less had she been 
able to frame the two words of his name, once sweetly familiar to her 
lips, now bitter as Dead Sea fruit upon them, 

Often—after Bessie had listened with sighs and tears of sympathy, 
then left her—Carolyn Clay would upbraid her conscience for this 
half-confidence to friends so tender and so loyal, even now risking so 
much for her. And then her conscience would argue, not without a 
quibble, that it was so unnecessary,—that it could abut disgrace his 


name for those true ones who bore it so well,—that this one exposure 
could do no good. So the girl—reassuring herself, in woman’s way, 
that no lingering thought of his past, no pity for herself, mixed with 
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the resolve—accepted her wish as her duty, and was silent. And 
Bessie Westchester had accepted as true her own brain-built little 
romance that the self-sacrifice and grave peril had been incurred by 
some Federal officer for sake of her friend’s helplessness in danger,— 
perhaps, she told herself, for sake of her fair face. - 

And now the dark eyes of the listener stood wide, and her gentle 
bosom heaved rapidly under the loose folds of the wrapper, as she 
heard the twice-told tale for the last time, as she believed,—followed 
the night escape through the driving snow, welcomed the slow-coming 
dawn, and thrilled at the first sight of Rosser’s advance. 

“ What a noble, selfless hero!” the younger girl cried, after a long- 
drawn sigh of relief. “And not even to know his name! J would 
have had more curiosity, even then. But he must be a gentleman, 
Caro! Base blood would never have risked so much,—been so ‘ tender 
and trewe,’-—even for your eyes!” 

Miss Clay’s eyes were studying the pictures in the fire. A half- 
sigh trembled to her lips; but she stifled it as she answered, sadly,— 

“ He was a gentleman—before he joined Virginia’s enemies.” 

“ But, Caro, they were not his enemies.” 

“No, seemingly not; only Virginia’s,” the other answered, with 
sudden fierceness. 

“ But it is odd he never told you his name. It would have taken 
but an instant ; and if you two ever meet again “ 

“God forbid that!” Carolyn Clay rose to her feet, towering taller 
in the flickering firelight. “I hope never to look upon ‘his face 
again !”” 

“ How uncompromising you are!” her friend persisted. “Yet you 
owe him so deep a debt,—your life, perhaps.” 

“Yes; I owe him that,—God help me!” She turned away 
abruptly, as a deep surge of color swept her pale face. “Yes; I owe 
him a debt I can never pay,—never! I owe him escape from a spy’s 
death! I owe him—oh, Bess, I never realized half how much, until 
I rode in sight of those dear gray-jackets, St. Andrew’s cross fluttering 
so gayly over them!” She gazed absently into the fire a moment, the 
color still warm on her face. “ And, Bess, when I told Colonel Ran- 
dolph every word the tr——the man had said, he called me a ‘little 
hero,’ said I had put Rosser under deepest obligation, that he could 
strike the Yankees in the rear, and -the road to the river was open to 
me.” ; 

“TI wish I knew who he was,” the younger girl persisted, lookin 
intently into the coals at a dimly-sketched procession with bachpennil 
of white lace and orange-blossoms. “Caro, after all these dreadful 
days are over, when peace comes again, you two will meet again. 
Maybe this may bring you closer P 

“ Never! I will never look upon his face again!” The words were 
low and slowly spoken, but they had the solemn cadence of a dirge. 

“You cannot tell,” Bessie urged. “We may all be one people again 


some day. No girl can read her own fate, dear; unless—they used to 
9 














say, now I remember, that your wilful heart had found its master: 
“Hush! Oh, if you only knew, Bess!” There was a world of 
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self-pity, nearly as much of self-contempt, in the woman’s low tone. 
“ Dear child, living as you live, seeing only what you see, it is hard 
indeed to understand us! Amid the privations, the suffering, the dan- 
ger around me, I should be worse than base to think of such light 
things. Once, perhaps, I was very different,”—the red glow burned 
on her face once more, the firm lips trembled an instant, ere she went 
on, gravely,—“ but, even then, those rumors were idle.” 

“Forgive me, dear: I believe—— Oh, Caro, I forgot! serious 
on drovg it out of my head ; but who do you suppose was here to- 
night ? 

ei How should I guess?” There was more of weariness than of 
interest in Miss Clay’s reply ; but inborn courtesy forced the addition, 
“IT am such a stranger—an exile—now.” 

“An old friend of yours; and a very good one, too, they said. 
Frankly, I do not like him, though it may be ‘ Doctor Fell.’ I think 
he should be in the army,—our army! But otherwise he’s just splendid! 
Guess. : 

“Tt would be useless,” Miss Clay answered, absently, glancing at 

the clock. ‘“ Thank heaven ! it is two o’clock.” 
“No, you could never guess,” Bessie ran on, full of her romance. 
“Tt was Peyton a 

“ Peyton Fitzhugh !” 

Carolyn Clay wheeled round upon the sitting girl, towering over 
_her with eyes that blazed in equal anger and amazement. “ Here ?— 

To-night ?—In this house?” 

“Why not, dear? He is an old friend of mamma’s, and very 
popular here with both sets.” 

“Why not? Do they not know that Why, Bess, he was 
the——” With blazing eyes, clinched hands, and laboring bosom, 
Miss Clay stopped suddenly. What it was she herself could not. 
have told ; but again that inner something—stronger than her impulse 
and indignation, dominating her helpless will—whispered, “ Peace : 
be still!” She stood silent, rooted to the spot, staring at her friend. 

“T knew you would be surprised,” the other went on. “ And 
really, Caro, you do seem to recollect very well, considering your denial 
just now. If a mere name carries such talisman, I do not wonder so 
much at your unfeminine curiosity as to that unselfish hero who saved 
you at risk of a halter.” 

Over Carolyn Clay’s face, now pale as death once more, swept 
thoughts too swift and complicated for Seanese by the inexperience 








that watched it. But, seeing them, the younger woman ceased badi- 
nage, and, rising quickly, passed loving arms about the tall form, 
nestling her head upon its tumult-tossed bosom. 

“Forgive me, darling,” she whispered, softly. “I was silly, 
thoughtless. I, too, know what it is to care for some one. Were I 
separated from Willie——” 

Abruptly, almost roughly, Miss Clay ignored the caress and repu- 
diated the suggestion. 

“You are wrong,—utterly wrong, child!” she cried. “I do not 
care for that—that man. On the contrary, I hate—despise him. He 
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is not fit to let your feet spurn him,—far less to touch your hand. 
Does not your mother know—suspect——” 

“What?” Bessie’s eyes grew wide with wonder, as the other 
paused suddenly. “Why, Caro! I never saw you so excited,—so 
worked up. It must, indeed, be something terrible! Tell me, please!” 

Miss Clay’s face darkened, and her breath came hard and quick. 
She clinched her hands fiercely ; but still she did not speak, only 
staring at the other. Then, with a great effort, she turned a deadly 
white face, lit by gleaming eyes, upon her : " 

“ Bessie, that man is He it was who——” Memory, grati- 
tude,—whatever stronger feeling it may have been,—was too much for 
her. Again she broke down, sinking in her chair and covering her 
face, with the piteous moan,— 

“Oh, God! I cannot !—cannot !” 

“Wondering more still, but still deeply sympathetic, Bessie West- 
chester watched this unwonted weakness of the woman who had been 
her model of fearlessness and strength. 

Only one instant, though. The next she was kneeling by her side, 
her arms close about the heaving bosom, her lips pressed upon the 
glorious, bowed head : 

“Forgive me, dear! Please forgive me! I was silly even to men- 
tion him,—worse than silly to press you so. I think I understand a 

Once more Miss Clay broke roughly from the circling arms. Once 
more she stood erect with raised head and blazing eyes ; no weakness 
on her face now,—only resolve so fixed as to make its lines seem hard 
and cruel. 

“Bessie Westchester,” she said, in cold, metallic tone, “ you do not 
understand me; but—you shall! Not for base, selfish reason, not to 
protect myself from silly suspicion, but to protect you and yours, so 
good to me, I will speak! That man, whose name I have sworn shall 
never pass my lips,—that man, who has my just contempt and scorn, 
is ” 














The door opened quickly, and Mrs. Gray stood in it, panting from 
hasty ascent and with troubled face : 

“Caro, Willie is here——” 

“Thank God! I am ready!” The light of battle on her face 
melted into tender longing ; hope to be realized swept away thought of 
right and justice, as the words brought plainly before her the wide, 
dark river, the yearning loved ones far beyond. 

“Stop, dear,” the matron said, stopping with a gesture the quick 
grasp for hat and gloves, the careful, instinctive touch for precious 
packages sewed into the skirt. ‘ Willie must see you first. Some 
difficulty has-——~” 

“Difficulty? Oh, do not say he comes to disappoint me!” The 
color hope had driven to the girl’s face dropped out, leaving it ashen, 
her lips quivering soundlessly. 

“ Not so bad as that, I hope,” Mrs. Gray answered, gently ; and, 
stepping to the door, she called softly, and Willie McKee tiptoed into 
the room. 

His face was grave and troubled, his manner wholly changed from 
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the boyish exquisite who had lounged from that house two hours before. 
Those were days that made many men play strange parts; and Willie 
McKee was a natural actor. 

“Tt disappoints me, Miss Clay, almost as much as yourself,” he 
said, quietly. “I had set my heart on getting you across to-night ; 
and I believe you know that to do so I would risk anything, save one, 
—your capture.” 

“TI must always risk that,” the girl cried, impatiently. “I have no 
fear. Come, let us start !” 

“ Not until you know all,” the man answered, firmly. ‘Ordinary 
danger would not deter me, of course. Everything is ready,—medi- 
cines packed, passes secured. But, remember, this time your capture 
would be more serious than ever before. You are under gravest 
suspicion.” 

“Yes, I know. But, oh, I have been so careful !—seen no one. 
None could dream I was here.” 

- “ Your presence in Baltimore is known,” McKee answered, gently. 
“‘ How,-or by whom, God only knows.” 

“Known !” Only the one word from her white lips. 

“Yes; and more than that,” he went on, calmly. “Some one 
knows that you leave to-night, by what route, and that I go with you.” 

The girl’s face grew whiter still; her lips moved without sound, 
but her eyes flashed into Bessie’s with a blaze of accusing query in 
them. Then, still staring at her, the firm will mastered emotion so far 
that she whispered, hoarsely,— 

“ Are you sure? You saw—him ?” 

“Saw whom? Bessie, what do you know?” Mrs. Gray cried. 

But Carolyn Clay stopped her with a gesture imperious beyond 
question, and, turning to McKee, said, hoarsely,— 

“Goon. Tell me all.” 

“ T know no more,” he answered. ‘Only this note was left for me, 
by unknown hand, ten minutes since.” 

The woman seized the crumpled note eagerly, bending over the fire- 
light and reading rapidly. Then, pressing her hand hard over her 
eyes, she stood an instant still and cold, only heaving bosom and deep 
breath telling of sore struggle to be calm. Again she bent down, 
scanning the paper closely, her eyes burning each word into her brain. 
Then, leaning her head upon the low mantel, covered by one hand, she 
held the note to Bessie with the other; and she, understanding the 
command, read in tremulous voice the fateful message : 

“Do not start to-night. South bank swarms with stragglers. 
Rosser struck. Show her this, and await advice. She should obey 
warning from one who prayed her to pray for his soul.” 

Dead silence was on the little group. No one spoke, or moved, 
and the stillness grew almost unbearable, as the disappointed woman 
struggled fiercely with herself for the mastery. 

At length she raised her head, turning full to them a face pale and 
deep-lined, but firm and hard as the hollow voice that said,— 

“Twill obey. He were viler than Satan did—he lie now—to 
me——”’ bad 
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The effort of the soul was too great for the tried flesh. Suddenly 
she swayed, staggered forward a step, and would have fallen, had not 
Willie McKee caught her, dead fainting, in his arms. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
‘AS THEY MARCHED THROUGH THE TOWN.”’ 


THE Sabbath morning broke clear, but piercing cold, the garish 
sunlight giving little warmth in the teeth of the fierce east wind. 

Two days had passed, heavy, leaden-footed days to all inmates of 
the Gray mansion ; and to one of them expectancy became almost tor- 
ture, as no word came from Carolyn Clay’s unnamed watcher on the 
shore. Willie McKee stopped daily, to talk with his cousins; but he 
only shook his head gloomily in answer to eager queries, and avoided 
all suspicious mounting to the hidden visitor above. And she, cheered 
by the sympathy and love of trusted, tender women, recovered from 
the shock of surprise and disappointment. She seemed almost her old 
self again,—quiet, patient, almost hopeful outwardly, even if well-nigh 
despairing at heart. 

Of the cause of her fainting-fit she spoke little, calling it mere 
reaction from too high hope; but not even to Bessie—her special pet 
and favorite—did she once allude to the mysterious writer of the 
warning, save to say, finally,— 

“ T can say nothing, dear. In these days, when a man’s life may 
pay forfeit for one chance word, I dare not speak.” And the strong 
woman shuddered, as she added, “ Besides, God only knows ! I may be 
wrong. Later news has proved the truth of that warning. It was 
surely well meant and—timely. But by this time the Virginia bank 
must be clear.” She finished with almost a groan. “Oh, when will I 
get away ?” 

And Bessie Westchester, with the delicate tact of her race, forbore 
all question ; nor did she ever hint for the finish of that broken-off 
warning about Fitzhugh, even while, woman-like, she was gnawed by 
curiosity, which had, in this case at least, good basis of right to ques- 
tion. Yet, as her guest’s lips remained sealed, and no allusion to him 
escaped them more, the younger woman remained silent, wondering 
sorely. 

But this cold Sabbath morning brought McKee very early, and 
with him anxiety and activity to all the household. At breakfast 
when he came, the family rose promptly from the unfinished meal at 
the news he brought, and rapidly all viands within reach, all contents 
of the ample pantry that was Mrs. Gray’s prideful boast, were par- 
celled out and put in portable shape. Great tins of boiling coffee 
soon hissed in the kitchen; a passing baker’s cart was captured by 
McKee, and its entire contents quickly went beneath long knives in 
nimble hands. 

For that morning was one of those dies ire which made every sym- 
pathetic heart in Baltimore beat with heavier throb,—days which made 
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firm lips tremble and strong hands clinch hard, while they forced tears 
to tender eyes of all true women, Southern or Union in their sentiment. 

Rebel prisoners were to march through those streets, a spectacle 
and a warning ; not wantonly, perhaps, “to make a Roman holiday,” 
but because McHenry, the Old Capitol, and other border prisons over- 
flowed ; and these men, unexchanged, must go to prison-pens farther 
from chance of escape or recapture by sudden raid. 

In almost every residence along that fashionable street—nearest 
route of march to the Northern dépét—now showed activity and bustle 
unwonted at such an hour or on such day ; and many window-shutters 
bowed, then closed, as eager-watching eyes saw no approaching column, 
and their owners went back to the work of love. 

Then, after anxious waiting, the sad procession wheeled into view 
from a street below, the guard that encircled it moving slowly, as at a 
funeral, to fit the worn and painful step of many a one who followed. 
And a long, dreary line it was ; pitiful to see, in its evidences of wrecked 
manhood, often; of broken spirit, sometimes; of wasted hopes and 
longings, every where. : 

Old and young, the graybeard next the fresh and beardless boy, 
hardy, lank mountaineer and tender darling from city fireside,—all 
sorts and conditions of men of the South were there, marching side by 
side to that doom more dreaded than sudden death,—hopeless imprison- 
ment! For the word had gone forth that the starving South, eager to 
exchange consuming captured mouths for useful fighting hands, was 
not to be recuperated in that way. 

“Robbing the cradle and the grave” already—as the Northern 
leader put it—to hold her wide border, she was not to be given back 
those men she had trained, through privation, peril, and hope deferred, 
to suffer and be strong. 

Piteous was the plight of many a prisoner, weak, already prison- 
worn, and as sick in body as at heart. Here, one who might be a 
grandsire, toiling along the stones with stockingless feet, scarce held to 
shreds of shoes By bits of twine; there, a mere stripling,—blue-faced 
in the blast and shivering in thin, buttonless jacket,—blowing his 
numbed hands for warmth. Again, a bold, defiant figure —a newer 
capture, doubtless,—striding along with head erect and deep defiance 
smouldering in his eyes; and, close to him, the limping, shattered 
remnant of a man, hollow-eyed, with sunken cheeks and narrow chest, 
racked with coughing under the bleak December wind. 

In pairs, or fours, the prison-gang moved slowly forward, many 
scarce able to keep up even with the slow time of the guard. And, in 
the long line, few were more than half clad, scarcely one with an over- 
coat, but some hugging the torn and filthy blanket, or the scrap of old 
carpet used in its stead, as a very luxury of prison lot ! 

Some men were hatless, coatless, or wholly barefoot, victims of 
prison wear, or, worse, of wanton theft, which not seldom escaped the 
vigilance of higher office and left those vile enough to prey upon the 
helpless creatures in their charge. 

On almost every face, grayish pallor, familiar to all who watched 
the prisoner of that time,—a sickly, leaden ghastliness, as of ashes, 
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which accentuated more the pinched features and seemed to sink most 
fiery eyes deep back in their hollow sockets,—a hue not to be described, 
but born largely of bad fare and confinement, equally largely perhaps 
of despairing heart and of that scourge even of the busy camp, nos- 


On every porch and door-step along that dismal route, often lining 
the curb as well, stood grave-faced men and women, many with trem- 
bling lips or tear-blurred vision, eagerly scanning the _— passers, 
for chance of one familiar face. Almost every hand held somethiug,— | 
' packages of solid food, dainties long unknown to those men, famishing 
on prison fare, warm wraps, such clothing as haste collected, and some- 
times even blankets. 

And, as the line moved slowly on, grave men and dainty women— 
and bright-faced little children too, scarce comprehending, but thus 
love-laden also—left their homes, keeping abreast it, but ever repelled 
by bayonets of the guard, intervalled along the column. But suddenly, 
around the corner of the Gray residence, just beyond, rode an officer 
of rank, a sedate, kindly-faced veteran with stars upon his shoulder, 
and followed by a glittering staff. 

“ Halt!” rang out from the captain of the guard, a command gladly 
obeyed by the prisoners. Spite of the piercing wind sweeping down the 
broad street, many of them crouched down to rest, some lying prone 
upon the cold stones of the pavement, from sheer weakness. And it 
chanced the centre of the line was directly opposite the residence. 

From the closed lattice of her attic, Carolyn Clay scanned the pris- 
oners, with blazing eyes, her hands clinching and a hot sigh coming, 
but never a tear, as some poor wretch tottered and sought the inhos- 
pitable couch of the road-way. But her pale lips quivered, as they sent 
fervent supplication for these sufferers—strangers, yet brothers in their 
woe—up to the Throne’s foot of the All-Father. 

More than one face seemed familiar to her eyes, running swiftly 
down the line; some she had seen in camp, with more than one she had 
spoken, in the merry days of early war. Suddenly, as she looked, the 
woman gave a great gasp, the blood rushing to her ashen face, burnin 
on either cheek in great, red disks. And her long, taper hands clutch 
the shutters fiercely, as though to fling them wide. 

For there—coatless under the chilling wind, his prized thigh-boots 

of camp dandyism replaced by ragged shoes, yet frank, defiant, and 
; Hosen clear eyes flashing out of his cold-blued face—stood Evan Faunt- 
eroy. 

« Merciful God! Why am I so helpless? Oh; if I but dared !” 
Miss Clay cried aloud, as her hands dropped listless from the lattice. 
“Qh, if Bessie were but here! Father, aid me now!” 

As though in answer to her prayer, the door opened hastily, and 
the girl she longed for, running in panting, passed her arm about the 
other, as she followed her gaze below. 

“TI thought of you, Caro, so helpless up here!” she gasped. 
“There might be some one you knew; some frien e 

“There! Evan, my cousin !”” Carolyn Clay cried, trembling in her 
eagerness. “Thank God that Hesent you! See the tall boy—no, not 
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that,—the coatless one! Bess, he is Evan,—the one captured that 
night for me! You must——” 

“ All right! I know,” the other answered, rapidly ; and the warm 
kiss she paused to press on her friend’s cheek told her that she was 
understood. 

Down to the street, at breakneck speed, went the young girl, calling 
to a negro with coffee-can, as she snatched some bundles from the hall — 
table and ran hatless into the cold air. For by this time the surgin 
crowd—and in it some of the best and most noted blood of Mersand 
—was pressing close upon the guard, but still kept back by the barrier 
of rifles at “ port.” 

Passing rapidly down the line, Bessie Westchester paused opposite 
Evan, working her way through the crowd, close up to the barrier of 
steel. Then, watching eagerly, she managed to catch his eye, and—the 
natural gallantry of the Virginian aided by the evident interest in her 
expressive face—held: it fixed upon her. A puzzled look stole across 
the young scout’s features, as he wondered whether her intent regard 
meant that they had met before. Evidently he had been singled out; 
for, though a deeper tint dyed her soft cheeks, that gaze never left him, 
and to the query his eyebrows sent over the guard’s shoulder came a scarce 
perceptible movement of her own, followed by the bare suspicion of a 
nodded assent. Not one bit a fop, Evan knew then that the girl had 
a message for him, or had possibly seen him before; and, standing 
coatless there under the biting wind, his elastic spirit carried him back 
to all scenes of his infrequent absences from home, and admiration for 
the pretty, graceful woman, so plainly interested in him, mingled with 
his wonderment sufficiently to make him forget his sorry plight and 
singular costume for the time. 

“Can we not give the prisoners some coffee?” Bessie asked of the 
trim young lieutenant passing down the line. And she threw all the 
witchery of voice and face into the query. 

“Very sorry, miss,” the officer answered, courteously, pausing to 
raise his cap, then halting in evident admiration. “ But our orders are 
very strict. It is positively forbidden to allow any intercourse—— 
Fall back, there! Clear the roadway!” he interrupted himself sud- 
denly. 
The old general was riding, slowly and alone, down the line, looking 
on the captives with eyes that held more of pity than of curiosity. At 
the lieutenant’s tone the people instinctively fell back to the sidewalk, 
long inured to authority and well taught the necessity of obedience to 
its behests. Only Bessie Westchester stood her ground, now left en- 
tirely alone by rapid retreat of her friends, but perfectly quiet and at 
ease. 

“T beg pardon, miss,” again the young lieutenant’s hand went to 
his cap, the general now close upon them, but with face turned aside, 
“but I fear you did not hear.” 

“Oh, yes, I heard, thank you,” she answered, with a smile and 
another glance into the young man’s face that brought the color to it. 
Then, calmly and gracefully, as though waiting to receive a guest, the 
lithe little figure remained perfectly still in the very path of the slow- 
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moving horse, until his muzzle almost touched her hair. Then the 
little hand was raised to stroke his face; but the ungallant brute shied 
impatiently, as though resenting caress from a stranger. 





CHAPTER IX. 
A BOON AND ITS RESULT. 


THE movement quickly turned the old general’s eyes from the 

guarded line to the obstacle in his path, surprise now replacing the 
thoughtful pity in them. But before he could speak the girl was at 
his stirrup, her own eyes downcast, her voice quiet but beseeching, as 
she said,— 

“Pardon such boldness in a lady, and a stranger to you, General 
Baldwin. Iam Miss Bessie Westchester-—” 

“ Relation of Howard Westchester, formerly of the Artillery ?” the 
old soldier asked, quickly. 

“Yes, sir; his youngest child,” Miss Bessie replied, with meekness 
of a budding saint. 

“We were tent-mates in Mexico, my child,” the veteran returned, 
warmly. “ We rode into the Belen gate side by side.” 

“T am so glad!” the girl cried, frankly. “That emboldens me; 
though your unfailing courtesy and kindness are too well known to 
prevent any Baltimore girl asking a favor at your hands.” 

“‘ Any favor, my dear young lady,” the general began, warmly, 
checking himself suddenly, to add, “that is, any in reason.” 

The girl raised to his large, lustrous eyes, humid with piteous obse- 
cration, as she said,— 

“Not in reason, but in common humanity, I ask this one, Gen- 
eral Baldwin!” Never before had the petted belle striven to throw so 
much of glamour into her glance on favored partner in the dance, or 
bee parti at watering-place, as now was given that gray-haired old 
soldier. 

“ Well, miss, I think you may safely ask,” he answered, with kindly 
smile and lifting his plumed hat. “ You do not look as if you could 
ask anything very dreadful.” 

“Then can we not have permission to give these poor fellows bread 
and coffee during their halt?” Spite of her trained tact, the woman’s 
lips trembled with anxiety as they formed the plea. 

“Um! There should be no communication between prisoners and 
citizens,” the soldier answered, gravely. ‘“ Leniency has been so often 
abused of late, that I issued very strict orders.” 

“ But you can stretch them a little—just this once,” she pleaded, 
eagerly. 

“ My dear young lady,”—the answer came seriously, almost sternly, 
— who can tell but the simple kindness might be abused again? I 


fear I must 4 
“ But were I your daughter, instead of your old comrade’s,” she 


urged, quickly. “If you had a son—there!” 
’ Vou. XLVIII.—44 
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“‘T had one son,” the veteran said, slowly, but his lips trembled,— 
“a gallant boy, who sleeps at Cemetery Hill.” 

e turned his face aside; but the chance shot had gone to his 
heart. Turning calmly to the girl, he added, gently,— 

“ For his memory,—for that of Mexico,—I will grant your request. 
Lieutenant, order the captain of the guard ” 

“ He is here, sir.” The junior passed to the rear as the captain 
halted, saluting grimly, with a scowl with anything but kindliness in 
it towards his charges, as the general said,— 

“Captain, instruct your guard detail to permit the ladies—only the 
ladies—to serve food to the prisoners during the halt.” 

“ My orders are very strict, general,” the officer demurred,—“ from 
my colonel, in writing.” 

‘Let me see them, sir.” Very different was the tone from that 
the veteran had used to the girl. “ Which is your regiment, sir?” 

“ Hundred and —th Indiana, sir,—Colonel Funkitt,” the captain 
answered, extending a paper drawn from his belt. 

Casting his eye over it, the general muttered to himself,— 

“Ah! I thought so: never been to the front!—_Um! my own 
orders.” Then he hastily pencilled across the paper, “ Abrogated for 
thirty minutes, at Baltimore only, at 9 a.m., December 8, 1863.— 
BALDWIN, Major-General, commanding.” 

Handing it back, without a word, to the guard commander, he 
turned again to the girl, with lifted hat: 

“T grant your request, Miss Westchester—for memory’s sake and 
your own. Thirty minutes will be allowed, to the ladies only.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you so much, general!” the girl cried; 
and the little hand went up warmly to the tall soldier’s. He tore off 
his right gauntlet and took it gently in his own, as he stooped from the 
saddle an added, lower,— 

“Tt is scarcely discipline, Miss Bessie; but itcan dono harm; and 
your own honest face, your father’s name, guarantee me that it will not 
be abused.” 

A scarlet flood dyed the girl’s face, and her eyes fell beneath the 
grave, fatherly regard of the old soldier, as he released her hand and 





- moved slowly on. Then she flew to the sidewalk to give the joyous 


tidings to mother and friends, not omitting another meaning glance at 
Evan Fauntleroy. 

As General Baldwin’s eyes turned to that group of waiting men 
and women, they encountered a glowing pair of black ones fixed 
steadily upon him, their owner standing directly behind Mrs. Gilmor 
Gray, and wrapped in a heavy, dark ulster. A light of recognition 
passed over the general’s face,and he made movement to check his 
horse, seeming about to speak. But the other man, with very slightest 
shake of his head, put his finger carelessly upon his lip, and the 
Federal commander—the look of recognition on his face changing to 
one of contempt—turned his eyes towards the prisoners once more, 
riding slowly onward. As he passed out of view, his mute interlocu- 
tor raised his hat gracefully, saying over that lady’s shoulder,— 

“A very sad spectacle, my dear Mrs, Gray !” 
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Turning quickly at the words, the matron started as her glance 
encountered the placid one of Peyton Fitzhugh. 

“A piteous spectacle, indeed,” she began, earnestly; but her 
younger daughter, coming up at the instant, looked full at the spy as 
she finished for her : 

“ And some of them are—Virginians !” 

“Yes; that tall, coatless youth looks like one,” he replied, un- 
perturbed, but with a meaning glance that brought the blood to her 
cheek. 

“Come, mamma, sister, we are wasting time.” Bessie turned her 

back abruptly on her handsome “ Doctor Fell,” covering her wonder 
if he had caught her signals to Evan, by directions to the bearers of 
the coffee-tins. 

There was general movement by the women, as news of the merci- 
ful order spread, Mrs. Gray and Miss Westchester already near the 


line. 
“ Poor young devil! He looks so deuced cold,” he said, distinctly. 


“Stop, Miss Bessie. Here, give him this.” 

As she turned in surprise, Bessie Westchester saw his tall figure 
clad only in a light walking-suit, his hand extending to her the warm 
ulster, as he added, meaningly, “ Not from me, of course; from your- 
self. He will prize it more, that way, and be more careful of it—than 
of his life and liberty.” 

Strangely enough, the graceful man was so awkward that he 
dropped the heavy coat, as the girl hesitated ; but when he raised it 
her quick ear caught, from lips that scarce moved, the hurried whis- 

er,— 
we Inside pocket,—warn him,—dangerous paper,—extreme cau- 
tion !” 
With brain whirling from excitement and conjecture, with no time 
to think, the girl took the coat. And ere she could form one word of 
query—not direct enough for exposure, if overheard—Fitzhugh had 
moved rapidly away. 

A moment later, matron and maid, Rebel sympathizer and Union 
loyalist alike, were close at the long line of captives, eager for warm 
drink and food,—more eager still for kindly word and touch of gentle ° 
hand, to bring back—home ! 

Strong food and steaming coffee, delicacies and warm wraps, were 
urged upon the needy men, their guards standing grim, but not unsym- 
pathetic, as they warned back those pressing too far beyond their line. 

“Thank you, miss, from my heart!’ Evan Fauntleroy said, 
cheerily, as he drained his second cup of coffee and munched rapidly 
on a third buttermilk biscuit. “TI’ll never forget your face,—your 
goodness to a stranger.” 

“ Flattering, that! I owe you one, Mr. Evan Fauntleroy! ’Tis 
not often that gentlemen who have danced with Bessie Westchester for- 
get her completely,” the girl retorted, with a bright smile, and a mock 
courtesy that brought a grin to the stolid face of the sentry at her 
elbow. But the meaning in the eyes she fixed on the youth’s belied 
her levity ; and again the dark arched eyebrows spoke, almost as plainly 
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as words had done, a quick caution to his sense, trained in peril of the 
border. He knew some meaning would underlie her words, and his 
brain grew alert to unravel it. 

“Your pretty cousin Carolyn is so close a friend to me, Mr. 
Fauntleroy, that she shall send you a message to mend your memory,” 
Bessie ran on, glibly enough, but with heart in her very throat, lest she 
might say too much. “ We were talking of you, only this morning. 
She is looking so well—so contented—now. I would not let her come 
out; there was too much risk—from the cold. But, had she dreamed 
you were here, she would have sent—indeed, you may really accept— 
her messages of love and cheer through me. She leaves for the North, 
very soon, to visit her mother and brother. He has been very sick, but 
is better now. I know you are glad that she took no risk,—from the 
weather,—even if you miss seeing her. Perhaps”—again the girl’s 
glance emphasized her words strongly and her brows moved slightly— 
“she may be looking at you from some window, now.” 

Fauntleroy’s glance answered that he fully understood her. His 
heart fluttered under his rough shirt; but he kept his face calm, though 
the pleasant surprise would send the color to his frost-nipped cheek. 

“T am so grateful to you,” he answered, jauntily enough, though 
the feeling in his voice made it vibrant. “Tell her, please, that I 
thank her and cannot be too glad that she did not risk—the cold.” 

“ How thoughtless I have been! Here, put this on, quickly,” the 
girl ed cried, handing him the ulster. “It is for you, from—a 

riend. 
“ Stand back, there! Only women allowed,” the sentry called, 
gruffly, turning from Bessie’s side and advancing a step. 

Peyton Fitzhugh had lounged away from the sidewalk and was 
approaching the line. 

Like a flash, she seized the opportunity, never pausing to note its 
cause, and the rapid whisper went straight to Evan’s brain : 

“She’s well—safe! If you escape, come tous! Bevery cautious ; 
breast-pocket,—a paper——” 

The sentry was beside her again; and she was saying aloud,— 

“So glad you remember me at last! Yes, I am the same little 
Bessie Westchester. Oh, yes, we live at the same old brown house 
yonder,”—she pointed him to it,—“ and the old number is unchanged, 
—462 Saint ’3 Street. You remember mamma married again,— 
Mr. Gilmor Gray. Everybody in Baltimore—yes, anywhere in Mary- 
land—knows Gilmor Gray.” With an effort, she again gulped down 
the rebellious heart, thumping so loud in her throat, adding, saucily,— 

“Sorry you can’t stop and call now, Mr. Reb; but some day— 
when you are paroled, or when we’ve whipped you all back into the 
Union in—mamma will perhaps open her doors—to Carolyn’s 
cousin. sure and remember the house, if you did forget me, 








“ Fall in, there! ’Tention, pris’ners! Fall in!” 


The gruff command rang along the line. 
With final hand-shake, low-breathed blessings on either side, and 
tearful eyes on that of the women, the pitiful column and its grim 
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escort formed, moving slowly up the street. And, watching them 
with wet lashes so long as they could see, some of those women stood 
in mid-street, unmindful of wind and cold, but with their baskets and 
coffee-cans alike emptied by the effort 


To do for those dear ones what woman 
Alone in her pity can do! 


Just then the chime of bells broke out sweetly on the frosty air, 
calling sinful ones to early church. But that goodly throng of gentle 
women had already offered up the incense of good deed at the highest 
Altar’s foot,—had already partaken of the Blessed Sacrament of love 
and pitying charity. 

Bessie Westchester had fled to her home,—to the attic,—into her 
friend’s arms. 

“ Brave, good Bess !”? Miss Clay cried, stroking the dark hair with 
hand that trembled strangely. “I saw you speak to him,—give him a 
coat; almost fancied you whispered something.” 

“TI did! Oh, Caro, it wassolucky! The Yankee turned away; I 
had asecond to tell him about you,—to warn him about the paper: ad 

“ What paper, child?” Miss Clay’s eyes opened wide. 

“The one left in the coat-pocket,—the one he cautioned me was 
dangerous——” 

“ He? Of whom are you speaking, Bess?” 

“Carolyn, that coat—that warning—was given me by——” She 
paused a moment, drawing back gently from her friend’s arms and 
dropping her eyes. But quickly she raised them again, looking steadily 
in the other’s face, as she said, slowly, “I cannot ask for what you 
left unfinished. I will not surmise, even, against your wish, why you 
considered him unworthy for my feet to spurn. But that coat, the 
paper, and the warning, were given by 

Miss Clay stood rooted to the spot by surprise, staring at the earnest 
speaker. But a deep red flush rose over cheek and neck and brow, as 
she cried,— 

“That man? They were given by——” 

“By him you swore never to name,” Bessie Westchester broke in, 
gravely. “You must have reason: keep your word. It was Peyton 

itzhugh.” 

















CHAPTER X. 
BETWEEN THE LINES. 


Mr. WILLIE McKEE walked restlessly up and down the bachelor 
rooms, special pride of his friend Carroll Meredith. Unique they were 
in decoration : antlers of ten, hung with varied guns, fishing-tackle, and 
game-bags ; rare stuffed specimens on brackets and stands; while the 
walls showed best reproductions of the sporting triumphs of American 
and foreign art. 

_ But the younger man was alone, as night fell rapidly over the cold 
quietude of the city, four days after that Sabbath when the prisoners 
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had through Baltimore streets ; and with it fell the north wind, 
that had howled all day, leaving the outer air piercing cold, and pre- 
saging a sharp, hard freeze. 

Raising the sash, McKee peered out anxiously into the fast-growing 
gloom, then shutting the window with a bang, and ‘shivering, as he 
muttered,— 

“Growing devilish cold! Why don’t he come? His despatch said 
five o’clock.” 

He poked the fire nervously, lit a fresh cigar, and threw himself 
into a great leathern chair, thinking half aloud: 

“Um! if Pete has come over, I’ll risk it to-night, without wait- 
ing for that nameless adviser she trusts so implicitly. If this calm 
holds, the river will freeze; and then if 

Brisk clatter of hoofs on the stones without brought the thinker to 
his feet, with the exclamation,— 

“ At last, thank heaven !” . 

But as he waited expectant for Carroll Meredith’s entrance, the 
door banged, a slow, heavy step crossed the hall, and a stout, ruddy- 
faced Irishwoman, with neat bands of grizzled hair low over her 
forehead, entered the room. 

“ Where is he, Mary ?” he queried, impatiently. 

“ He’s rid aff, sor,” the woman answered, “afther lavin’ this note 
for the masther.” 

“Was that not he?” 

“ At th’ dhoor? Shure it was wan av thim blue-coats, bad luck to 
’em! He fetched this: ‘ Wid despatch from hid-quarthers,’ he sid. I’d 
like to crack his hid-quarthers, be th’ same token !” 

With an angry toss of her head, she laid the note on the table. It 
was an official envelope, printed in the corner, “ Head-Quarters Depart- 
ment of Maryland, Adjutant-General’s Office. Official business,” and 
directed to Carroll Meredith, Esqr., in prim, clerical hand. 

McKee stared hard at the missive, taking it up more than once, as 
though his curiosity would force him to open it. Could it be an arrest ? 
he wondered. His friend made frequent trips to “the Ferry,” but his 
ordinary huntsman’s life left them presumably without suspicion. Be- 
sides, were it an arrest, it would come in very different manner. A 
warning, perhaps? Yet Meredith had no friends among the Federals, 
—had avoided the officers, and even lectured McKee roundly for his 
courtesies to Major Bond for sake of passes. Anyway, no warning 
could come from that office. What could it mean? Again he took up 
the envelope, handling it as though it burned him, then holding it 
close to the ruddy blaze, only to find it densely opaque. 

“ Who brought it, Mary ?” he asked of the servant, still lingering 
by the table. “ An orderly ?” 

“ Virry, sor! A dacint-shpoken lad eno’, barrin’ th’ blue,” she 
answered, in an accent that long residence nor long devotion to the 
Meredith family had been potent to conquer. “He sid it was im- 
mayjit ; and J sid I’d hand ut to th’ masther in three winks av a pig’s 
eye! I wudn’t be afther littin’ th’ likes o’ thith. know whither he wor 
in or no, 
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-  ©You are right, Mary. Prudence can do no harm in these days. 
Of course Carroll only goes hunting, but——” 

“Ts it that? Shure it’s th’ bad shot he’s grown, thin, fur whin he 
takes th’ longest thrip th’ bag comes in th’ imptiest! But where he 
goes, an’ whin, is his own bisuness, an’ none av the blue divils’ matther.” 
The woman spoke hotly and honestly, though there was keen twinkle 
in her eye as she finished. 

“Very well, Mary,” the man answered, looking keenly at her. 
“You need not wait. I'll give him the letter as soon as he returns.” 
And, as the servant closed the door, McKee resumed his restless walk, 
with many a glance at the suspicious missive. 

It -was a full hour after nightfall when Carroll Meredith clattered 
up, dismounted, and entered his own cosey apartment. 

“Hello, Willie! U-ugh! but it is bitter cold!” was his greet- 
ing, as he threw off coat and gloves and stood with his back to the 
fire. 

“T should have thought you would ride faster,” was the reply. 
“ Here’s a letter for you.” 

“Faster! Selim and I did the thirty miles in an hour less than 
usual,” Meredith answered, taking the letter carelessly. “ It was broad 
day before old Pete paddled into the creek ; said the river was full of 
transports passing up. Wonder if they can be massing for a move, 
this weather.” 

“ Were the creeks freezing ?” the other asked, anxiously. “Carroll, 
if the river freezes, how can we ever get her across ?” 

“Upper route-—Harper’s,—and cross on the ice,” Meredith re- 
turned, promptly. 

“Not if they’re massing above Washington. Besides, hang it, 
she’s obstinate as a burro about that cursed anonymous meddler. But 
for him, I’d have had her across that night.” 

“ His information was strictly correct,” his friend replied. 

; Read your letter,” McKee retorted, abruptly ; and the host read, 
slowly, — 

“Major Bond begs to hand Mr. Carroll Meredith the enclosed, 
just received from Wheeling, with request for immediate delivery.’ 
Um! polite enough ; but I’m getting into good company fast! Notes 
from—head-quarters !” 

“ Read the enclosure, Carroll: it may be important.” 

“ Beyond doubt,” the other chaffed back, as he slowly slipped the 
enclosure from its unsealed envelope. It bore only his name and 
number, covering a large, stiff sheet of plain paper scrawled over in 
careless writing, wide-lined and ragged. ‘“ Doubtless, Willie, General 
Baldwin presents his compliments to Mr. Carroll Meredith, and re- 
quests his views upon prison discipline. You know he is off on an 
inspection. Damned if this isn’t a puzzler. It might be written in 
Chinese. Here, see if you can translate it. I don’t remember the 
writing, even.” 

Meredith tossed the sheet to his friend, reaching for his slippers and 
drawing off one boot, as McKee read aloud, — 

“¢Called off suddenly. Don’t delay thehunt for me. Creeks may 
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freeze and ducks fly too high: so go ahead—alone. Regrets to the . 
ladies, especially Miss C. Let her read this, but be careful the heat 
(from her angry eyes) dves not burn it up before she reads my grief 
between the lines. Ask her to pray for my soul. Thine, Harry.’ ” 

‘“‘ Who in thunder is ‘Harry’? I had no engagement to hunt with 
any fellow,—far less any woman,” Meredith growled, pulling on one 
slipper. 

PE Who is‘ Miss C.’? Do you recognize her?” McKee queried in 
turn. 

“ Divvil a shpat av me! as Mary says,” the other returned. “ Miss 
Carroll,—Crenshaw,—Colston? But I have no engagement. It is 
some stupid joke! If I catch the fellow, I’ll make him pray for his 
own soul——” 

“That's it! Heis the man!” McKee started to his feet. 

“ Damned if you don’t read Chinese, after all,” Meredith replied, 
staring. ‘“ Well, his name?” 

“T have no idea; but there’s far more than any joke in this. 
Carroll, its writer is the same who sent the warning.” 

“ By George !” the other cried, springing to feet shod in one slipper 
and one riding-boot. “Are you sure? Why man, he would have 
written to you. No one knows that I ever saw Carolyn Clay.” 

“There may be good reason,” McKee persisted. ‘See: ‘ Don’t 
delay the hunt,’—‘ Go ahead alone.’ Why, Carroll, it is plain warning 
to cut and run. And that ‘ Pray for my soul’ is his signature.” 

“Tt does look that way,” Meredith assented, scanning the letter 
closely, suddenly adding, “ How in thunder could it have come from 
Yankee head-quarters? Will, it’s a trap, or a joke.” 

“Tt is no joke,” was the confident reply. ‘The words are too 
exact for coincidence. She must see it, anyway. It will fix her de- 
termination to go; and we must get her to the river before the freeze. 
Wait till I come back.” 

- Hastily pocketing the letter, McKee seized hat and overcoat, sallied 
into the street, and raced for the Gray mansion. Bessie opened the 
door for him, her ear—more acute from long and wondering waiting— 
recognizing his step before his hand towghed the bell. 

“Well, you are here at last, Willie!’ was her eager greeting. 
“T’ve looked for you four whole days. Where have you been?” 

“T have been quite busy,” he answered, formally. “TI have sent 
daily notes for Miss Clay, enclosed to you.” 

“And without one word for me,” the girl replied, with a little 
pout. “ But, Willie, I have watched for you all day,—cran down from 
Caro dozens of times to see if you had not come.” 

_ _ &T have come now,” he answered, with what aimed/at dignity but 
struck pettishness only. ‘“ And I must see Miss Clay, @t once.” 

The girl stared at him, surprised, a hot flush stealfng to her face 
and hot words to her lips. But she held them back, saying, as gently 
as gravely,— 

“ And J have not seen you for four days !” 

“T saw you,” was his quick reply,—“ at the prisoners’.” 

‘“ Then why did you not come to me? I never once saw you.” 
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“T presume not!” This was at zero-mark. ‘ You were much 
better employed.” 

“Perhaps I was; but I always have time to welcome you 
Willie, what is the matter? What have I done, that you should 
be so dif——” 

“Nothing,” he interrupted, stiffly. “Can I not see Miss Clay? 
It is very important. 

“Walk into the parlor,” the girl replied, coldly. “I will see if 
‘any servants are about.” And, without even a glance at him, she ran 
lightly up-stairs. 

“She didn’t seem to mind it a great deal,” Mr. McKee said to 
himself, turning into the empty parlor. “But I was right. She talks 
one way and acts another. if it had been one of the prisoners,—any 
man! But that fellow!” And he stared at his angry-faced reflection 
in the mirror, with the pat-me-on-the-back expression of a man who 
convinces himself against his will. Then he took out the mysterious 
note again, reading it very slowly and very carefully ; but, somehow, 
the characters would change to familiar English penmanship, the short, 
mystical sentences would twist themselves into those meaningful nothings 
so well remembered in many a differing missive, on theme less im- 
portant, perhaps, but fateful to his peace of mind. 

“The coast is clear: you can come,” Bessie Westchester said, 
quietly, as she tripped lightly down the Stairs. 

The youth started towards the door, hesitated, then halted. 

“She may leave to-night,” he said. “Is everything ready ?” 

“Of course it is. Mamma has kept things ready for immediate 
call,” Miss Bessie responded, in business-like tone. Her voice was low 
and gentle, but her eyes never met his. “Come; you said you were 
in great haste.” 

“Tt is terribly cold outside,” was the rather irrelevant reply. 

“Ts it? I thought the wind had died down.” There was peculiar 
attempt at interest in the weather, showing through her tone. 

“ Yes, it has; but that only makes it colder.” 

“Does it? How odd !” 

“Yes; I think it will freeze to-night,” he said, vaguely. 

“T shouldn’t wonder. But you’d better go up to Caro, now,” 
she answered from the door-way. 

“ Oh, yes! no time to lose,” Mr. McKee replied, with a start of half- 
awakening. He took two brisk steps towards her, then stopped short 

ain : 

“Tt will be an awfully cold ride, if we go.” 

“Tam afraid it will. Poor Caro!” she answered, with eyes still 
downcast. 

“T’m rather glad the wind has gone down,——Besssie !” 

“Why? so that it may freeze—— Willie?” 

: - No; because there’ll be less breeze, driving fast, you 
child !’ 

“Am I? = I did not think that I wassilly.” This very demurely. 

“Oh! perhaps you thought”—the talk of a freeze prevented his 
thawing too fast,— perhaps J am ?” 
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“ Perhaps, Willie.” 

“ About what, Bessie?” 

“T do not know; but certainly about something. Willie, why did» 
you not come to me at the prisoners’ that morning ?” 

“You seemed better employed!’ Zero once more. 

“You might have shaken hands. A whispered word would not 
have taken a minute——” 

“No; it did not!” This with asnort of dignity. 

“Why, Willie! You never whispered one——” 

“No! but he did!’ Mr. McKee shot his bolt with deliberate aim, 
and waited for his quarry to tumble, fluttering. But the girl lifted to 
his her great eyes, filled only with wonder : 

“ Willie McKee, of whom are you talking ?” 

“You will acquit me of selfishness,—will understand that it is not 
on my own account at all!’ He posed with effortful dignity. “It is 
wholly on your own. But when a young lady volunteers her dislike 
and contempt for a man, and then I:see her smiling and whispering 
with him in public places, it does seem——” 

“Stop, Willie Y’ The little form before him rose erect, command- 
ful. “You are my step-father’s cousin; you have known me since 
childhood ; we have been friends ; but even you shall not accuse 
me of impropriety !’”” 

The girl’s flush was now only of indignation ; and her black eyes 
met his defiantly. 

“Very well, Miss Bessie. You asked me to speak. I did not 
volunteer my reason——” 

“Tt was not reason,—only absurdity!” Her eyes did not drop; 
and the good old blood of the Westchesters, whose men had ever 
replied to calumny by a blow, glowed upon either cheek. “I am 
ignorant of all cause for your allusion; but it is untrue and absurd.” 

“Ts it untrue if I repeat that I saw him, ‘busy’ as you were, 
whisper over your shoulder? Is it ‘absurd’ that you paused to 
whisper back and smile at—Peyton Fitzhugh ?” 

The girl’s lips quivered, but no longer with anger; the flush on 
her face took softer glow ; and the light of battle in her eyes quickly 
changed to merriment, as a little laugh gurgled softly out. 

“Willie McKee,” she said, with monitory voice, but advancing 
softly to him, “I would not have believed any other living man had 
he told me that you were a——goose! No, sir! you shall not stop me 
until you hear. See, Willie, how much further I trust you than you 
trust me! The man who has so causelessly excited your——” she 
paused an instant—“ your anger, gave me a coat for a naked prisoner, 
—Caro’s brave boy-cousin! More, he risked his life, perhaps, to whis- 
per to me that it had a treasonable paper sewed in its lining.” 

The young man’s eyes fell, and a flush of shame swept his face. 
Next instant he raised both bravely, lodking into hers as he whis- 














* Bessie, my darling! can you forgive me?” 
“T have nothing to forgive,” she answered, frankly ere | out 
you 


her little hand. “You were right to speak out, Willie, if—i 
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suspected me. But, dear, Peyton Fitzhugh may not be a soldier, but 
he is a gentleman and a——man !” 

“T was almost as unjust to him as I was to you,” the youth said, 
ntly, as he took the little hand in his. “ And, Bess, dear, Willie 
cKee may not be a gentleman and a man, but he certainly is a 

grand——donkey !” 

‘“‘ Hush, sir! No one shall speak so about any one I——like !” 

They were very close to the parlor door and to each other. He 
bent over her bright face, its eyes glowing softly through suspicious 
moisture, and Well, it was perhaps fortunate that Miss Bessie 
had been correct in her statement, “ The coast is clear.” 

Carolyn Clay was pacing her self-imposed prison very restlessly, 
when the pair entered. 

“TI thought you would never come,” she cried impatiently to the 
man. “ Well, are we ready at last? Can I go to-night ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, promptly, —“ to-night.” 

“Then you have heard from——him?” She dropped her eyes and 
her color heightened at the question, but she eagerly grasped the paper 
he held out for answer. 

Swiftly her eye ran over it once and again. Then she seized the 
mo shovel, thrusting it between the grate-bars, far into the glowing 
coals. And once more she fell to studying the letter, her companions 
looking on in some wonderment. 

“You understand ?” she asked McKee, abruptly. ‘“ You see what 
he means ?” 

“‘ Vaguely only. Carroll and I are both at sea for the full meaning, 
—for the reason of writing to him.” 

For answer Miss Clay drew the shovel from the coals, striking the 
dust from it and folding a newspaper smoothly over it. Then she 
pressed the letter firmly down upon the hot surface. 

“Come,” she said, briefly. “ Read between the lines.” 

And all three watched eagerly, as the wide blank spaces began to 
fill with faint red characters, rapidly changing to dark brown as they 
read : 

“The river is patrolled, but both banks are clear. Lose no time. 
A freeze might delay you for days. Pete will recross Friday night. 
Your escort is watched,—half suspected. Too many passes asked. 
Get another driver,—one less familiar. God speed and guard you !” 

There was dead silence as Miss Clay slowly removed the paper, the 
mystic characters gradually fading out as it cooled. Then she said, 
calmly,— 

“Tf you are suspected, the risk is too great. Who else, that you 
trust, knows the road ?” 

“T must drive you, Miss Clay,” the youth answered, with chivalric 
modesty contrasting strangely with his boyish pettishness shown below. 
“Tt is my right and plighted privilege. Old Pete will do more for me 
than for any man; and I fear no risk.” 

“Tt is a double risk,” she replied, decisively,—“ equally for me as 
for yourself. Some other must go. Can you trust no one?” 

“Carroll Meredith, perhaps. No, he is well known; those sus- 
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pecting me would shadow him also,” he began, thoughtfully. He pon- 
dered a moment deeply, a smile, strange at such a moment, passing 
once or twice across his lips before he asked, suddenly,— 

“You will go, unquestioning, with any one I send, no matter how 
singular my choice ?” . 

“ With any you can trust,” she answered, calmly. 

“T can trust this one, as I would myself,” he replied. ‘“ Be ready 
at three o’clock ; the moon is down then. Dawn to-morrow will see 
you well on the way to liberty and home.” 

“You are a true, good friend, Mr. McKee,” the woman answered, 
feelingly. “God knows—though I cannot say—how I thank you: 
I will be ready at three.” She held out her hand. “ Is this good-by ?” 

e “No ; only au revoir, I think. I will see you again, most prob- 
ably. 
He was at the front door again. But, had the debt of obligation 
been ten times as heavy, McKee would have felt it paid-in full by the 
7 in which another voice whispered, after a hurried conference in the 

all,— 

“Such a novel idea! And so good of you to trust me, Willie! 
God speed and prosper you, brave—dear boy !” 





CHAPTER XI. 
A NIGHT’S MASQUERADE. 


WITH equally rapid step, but far lighter heart, Willie McKee 
strode through the bitter night towards his own home. The streets 
were quite deserted, the weather keeping in-doors all not forced to be 
out; and, as he sped along, the youth hummed snatches of opéra-bouffe. 

Suddenly a broad glare of light fell upon him from the hall of the 
Union Club, as its door opened and a slight man, in a military over- 
coat, ran down the steps. Facing the moonlight, the men recognized 
each other. 

“Good-evening, Major Bond.” 

“Good-evening, Mr. McKee. Walking towards home? [I'll join 
you.” And, dropping into step, the Federal officer went on, in seemin 
innocence. ‘“ Haven't seen you for several days. Been ducking again?” 

“No; not since I saw you last. My mother has been rather sick,” 
McKee answered, readily. ‘Splendid weather for ducks, too. The 
shooting will be splendid to-morrow.” ; 

“ Are you going to try them? « I’ll give you a permit,” the major 
replied,—rather quickly, it seemed to the already-warned Baltimorean. 
But he answered, naturally,— 

“No; but thanks all the same. I can’t leave my mother. Her 
trusted old servant is called suddenly away; serious illness of her 
daughter. She leaves to-night: so I must stay and play chief nurse 
to her substitute.” 

“ Well, I shall be glad to furnish you permits,” the other said, 
courteously, “at any time. Really, they are scarcely necessary now, 
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but may be at any moment. Call on me without hesitation. I am 
something of a huntsman myself.” 

“Indeed? Wish I had known that before,” McKee answered, 
promptly. ‘ However, better late than never; and I shall be glad to 
have you join our very next trip. Here’s my door.” 

“Thanks. Good-night,” the Federal said, muttering; as he turned 
away, “No harm in him. Fitzhugh was right: he’s as big a fool as 
he looks. They were mistaken: he needs no watching.” Suddenly 
he turned, stepping rapidly back to McKee, strangely delayed by the 
~ familiar night-latch. 

“ By the way, Mr. McKee, who is Mr. Carroll Meredith ?” 

“Carroll? Why, major, he’s the club bachelor of the town; our 
Maryland’s ‘ Major Pendennis.’ Don’t you know him ?” 

“No; only heard his name. Is he a hunter, too?” 

“A very Nimrod,” McKee answered, lightly,—“ the best shot and 
surest cast of a fly in all Maryland. As you’re a hunter, you must 
meet him. But come in and have a nip before you turn in.” 

He threw the door wide, turned up the hall gas, and, for the first 
time, a Unionist foot had passed over Mrs. McKee’s jealous threshold. 

“Try that brandy,” Willie said in the dining-room. “ My father 
imported it thirty years ago. We don’t use it often: Mary Clonan 
must have left it out.” 

“Miss Clonan has good taste,” the major said, emptying his glass 
with a sigh of satisfaction. “I drink to her judgment: cognac like 
that is not to be found often.” 

““ Miss’ Clonan is a reliable grandmother, of about sixty,” the 
other returned, with a laugh. ‘She is the servant whose daughter’s 
illness keeps me from the ducks. By the way, she leaves at dawn; 
and, as you said the passes might be needed, would you mind giving 
her one ?” he added, naturally, as he refilled the major’s glass. 

“She may need it,” the latter answered, courteously. “I'll write 
her one, anyway, for her presence of mind in leaving that cognac out.” 
He took out a pass-book and began to write. “ Better make it for her- 
self and daughter, eh? She may wish to move the girl, later.” 

The pass given, the major ushered out with courteous pressure to 
call again, but the door eagerly locked behind him, McKee sped softly 
up to his own apartments, Once there, he opened that arcanum—that 
holy of holies—containing his theatrical outfit. Costumes, tights of 
‘every hue, cloaks, wigs, beards, swords, and numberless pots, pans, and 
bottles of unguents and colors for “ make-up,” stood revealed in well- 
ordered confusion. Quickly his practised eye ran over the whole, 
selecting two wigs, several pairs of heavy tights, a lot of pads and 
female baits, and numerous pots of paint,—chosen with most care. 


Packing them into a valise, he passed noiselessly into the street and 
regained Meredith’s house. He entered without ringing, and softly 
opened the door of the sitting-room. The old bachelor was stretched 
at ease in his great leathern chair, a warm smoking-jacket enveloping 
his sturdy frame, and his slippered feet stretched cosily to the fire, 
his huge meerschaum filling the room with fragrant, dream-inducing 
clouds, From any visions he was aroused by the quiet query,— 
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“Wud ye be afther mindin’ a cup o’ tay, now, wid a bite o’ shupper ? 
Or wud ye rather wait fur that shrimp, Willie McKay, to coom——” 

“Why, Mary, how dare you The devil! Is that you, 
Willie?” Carroll cried, as he turned. “ Why man, what is the matter? 
You look as grave as a ghost, for all your nonsense.” 

‘It was not nonsense; only serious practice,” the younger man re- 
turned. “ If I can fool you, I think I may risk the blue-coats, Carroll, 
you can trust Mary implicitly ?” 

“As I can myself, with a secret, or a treasure,” was the reply. 
“ But what do you mean ?” 

“Only to play the Dromios with her, for one night only,” McKee 
answered, looking at his watch. “By Jove! nearly twelve! Ring 
for her, before she goes to bed.” 

Fifteen minutes later, the leader of the german stood before the 
great mirror in Meredith’s bedroom, side by side with the Irish serving- 
woman, peering keenly into its depths at her face, while his deft hand 
applied unguent, pigment, and paint to hisown. Perfect master in the 
art of “make-up,” the youth’s fair, round face rapidly took on the 
complexion of ruddy age. His features, too, quickly changed shape 
apparently, as quick touch of the pencil set lines and deepened shadows 
in a second for which Time’s slower, but surer, hand demanded years 
and the aid of troubles, thought, and experience. Meanwhile, a lively 
running dialogue did not impede the work in hand. 

“Yes, it’s a grand lark, Mary,” McKee said, naturally,—“ a fancy 
ball, where I cannot use a mask. Do you think they'll recognize me ?” 

“Sorra a wan o’ em!” Mrs. Clonan stared at her doubled self 
reflected in the glass, ‘Shure’twould bother th’ mither av ye to know 
her child. A ball, is it, Misther Will?” 

“Very likely ; perhaps several,” McKee replied, lightly. “There, 
that line across turns up the end of the nose. Anyway, Mary, it will 
be a regular surprise-party. Think I'll do?” 

“T do be thinkin’ they’ve bether eyes than common, ef it don’t,” 
the woman answered, adding, with a meaning look, “ Sorra a bit o’ my 
figger ye have, tho’. An’ in th’ night they’ll look more at th’ figger 
than th’ face. Shure, it’s no nade addin’ to th’ risk, bad luck to ’em !” 

She spoke gravely ; and the earnest gleam of her eyes into his own 
told the man that she more than suspected his excuse for the disguise. 
“So you think it is not a ball, Mary ?” he asked her, abruptly. 

“Shure it’s not to be thinkin’ I’m paid, sor,” the woman answered. 
“Me aunt used to say thot th’ shet mouth caught no flies. But, whither 
it do be a fight, a frolic, or a foot-race, ye’d best kape the figger up to 
th’ face. Wait abit, Misther Will.” 

She left McKee to polish his complexion with a hare’s-foot, stand- 
ing in most composite attire. A heavy, low-necked hunting-shirt ter- 
minated in three pairs of dark tights, drawn on for warmth ; and over 
these depended an ample skeleton skirt of the day, draped with a dark 
balmoral and a massive pannier of stiff crfmoline. Selecting a heavy 

ray wig of woman’s hair, he quickly adjusted it, combing the bands 
ow over his forehead, and twisting the ends in a tight knot. 

As he stepped back for final view, the woman re-entered with her __ 
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ample Sunday gown, and a poke-bonnet of unusual depth and flagrant 
in Seuietion of green ribbon and yellow flowers.. Besides, she carried 
a ponderous pair of corsets, with ample waist. 

“ Mither av love! but ye do be a fine copy!” she cried, admiringly. 
-“ Yer hid’s a darlin’, knot an’ all ; but thim ligs an’ that waist shpoils 
the simmithry! There,” she added, adjusting the corset, “ shlip under 
a few towels to fill out th’ waisth, sor! Look at him, now!” 

McKee, selecting a massive pair of pads, was deftly fixing them in 
place with safety-pins. 

“‘ Now shlip th’ driss over yer hid.” 

“ Wait a bit. I must secure my figure first,” he answered, strug- 
gling into a tight net shirt, and pulling it down snugly so as to round 
his artificial amplitude into natural curves. Then—the dress slipped 
on, the hooks fastened, and the poke-bonnet in place—the masquerader 
strode heavily into the sitting-room. 

“ An I’m afther thinkin’ it do be time fur bid, Masther Carroll,” 
he said, with a deep but laborious courtesy. 

“‘ Great !” cried Meredith, glancing from counterfeit to reality. 
“ Mary’s very self! Willie, that would be a triumph for burlesque.” 

“ Bedad, Mary shmells a rat; and I’m thinkin’ it do be safe to 
thrust th’ shpat av her!—Mary,”—he turned gravely to her,—“ if 
I’m going to a ball or a funeral, it makes no difference; but I want 
you to keep closely in the house until I return your clothes. I know 
, ama you; and I am truly grateful for your trouble and willing 

elp. 

; He extended his hand, and Mrs. Clonan shook it warmly, but with 
deprecating shake of her head. When her own was withdrawn, a new 
gold piece glittered in it, at which she stared curiously. 

“Is it to kape this fur ye I am, sor?” she asked, innocently. 

“No; for yourself,” McKee answered, quickly changing the sub- 
ject. “ Be sure and keep well out of sight till I come.” 

“ But I do be thinkin’ ye’re a bit errin’, sor,” the woman answered, 
quietly. “Thim clothes ben’t fur rint; an’ shure I’m not kapin’ a 
bhank.” She laid the eagle on the table quietly, as she added, “ I’m 
always riddy to hilp th’ masther an’ his frinds; most ways whin 
they’re shpilin’ some dirty jhob o’ thim blue-coats! But it doesn’t 
nade payin’ Mary Clonan, sor, to kape her face hid an’ her mouth 
shet. May th’ Holy Mither bliss an’ shpeed yer thrick, Misther Will; - 
but I kin nivver tech—thot !” 

“Certainly you can’t! Forgive my awkwardness, Mary,” McKee 
cried, with a deep blush, invisible under his pigment. “ But it was not 
intended for ‘ pay ;’ only a little present. Anyway, I shall remember 
your help and trust your loyalty always.” 

He shook hands again with the woman, who paused in the door- 
way to say,— 

“Thim pockits be dape, Masther Carroll; an’ th’ night’s cowh. 
Ye’d bether be puttin’ a flask o’summat in ’em. It won’t be the first, 
perhaps ; an’ it’ll be naded, beyant.” 

“ Damned if she hasn’t longer head and truer heart than most 
men!” Meredith exclaimed, as the door closed. ‘“ Mix for yourself, 
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Willie. There are flasks and demijohns galore in the sideboard ; but 
yours truly has not even peeped into it since he broke his word, for 
old times, with Peyton Fitzhugh. By the way, have you seen him 
since?” 

“Sunday morning, at the prisoners’ line, but not later,” McKee 
answered. 

“ T suppose he’s loafing about the club, when he should be in Vir- 
ginia, fighting,” Meredith growled. 

“No; he hasn’t showed at the club since that night. But don’t 
abuse him, Carroll. He’ll turn up all right, I guess. Something I 
heard to-night makes me think Fitzhugh is game.” 

“T hope so,” the other retorted. ‘But Mosby and Stuart need 
men all the same.” 

Then for two hours the men talked earnestly over roads, routes, 
and cut-offs in the country, McKee never once dropping into natural 
speech, but using Mary Clonan’s brogue and manner, eliciting his 
friend’s frequent praise on his capital acting. 

And just as the clock struck three, Mr. Carroll Meredith’s shoot- 
ing-trap, drawn by his best horse, turned slowly into Mr. Gray’s 
large yard, the host himself—again swinging the key that imprisoned 
the sleeping servants—opening the gate. He stared with equal sur- 
prise and doubt at the buxom woman handling the reins so like an 
expert. ; 

fe Aisy, darlin’. Ye’ve no nade to look out. Th’ shtrate’s all 
clear,” the driver said, making an easy turn to face the gate. “Be me 
sowl, I do be forgetthin! Here’s a note fur th’ young miss Misther 
McKay’s soft on.” 

Then dead silence reigned, as the master of the house took the note 
in, soon reappearing with two shadowy figures, one heavily muffled. 

There was a long, clinging embrace, and then Carolyn Clay 
whispered,— , 

“Words cannot say what I owe you, Bess——and him! Think of 
it, dear! with God’s blessing, within three days I shall kiss mamma 
and my poor little Fairfax !” 

“‘Good-by, darling Caro! May He watch over and take you safely 
to them! Willie says you can trust the woman implicitly.” 

“T do, dear: tell him so! Good-by! God bless you and him! 
‘ God bless you all!” 

Another straining of the girl to her heart, a long, sisterly kiss, and 
Carolyn Clay was on the seat by her strange guide, and Mr. Gray 
tucking in the heavy robes, needful that freezing night. Then out 
quietly into the still street ; slowly over echoing stones, through moon- 
less, bitter cold, the hunting-trap rattled lightly, the pace mending as 
they neared the outskirts and the impatient horse, given his head, broke 
into his swinging trot. ) 

Carolyn Clay, wrapped in close-clinging thought and once more 
joyous in her sense of freedom gained, was as silent for a while as was 
the careful driver; but, as they left houses far behind and bowled 
along the country road, she turned to her mute companion : 

“You seem to be a good driver.” 
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“Shure I’ve druv him afore. Th’ beastie knows the hand o’ me,” 


clear——” 


“Halt! Who goes there?” rang out a challenge from the darkness 
directly in front; and the driver’s great fur gloves rested against the 
ample bust, as the horse was pulled up short. ‘ Who goes there?” 
the challenger repeated, gruffly. 

‘An’ who wad ye shuppose?” was the answer, to Miss Clay’s 
great dread. ‘An’, by th’ same token, it’s not goin’ I am, but 
comin’.” 

“ Have you the countersign, woman ?” 

“Have I th’ whaat? But I’m not to be shtopped by iny wan! 
Gin’ril Bond, beyant in th’ town, sid I’d take me dochther home free 
an’ ondisthurbed, sor.” 

“ Have you the countersign ?” again came gruffly from the darkness, 

“Shure I’ve some av it,” was the reply ; and her driver nudged 
Miss Clay, as the fur glove went deep into the ample pocket and drew 
forth a goodly flask. ‘To the girl’s wonderment, it went straight to the 
owner’s mouth, a gurgling swallow, a resounding smack, and a strong 
odor of brandy filling the cold air, on its withdrawal. 

“Corp’ral—ga-ad! Post Number One!” called the impatient 
sentry, as his musket rattled to a “charge.” 

There was sound of feet approaching at a run; then a thick voice 
growled,— 

“Vot fur vos you yellin’,; Shones? Haf you found somedings, 
ain’d id?” 

“Challenged ; and no countersign !” the sentry replied. 

“Dismound, vrend, und geefe der gounderzine,” the corporal 
ordered, throwing his lantern above his head and dimly showing the 
two women on the trap. 

“Wudn’t ye come an’ git it, Misther Kraut?” was the unmilitary 
rejoinder. Th’ likes o’ ye, be thratin’ ladies wid shmall considdy- 
rayshin, shure! Whaat wad the gin’ril beyant, as gin us th’ pass, be 
sayin’ av sich thratement ?” ; 

“Coom dot vaggon down und geefe der gounderzine !” the German 
recruit growled back. ‘Coom down like der deffel so fast !” 

“Dismount, if you have the word,” Carolyn Clay whispered low. 

“ Divvil a fut!’ was the return whisper, with the addition aloud, 
“ Here it be, Misther Dutchy, writ by th’ gin’ril all over th’ paper !” 

Hesitant between newly-learned Suiglinc and the glamour of oft- 
repeated title, the green non-commish. advanced cautiously towards the 
wagon, peering keenly under his uplifted lantern. Grasping the ex- 
tended paper, he read it laboriously with one eye, while trying to fix 
the other on the two women. 

“Dot vos all ride,” he said, at length, handing back the paper, 
“You may broceed.” 

Vou. XLVIII.—45 
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The sentry stepped aside, facing and coming to a “carry,” but the 
cart did not move; and Miss Clay trembled, lest the gulp from the 
flask had done its work. 

“Vell, vhat for you vos vaiding ?” the corporal asked, impatiently, 
slapping his arms for warmth. 

*« By me sowl, ye’re a darlin’!” was the retort. “ Didn’t ye ask fur 
it—fur some av th’ counthry sign?” And the driver extended the 
flask, in full light of the lantern, adding, “ Ye naden’t refuse. It do 
be th’ rale craythur.” 

With puckering lips and a quick glance towards his inferior, the 
new levy lowered his light, seized the flask, and took one huge gulp, 
wiping his mouth on his overcoat cape as he handed it back. 

“Ye’re not afther bein’ mane eno’ to lave out yer parthner?” the 
owner of the liquid asked. “It do be cowld eno’, I’m thinkin’, to 
make ’m nade a dhrop.” 

Again, in the struggle between discipline and natural good nature, 
discipline went down, and the German stepped off into darkness. A 
quick grounding of arms, a pause; then he reappeared, again wiping 
his own mouth, as he returned the flask. 

“Dot vos foine—foine!” he said, in friendly confidence. “Now 
you vos vree to bass on.” 

“Shure an’ I will, darlin’! It’s none too warrum here,” was the 
answer. “ An’, be th’ same token, I’ll shpare a dhrop av th’ counthry 
sign till th’ next wan of yez as shtops me.” 

“Dere vos bud eine more bickid,” the man replied. “ Dey vill 
shtand der Nord road on, der mill close by.” 

“T’ll shpake to ’im beyant. Plisint dhrames, darlin 

The horse trotted merrily by the dimly-outlined sentry, and the 
deep sigh of relieved suspense burst from the lips of Carolyn Clay, as 
they sped onward through the gloom. 

“Why did you delay so?” she asked, at last. “ It was very risky.” 

“Simply to ascertain which fork of the road to take, Miss Clay.” 

“Willie McKee!” The girl’s amazement even then did not raise 
her voice, in the exclamation. A 

“ At your service,” he answered, cheerily. “The adjutant-general 
lied to me: I did not expect to meet any pfckets. But we have struck 
the South fork now ; it’s not picketed, evidently ; and you will be safe 
at old Pete’s cabin before sunrise.” 


29 
: 





CHAPTER XII. 
A MIDNIGHT SURPRISE. 


BRIGHT, deceptive glints of sunrise slanted low from the crisp east, 
over the low shore-line, touching yet only the tall tree-tops, as old Pete 
emerged from his dingy cabin on the creek and stood like a statue in 
ebony, listening intently. 

“Stalwart and tall, like Anak’s son,” the long, bony limbs of the 
black, over which the corded muscles played with every motion, de- 
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noted unusual strength, even for one of his race and calling. And the 
grim strength of his hard, seamed face showed inner strength well 
suited to his body. Cleaner-cut and firmer than usual with the negro, 
Pete’s features were grave and stern, the thin, blue lips set, as though 
used to sudden peril and his were the motto of the Douglas, “ Ready ; 
aye ready !” 

The clatter of hoof and wheels grew clearer; then Meredith’s 
familiar trap appeared and drew up at the cabin. 

“ Here we are, Pete,” McKee cried, merrily, dismounting as fast as 
skirts permitted, and assisting Miss Clay’s light descent from her cold 

erch. 
we Sarvant, Mars’ Kee! How yo’ mar?” the negro answered, with 
a grave bow, but showing no surprise at the familiar voice coming in 
such questionable shape. Had Original Sin come in that trap and 
spoken in that voice, Pete had accepted them as countersign and parole. 

“ And here I am again, Pete,” the girl said, as she threw back her 
veil. “Can we get across now?” 

“Sarvant, missy,” the negro repeated. “Glad yo’s cum, sholy. I 
has inspected yo’ de fo’ las’ trips.” 

“Thank you. Can we get across to-night ?” she again asked, anx- 
iously. 

© Reck’n,” the black replied, as gravely as briefly. ‘“ De creeks is 
scummed wid ice, but et’s light, an’ I kin wuk out onto de flats, sholy. 
Den, ef de ribber ent close——” 

“ But will it be?” she interrupted, impatiently. 

“De Marster knows,” Pete answered, gravely as a Covenanter. 
“ He ent sendin’ Pete no marracles: so dis ole nigga’s knowledge-ment 
don’t go no fudder dan de presunt. But I reck’n!” 

‘“ And we reckon on some hot coffee, Pete,’ McKee said.— Come 
in, Miss Clay. You need it, after that freezing ride.” 

“‘Sarvant, Mars’ Kee,” the negro said, removing his woollen cap, 
as they entered. “De coffee’s dar; an’, wid de lady’s premission, I’ll 
go ’tend ter Mars’ Car’l’s hoss.” 

While the worn horse was led into a sheltered glade, well back 
from the road, and rubbed briskly from muzzle to heel by the brawny 
black, McKee poured steaming coffee. Then Carolyn Clay produced 
Mrs. Gray’s much-praised tin. 

“No, not that,” the youth cried. “Those are your marching- 
rations. Here’s our breakfast,—Maryland Club cookery.” 


He dived deep into Mrs. Clonan’s pocket, coming up with a pack- ° 


age wrapped in oil-silk and packed with the best of cold substantials ; 
and the adventurous pair breakfasted with appetite natural to frosty 
morning, largely aided by danger passed and hope renewed. Then, as 
the negro again loomed gigantic in the low door-way, the girl asked,— 

“ Any patrol-boats in the river, Pete?” 

“ Plenty, missy ; but dem doan’ count. Mos’ o’ dey knows Pete, 
an’ leff him fish onquesh’shonable.” 

‘But Mars’ Car’l said transports were passing up, night before 
last,” McKee said. 

“ Dem’s all gone up t’wa’ds town,” the black replied. “ Las’ night, 
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wen I mek my ’specshun, dar warn’t one o’ dey in de ribber. But I 
does ’spise dose transputs, sholy !” 

“They are usually full of green recruits,” Miss Clay said, quietly, 
“ who shoot as they hail.” 

“ An’ dem’s cur’us, too. Dem’s fon’ o’ lowerin’ boats an’ ’spectin’ 
fish’mun wot de patrul-boats ’lows ter pass.” 

“God forbid!” the girl exclaimed. “Should an inspection come 
to-night, we are lost!” 

“‘ But none will come!’ McKee cried, gayly, quoting,— 


« “ The stars have said it, and the voice 
Of my own prophet and oracular soul 
Confirms the shining sibyls! 


“You are as safe now as though already in Stuart’s camp. But 
come ; the day will be a long one, anyway, and a tramp in this air will 
help, after your imprisonment.” 

They walked briskly through the clear sunshine that brightened all 
nature, but gave little warmth, plunging into an error of crossed paths 
that seemed as familiar as Charles Street to her escort. 

Spite of his awkward attire, that caught in underbrush and vine, 
and of his painted face, made more absurd by garish light, McKee 
proved himself capital company. He talked poetry and people, sang 
a little, and good-naturedly chaffed mutual friends. Then, quieting 
down, he heard for the first time minute details of Miss Clay’s race 
for freedom, of her capture, and of her singular rescue from the hut. 

‘“‘ By Jove! that fellow is a hero, whatever color his coat!” he cried, - 
as she closed her guarded recital. 

“ He certainly risked his life,” the girl paused an instant,—“ a das- 
tard’s death, for me!” And, though her head was averted, McKee 
saw warm color glow on what of her neck showed above her wrap. 

“You are a wonderful woman in many ways, Miss Clay,” he said, 
seriously,— most so in lacking curiosity. Any other would have 
paused to ask his name, even through the loop of a halter.” 

“There was small need.” The answer came absently, in a far- 
away, dreamy voice. But she quickly added, “ We shall never meet 
again. 

“ TJ should have asked, anyway,” he persisted, boyish enthusiasm 
overriding his wonted tact. ‘“ You should have had his name, even if 
you kept it until you met at the Judgment Seat !” 

“Should we meet there, he will know my wayward spirit, so little 
understood by myself. He will know then that I am not ungrateful,— 
that I am just.” She spoke as though to herself. 

“ Tshould like to shake hands with him—just once !’ McKee cried, 
warmly. “In gray coat or blue, he is true knight, without fear and 
without reproach.” 

She turned her face full to him, pale, solemn, but very calm. And 
something in her eyes told McKee that theme had best be left for 
simpler ones. 

“There’s another loyal and true,” he went on, covering one error 
by another. “You are blessed in your nameless friends, Miss Clay ! 
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Though J might have had you across a week since, there certainly is best 
intent and great risk in that fellow whose soul you pray for.” 

“T do, God knows!” she answered, slowly, but with deep feeling. 
“Tf I be unworthy,—if I judge not fearing judgment,—my Hearer 
will weigh my intent.” 

“ Well, he is one of us, anyway,” the youth rattled on. “Why 
cannot J do something like him——” 

“You are doing—far more; doing your whole duty,” she broke 
in, restlessly. 

“ Not like him,” he persisted. “ He is a good, true Reb, ‘sholy,’ 
as Pete says. Some day I shall feel honored when I take his hand 
and tell him how he served you i 

The woman turned short on him. What the expression on her face 
said, he could not translate; but it cut his speech off in mid-rush on 
his lips. Her own quivered, as about to speak, but she only dropped 
her hand listlessly at her side and moved on again, silent. After a 
little she turned and said, with evident effort,— 

“ How much warmer it seems!” 

“Warmer! why, it’s colder than the North Pole!’ McKee ex- 
claimed ; but he seized the changed subject eagerly, for his tact told 
him there was something to avoid in the other, whether romance or 
not. So he added,— 

“There is a creek just ahead. Let us try it for ice.” 

A thin skim rested on the surface of the little run, but it quickly 
gave way, even at the banks, under the pressure of Mrs, Clonan’s 
Sunday ties. 

“ That will not do much harm,” he said, confidently. “ These flats 
pony a day, at least, before the river. But you must get across to- 
night.” 

ee I will. Only death shall stop me this time !” 

The girl’s voice was calm, but the ring in it made her companion 
stare at her with open admiration. 

For hours they tramped briskly about the crisp, cold woods, air 
and exercise bringing natural glow back to the woman’s cheeks, while 
her long, easy stride tested sorely McKee’s management of his heavy 
and novel skirts. Then they went back to the cabin, talking long 
and earnestly of her plans after landing, of chances for the enemy’s 
movement in such weather, finally drifting to the congenial subject 
of Bessie Westchester and her brave cleverness on Prisoners’ Sunday. 
But never once did McKee return to the thin ice of the rescuer and 
the anonymous warning, though his boyish enthusiasm carried him far 
beyond his intent regarding his pretty cousin by courtesy. 

By degrees, as the long day wore away, old Pete’s cabin was vocal 
with Bessie’s praises, and the ardent lover had told his little idyl of 
doubt, hope, and final delight; while the woman’s sympathy never 
hinted that she had heard it all before, if not in quite so gushing form. 

“ And to say that the course of true love never runs smooth!” he 
cried, finally. “That is rank heresy! The course is sure to smooth, 
sooner or later, if the love be only true!” 

Again that inscrutable expression—so puzzling to him in the 
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woods—swept the girl’s face, and again the color faded wholly from 
it. But she only said, with deep sadness in the cadence,— 

“Perhaps. Heaven grant that you two may never prove the con- 
trary !” 

t may have been the sunset glow, through the dingy little pane, 
that softly touched her face back to color, but there was a glory, as 
of tender memory, over it, and a sadly tender light stole into the eyes 
that gazed long and absently in the coals on Pete’s rude hearth. 

Hours later,—when the slow-riding moon had silvered crisp twig 
and softened the dusk of wood-glades,—when the thin-sheeted ice on 
little creeks returned her glances, mirror-like,—old Pete came in from 
tending the horse, gathered up oars and oil-skins, and said,— 

“ Et’s ’bout wantin’ two hours ter moon-set, Mars’ Kee: so I’ll git 
de boat outen de rushes an’ float ’er down. One hour by moon, you 
bring Missy ter de creek.” 

Then, watching his shadow lose itself in gloom of woods, Carolyn 
Clay turned to her companion. 

“To reach home before daylight, in that disguise,” she said, quietly, 
“ you must go now.” 

“And leave you here alone? Not likely!” he answered, deci- 
dedly. “TI can slip in unsuspected, or, if need be, can stay here 
to-morrow i 

“You must go,” she repeated, firmly. “You have already risked 
enough for me; and there is no possible reason to stay. It is but an 
hour; and I know the way to the creek as well as you.” 

“‘ But—leave you alone !” 

“T will not be. Little as they can replace your friendly talk, I 
shall have my memories,”—she half sighed, adding, softly, “and my 
hopes! I insist that you go.” 

“‘ But—should any one chance to come 

“In that impossible case, one woman might perhaps be safer than 
two,” she answered, with one of her rare smiles. ‘ Your detection 
would be ruin.” 

“ But I cannot leave you unprotected.” 

“Tam not.” The smile lingered; and she pointed to the revolver 
lying on the dresser. ‘“ But no one will come: ’tis absurd to think of 
it. You must go: I gave my solemn pledge——to Bess. She will 
be so anxious about me !” 

The man still argued, protested, wavered. The woman was gentle, 
but firm, unyielding. So, finally, and with reluctant feet, he moved 
towards the hidden horse, hitching up in haste and with assistance, at 
strap and buckle, from little hands as deft as they were taper. For 
the moon was low in the west, throwing deep, long shadows from the 
trees, as McKee mounted the seat and held out his hand. 

“TI must obey you,” he said, half sheepishly, “as you insist so 
strenuously. Go down soon to the creek. God watch and speed you, 
Miss Clay! You are the bravest woman I ever met.” 

“May He keep and protect you, Willie McKee!” she answered, 
warmly, “I owe you a debt that words cannot express. Good-by ! 
and may Bessie reward you always, for loyalty to her friend !” 
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She stood wrapped in deep thought, as he turned into the roadway, 
trotting rapidly northward. Then she turned slowly to the cabin, and 
sunk into a chair, again questioning the coals as to the future and—the 

ast. 
. As McKee turned into the road, two dimly-outlined figures, in 
shadow of the trees, moved noiselessly farther into the woods. Both 
peered out intently at the passing trap and its strange occupant, but 
both remained silent as ghosts until they rattled out of sight. 

“A woman! What can it mean ?” one queried. 

“Tt is all right,” the other answered. “ ‘That is Carroll Meredith’s 
trap, and, I think, his old servant. She must be there !” 

He pointed to the dull-glowing window of the cabin; and both 
men, still keeping close in the skirt of woods, crept noiselessly up and 
peered into it eagerly. 

“She ts there! Let’s——” the first speaker began ; one firm hand 
over his mouth, the other pulling him down beneath the sill, as Miss 
Clay quickly turned her eyes from fire to window. 

“Am I growing nervous?” she said to herself, with a half-smile. 
“T really fancied I heard a whisper there. Carolyn Clay, I am 
ashamed of your cowardice !” 

The two shadowy figures had withdrawn to some distance, the first 
speaker again the first to break silence. 

“Why not?” he whispered, eagerly. “The coast is clear. Let 
me go in and speak——” ¢ 

“ First, let me remind you to remember your pledge,” the other 
broke in. “I must be.in the city by dawn. You are to go alone; 
but I hold you to your oath, in spirit as in letter! Remember ! 
Absolute silence——” 

, “Not even to——” 

“To none, save to him! One whisper, one hint, might ruin all. 
More lives than yours and mine depend upon it.” 

“ T will obey,” was the answer. ‘God knows I can never cancel 
my debt to you! Without my oath, your wish would be my law. I 
will be silent and obey.” 

“Enough! I trust you.” He held out his hand. His companion 
grasped it, standing quite still, as it was withdrawn—with something 
like a groan—and the man passed rapidly away into the shadows. 

A moment later, Miss Clay again started,—this time to her feet. 
There was no mistake ; a step sounded without, approaching the cabin. 
Quickly the girl grasped the revolver, levelling it, as a soft tap sounded 
on the door. 

ie sharp click sounded warning simultaneously with her calm 
call,— 

“ Come in 

The door swung slowly open; and the firelight showed her a stal- 
wart figure, dressed in the very height of loudest fashion. 

Then a cry broke from her lips; and next instant she was folded in 
the arms of Evan Fauntleroy ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


IN CAMP MORTON. 


PackED in with companions in misery, on the prison-train, that 
frosty Baltimore Sunday, Evan Fauntleroy had wrapped himself in 
his new-found ulster and closed his eyes. But wide-awake thoughts 
peopled his brain; and frequently his hand crept to the indicated 

ket, feeling for the suspicious paper barely detected under the 
Laat cloth. But, through warp and woof, the little paper actually 
burned the anxious boy. 

Was it a hint to escape? he thought. If so, perhaps he was losing 
the precious moment. No; it must be news of Carolyn Clay,—how 
she had managed to elude her careful captors. Or perhaps that paper 
was a trap, only to lure him to detection and rougher treatment. No, 
indeed! The eyes of the girl had told him he could trust the writer. 
And what eyes they were! He could see them now, through his closed 
lids ; and he rambled in thought after that romance, as the sun sank 
lower in that west towards which the train was whirling him so fast. 
With the fading light, anxiety came back, and he felt once more for 
the paper, eagerly, but cautiously, slipping his hand in the pocket and 
breaking the threads where they felt weakest. Then, with eyes fastened 
upon the sleepy guard, he opened a cheap Bible, tossed in to him by a 
spinster with corkscrew curls at a stopping-place. His eye, aimless] 
dropped upon the page, caught I. Kings xviii. 21,—“ How long halt 
ye between two opinions?”—and the thought flashed into his brain, 
“An omen! I will accept it!’ But the guard looked in his direction ; 
and, hesitating, he again glanced at the turned page, and read,—Proverbs 
xxviii. 1,— 

“The wicked flee when no man pursueth: but the righteous are 
bold as a lion.” 

Hesitant no longer, he cautiously slipped the pencilled scrap from . 
pocket to Bible, pressing it smooth between the leaves. ‘Then, in the 
dying sunset, he read : 

“Keep brave heart. We will meet soon. You will recognize me 
by the words ‘ We have met before, boy You are going to Camp 
Morton. I plan your release, if God wills.” 

A load seemed to press on the boy’s brain, making him dizzy, as 
he read the last words. 

Among the many dreadful prison-pens, Camp Morton was accounted 
the very worst, and hideous tales—perhaps exaggerated in transit even 
beyond the hideous reality—had crept across the border as to its priva- 
tions and horrors. 

He was going to Camp Morton! Memory recalled those wretched 
wrecks of what had once been men, exchanged after months of linger- 
ing torment there. And the clack-clack of the wheels beneath him 
seemed to form into words of those tales told. To Camp Morton! to 
misery, cold, starvation,—to living death,—for how long? And again 
his eye fell upon the paper, the pencilling blank in the dimmed light, 
but just above the edge the words of John viii. 32 standing clear : 
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“ The truth shall make you free.” 

The natural elasticity of youth, aided much in his case by tempera- 
ment, changed the color of the boy’s thoughts : 

“One pen is bad as another, perhaps ; and it may not be for long. 
He may have power to perform as well as promise. Well, to make 
either effective, here goes!” And, bending over the book, he caught 
the light paper on his tongue, crushing out of it, between strong teeth, 
all semblance of a message. 

Next night saw him entered on the roll of prisoners at Camp 
Morton, a flat square of some twenty acres, formerly used as cattle- 
fair grounds. It was then surrounded by a stockade twenty feet high, 
pierced by one great gate at the north, near which lay head-quarters 
and the guard-house. Outside this stockade ran a platform, lower than 
its top; and about this paced unbroken line of sentinels, whose heads 
and shoulders only showed above the fence. Within, a huge moat, 
twenty feet wide and half as deep, added security against attempted 
escape; while reflector lamps, at intervals, gave sentries, themselves in 
shadow, clear view of the snow-clad enclosure. 

Old cattle-pens, long, low, and dismal, were the barracks for pris- 
oners, their upright plank sides so shrunken by age and weather as to 
give far more ventilation than was safe for life, with temperature vary- 
ing about zero. Four tiers of rough shelves, scarce three feet between, 
formed the bunks; in which wretched men crouched by night,—and 
most of the day as well,—for warmth, wedged in “ spoon-fashion” and 
shivering under such blankets as each “ mess” could scrape together. 

Two cold, dreary, endless-seeming days wore away. The sights and 
sounds about Evan, aided by the long-drawled tales of hopeless men 
crouched over scanty embers, began to wear upon the boy’s brave spirit. 
Already his eye had lost its bright boldness, and a heavy weight pressed 
upon his heart, that the longest watch upon lonely picket, the most 
wearing lying still under fire, had never hinted to it. 

When he looked upon the things about him,—famished, bloodless, 
hopeless remnants of: what had once been men like himself,—then upon 
that high stockade, with cager-eyed sentinels pacing short-intervalled 
posts around it, Evan’s spirit fell, and he grew sick with helplessness. 
He felt that the motto of the Italian might well be reared above that 
strong and guarded gate: ‘“ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate !” 

Then, on the third morning, all was stir and bustle betimes. Men 
were ordered into ranks at reveillé, sick or well, many scarce able to 
stand, from illness and starvation, some of them but half clad and 
wholly shoeless, all well-nigh frozen, as they shivered for hours in that 
piercing air, in half a foot of snow. 

Grim, unshaven, with matted hair and filthy shreds of clothing, a 
gruesome hideous parade of misery they made; for the rare exception 
was he who had one decent garment, and did not share that with nau- 
seous vermin, bred of uncleanliness and want of change. 

But now the prison-inspecting officer had come; for the better 
manhood and independence of the press, learning the hidden facts of 
some of the worst prisons, had not failed to turn the strongest light 
upon their abuses. And so grave and circumstantial had grown the 
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repetition of press demand for reform, that Mr. Lincoln himself took 
note of it. 

Then, as was ever the case when that strong, quaint humanity in 
the President was roused by wrong, the War Department ordered in- 
spection, close investigation, and report. And General Baldwin—en 
route to this special duty when the prisoners had halted in Baltimore 
streets the previous Sunday—now entered the Camp Morton stockade, 
followed by a small staff. 

The obsequious major in command, gorgeous in new uniform, 
moved by his side with an exaggerated deference all the more notable 
from his usual self-importance. But very grave and stern were the 
veteran’s set lips, as he turned often to the aide beside him, instructing 
entries in the book he bore. But out of the grave, firm face the eyes 
gleamed pitying and surprised along that long and hideous line; and 
more than once they lingered long and painfully upon some object 
more pleading than its neighbor, in the suffering stamped upon bent 
frame and worn face. Once the veteran turned abruptly to the aide, 
cutting in mid-flow some unheard comment of the prison commandant, 
with the quick, impulsive speech,— 

“My God! captain, we have both been somewhat in the front ; I 
’ have heard of the ‘horrors of war,’ but never have I seen them, until 
now ! 

Behind the general strode a tall, soldierly man, wrapped in a long 
cloak, but wearing neither plume nor rank-marks on his hat. As the 
inspection halted in front of Evan’s squad, this man moved nearer, and, 
saluting, said loud and clearly,— 

“The McHenry prisoners we saw in Baltimore on Sunday, sir.” 

Then, fixing his gaze full upon Evan’s, he forced his attention, and, 
opening his cloak as though to readjust it, displayed his full figure. A 
hot flush rose to the young scout’s i, and the prison languor, already 
beginning to creep into his eyes, was burned out of them by the glow 
of angry contempt that met the other’s stare. With one quick step in 
front of his line, he folded his arms and cried,— 

“So, ’tis you come to taunt us, Peyton Fitzhugh! Here, boys !” 
He turned to the line, pointing straight at the tall spy. “Be men 
once more! Give one groan for that Virginia deserter !” 

Electrified by his voice and mien, catching the full force of his 
taunt, those worn, listless men, ill, starved, and broken in body as they 
were, remembered they were soldiers still. Turning with one impulse 
upon the spy, they gave one hearty, hissing groan of contempt. But 
the object of their wrath, standing cold and unmoved, changed neither 
pose nor feature; and his voice rang out firm and clear as he an- 
swered,— 

“We have met before, boy !” 

But prison discipline was alert, rejoicing. 

“ Order in ranks, there! Sergeant of the guard,” roared the major, 
drawing his sword, “seize that rebellious traitor! Yank him to the 
guard-house! He shall have a bath for this !” 

The angry glow had quick faded from Fauntleroy’s face, the wrath- 
ful light in his eye changed to a stare of wondering doubt, long before 
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rough hands of guards seized and hurried him away. And even then, 
nln of indignity and physical maltreatment equally as of prospec- 
tive torture of “the bath,” he turned to look over his shoulder at the 
calm, unchanged face of the man who had spoken those words. For, 
burned into his brain on the prison-car, they had stood before him ever 
since as a sign, as his sole hope of deliverance from this living death. 

But Fitzhugh seemed to have dismissed the incident wholly from 
his mind, speaking briefly to the general and naming corps and his- 
tories of men he recognized. Only when the inspection ended, and 
the nervous major was bowing the party to the gate, the spy said, 

uietly,— 
se With your leave, general, I would ask the major to let me speak 
to the prisoner who denounced me.” 

“ As you please, sir,” the veteran answered, coldly, but with a glance 
of surprise. ‘“ Understand, you were assigned to me only to identify 
prisoners ; and the telegram received this morning said you were needed 
at once in Washington.” 

“Tt is for that very reason,” Fitzhugh replied, in low tone. “This 
boy is a favorite scout of Stuart’s: information as to time and place 
of his capture may prove useful to my general, very soon.” 

“T know nothing of your methods, sir,” the general answered, in 
the same low voice, with strong inflection of contempt; “nor do I 
a know. But I scarcely think that boy would give you many 

acts.’ 

The spy smiled slightly as he answered, aloud,— 

“ Perhaps the major will give me permission to say that his pun- 
ishment is postponed for this day ?” 

“Certainly, general, with pleasure,” the major answered, quickly. 
“ Any request from you, or your staff, I consider it my duty to grant.” 

The general was at the gate, the guard at “present,” when Fitzhugh 
asked, quietly, — 

“Shall I report to you again, sir, or take the noon-express East ?” 

“Take the very first train, sir. The telegram said you were needed 
in Washington at once,” the general replied, quickly ; adding to the 
aide, as he passed the gate, “ I’m devilish glad they sent for that fellow ! 
I vol like his stripe. Damn me, sir, I think that young Rebel was 
right ! 

But Fitzhugh, within the gate, said, gravely,— : 

“ Major, please send an officer with me while I question the pris- 
oner. 

“Certainly not, sir.—Orderly, instruct the guard to pass this officer 
anywhere.—Very glad, sir,—very, indeed,—to oblige General Bald- 
win’s staff.” 

The prisoners’ guard-house was a strong pen of rough boards, 
musty, cheerless, and lit by one wide window, iron-barred and set high 
in the rear wall. Low, filthy bunks lined the wall below it; and on 
one of them Fauntleroy sat, brooding listlessly over his own destruc- 
tion of his only possible chance for escape. Still uncertain, he sprang 
to his feet as Fitzhugh entered, staring at him with mien half ques- 
tioning, half defiant. 
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The visitor glanced quickly round the pen. Its three other inmates 
were all strangers to him; and the boy caught his glance resting on the 
window, then dropping to the bunk beneath. Then they were full of 
meaning when they turned full upon Evan and he said, coldly, —- 

“T do not come to taunt you; only to say that I have had you 
excused from your bath—to-day. It is best for you to remain here; 
but by to-morrow you may escape punishment altogether. We have 
met before, boy !” 

“T understand,” the scout replied, dropping his eyes. “Had you 
said that first, I had never spoken so.” 

“Tt was best,” the other answered, slowly. “This guard-house is 
just——where you ought to be!’ He raised his voice for the sentry 
to hear. “You will be here all night, even if you miss your bath to- 
morrow.” 

“T understand perfectly,” the boy again replied. “I suppose Iam 
as well off here as elsewhere.” 

“Far better, for such an active youth, whose tongue has more 
liberty than his body, just now. Keep that tongue quiet, or you may 
remain here longer than——I think you will.” 

He turned, opening the door. As the sentry faced, for his exit, he 
added,— 

“You are such a boy, here’s something for you. It may taste 
better, coming from General Baldwin’s breakfast-table.” 

Drawing from his pocket a crisp, brown bun, he handed it to Evan, 
who caught his meaning look that accompanied the next words: 

“Don’t bolt it whole; it might disagree with you. Anyway, you 
will be obliged to divide with these other Rebs, I suppose. Good-day.” 

He was gone; the bolt shot, and Evan Fauntleroy, with whirling 
brain,—full of hope, memory of the secret letter, curses of his own 
stupidity, and flashes of Bessie Westchester’s meaning eyes,—sat once 
more on the bunk’s edge. After some thought, he rose, saying, softly, — 

“ Comrades, I’d like your names and commands. Iam Fauntleroy, 
B Troop, —th Virginia Cavalry.” 

The trio gave the information; when the boy cried, with a loud 
laugh,— 

sf Well, pards, let’s divide General Baldwin’s bun.” 

’ But his finger went to his lip, as he listened intently for the sentry’s 
tramp, till it faded slowly from the door. Then he carefully broke 
the small loaf, taking from it a thin, tempered file-saw, a flat phial of 
oil, and a strong, thin twine, closely wrapped around a scrap of written 
card. These he quickly concealed in his shirt; and when the new 
relief looked in at the door, five minutes later, all four men were 
munching the flaky white bread, with innocent faces, but hearts beat- 
ing high with hope. Then, as the regular tramp again sounded with- 
out, Evan eagerly read the card, in low whisper : 

“ Just after the midnight relief, drop the twine from the window. 
Saw the bar first. Pull up the rope very cautiously. Stockade sentry 
walks to edge of guard-house, just by window. Watch his back. I 
will be below. I will force you into the guard-house. It is the only 
hope.’ : 
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Never had hours crawled with feet so leaden as those between noon 
and nightfall, for those liberty-hungry creatures, watching the creeping 
sunlight along the prison-wall. But at last came tattoo ; then—after 
a seeming age—taps. 

The prison-pen was still as death, the only sound the dull beat of 
feet before the guard-house door, the more hollow tramp of the stock- 
ade sentry almost overhead. For what seemed many hours, the wait- 
ing men heard this sentinel tramp almost to their window, his feet 
dying almost away as he turned and walked back, up his post. 

At last came the relief, the sergeant of the guard looking in, only 
to find four worn, sleeping men stretched in their bunks. And their 
snoring punctuated his caution to the new sentry to keep his eyes about 
him and look out for grand rounds. 

As the order came and the tramp of the relief died away, Evan 
rose cautiously, but nimbly, and motioned to his nearest neighbor. As 
though drilled a zouave, the man clambered on the upper bunk, bracing 
himself against the wall, the boy climbing to his shoulders without a 
sound, the file-saw in his teeth. Oiling that and the bar freely, the 
boy waited until the stockade sentry turned ; then he began to saw. 
The tempered steel, cooled to soundlessness by constant drops of oil, 
cut fast into the soft iron; but the bar was thick, and each time the 
sentry turned, the worker paused to listen. So foralong while. Then 
the man below—faint, exhausted, with great beads upon his brow, 
spite of the cold—whispered for rest. A second took his place. 
Again the boy mounted his human ladder, working on, cautious but 
tireless, with sweat pouring from him, with blistered hands, but heart 
high upheld by hope. 

One side was sawed through! Suddenly, the tramp of men ap- 
proaching,—the second relief. 

Again the feet before the door were still; again the sergeant and 
the new sentry put in their heads, seeing four men sleeping heavily 
and with stertorous breathing. Then again, with precision as though 
drilled to it, the human ladder posed, and Evan went at the bar afresh. 

At last! The iron yielded, shook; and Evan, cautiously exerting 
all his strength, twisted it round, hanging by a thin shred. Then, 
carefully as one whose life hangs upon a sound, he put forth his head. 

The gibbous moon hung low in mid-western heaven, gleaming clear 
and white on the snowy plain all about the camp; but nearer in—on 
this side—the high wall cast dense shadows, blacker by contrast, for 
many yards. Then, as the wall sentry walked back, Fauntleroy un- 
rolled the twine, passing it through his mouth to dampen out the twist. 
With steady hand, but wildly-throbbing heart, he dropped it slowly 
down. The depth to ground he could not even guess, ignorant of the 
slope beyond and if the wall were ditched; but, after anxious space, 
he felt a light touch, as a perch were feeling the line. Another pause, 
and two distinct pulls signalled him to haul up. The sentry turned 
again; and he swiftly drew up the line—taut and heavy now—hand 
over hand, to avoid the noise of friction on the sill. 

At length the end of a heavy rope was in; eager hands seized it, 
nimbly securing it to a ring, used for refractory captives. Then the 
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four men listened for the stockade sentry, scarce breathing as he 
approached the window. This time he paused, peering mechanically 
into the shadow, while Evan’s heart beat loud tattoo. But the soldier 
turned carelessly, paced slowly away, and the boy, forcing himself 
lightly through the bars, grasped the rope securely. Down he went, 
hand over hand, his feet carefully steering him from the wall. 

Half-way down, he heard the sentry turn, and hung still, breath- 
less, each second expecting a shot. But the friendly shadow shielded 
rope and man; and next moment his feet touched the ground, a strong 
hand grasped his shoulder, and whisper came through the darkness,—. 

“Quick! Close to the wall! This way!” 

“ But the others? I promised “ 

“They must risk it. Come! Two lives—one halter—depend on 
seconds now! Come!” 

Yielding, half reluctant, to the stronger will and his own sense of 
right to his rescuer, the boy followed his guide, with noiseless feet, but 
eyes glued to a new sentry, silhouetted sharp on another angle against 
the clear moonlight. As he turned on his beat, the guide whispered,— 

“Now! Quick across that moonlight! To that ditch !” 

Both men sped across the broad moonlit space, unobserved, and 
gained the friendly shadow of the ditch. And at the instant a shot 
rang out, and simultaneously the call,— 

“Turn out th’ ga-ad! Pris’ner ’scaped !” 

Throwing themselves flat on their faces, with one impulse, both 
men turned their eyes to the guard-house window, as the sentry’s lan- 
tern swung out over the parapet with dull gleam. 

Six feet below the sill a form clung to the rope desperately, seem- 
ing in the dim light to writhe and kick spasmodically. And, as they 
looked, it relaxed its hold, falling to the ground with dull, ominous thud. 

Then over the night came quick orders, flashing lights, the dismal 
long-roll of the drum, and the thud of many running feet. 

“Quick! follow the ditch! Your life is on your speed!” the 
guide whispered ; and they rushed along the smooth-washed bottom of 
the deep gully at top speed. 

A hundred yards, and a tall fence skirted the ditch. Over this 
they clambered, running over root and hillock, aided by the kindly 
moon; over the opposite fence, racing straight for the city, its lights 
not half a mile ahead. Soon they reached the suburbs, the guide 
dropping into a brisk walk, finally pausing before a lonely house in 
the thinly-settled quarter. Entering, he lifted a dim lamp, screened 
behind the door, and motioned Evan to a large, unfurnished parlor. 

“Safe, thank God! How can I ever ” he began,ewarmly ; but 
the other interrupted : 








“Don’t talk. The Eastern express leaves in twenty minutes. Put 
on thése clothes quickly.” 

Without another word, Evan rapidly dressed himself in the wide- 
checked, foppish citizen’s suit, drew on a long ulster of loudest stripe, 
and stuffed his own in the empty valise at hand. Then, Fitzhugh 
locking the door and throwing away the key, they walked rapidly to 
the suburban station near. 
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A line of soldiers was drawn up across the platform; and the 
traitor Virginian’s quick eye took in the situation. 

“Use this: you are Pinkerton’s man,” he whispered; and, as 
Evan thrust the proffered paper into his vest-pocket, he felt coin and 
crisp notes thoughtfully stuffed into it. And with no break the pair 
advanced, until the sharp command came, “ Halt!” 

“What is the matter, lieutenant?” Fitzhugh asked, surprised. 
“ Has government impressed this train ?” 

“No, sir; but we stop all Ah! captain, I believe I saw you 
at the camp to-day? You are on General Baldwin’s staff?” 

“Yes, and on hasty orders East.” 

“ And your friend there ?” ; 

“No friend of mine,” the spy rejoined, in contemptuous whisper. 
“ Better examine his papers carefully. He is one of those detective 
fellows.” 

By his lantern the young officer read Evan’s extended pass half 
aloud : 

“‘< Please permit bearer to board and leave all trains, at any point, 
for public service. ALLAN PINKERTON.’ Um! that’s all right. 
Let me see your railroad-pass.” 

For a single second Evan felt his heart up in his throat and a chill 
creep down his spine. The next, his presence of mind came promptly 
to the front, and he drawled, insolently,— 

“Tam notasoldier. Don’t ride on passes. We buy our tickets !” 
And, pocketing his permit, the Rebel coolly sauntered past the guard, 
and loudly demanded at the window a ticket for Washington. : 

“Tnsolent young guy, that!” Fitzhugh consoled the wrathful sub. 
“‘ What causes this unusual care ?” 

“A prisoner escaped. We got one of them, but the other fellow 
cut. We are to search every train.—Say, Pinkerton,” he called sud- 
denly, “ I impress you into service to search this train with us.” 

The red eye of a locomotive peered around the curve, as it puffed 
up to the station and stopped. ‘The soldiers, deployed along the plat- . 
form, sprang aboard every car, Evan calling to the lieutenant’s 
squad,— 

“? He’d never hide in the baggage, greenies. Search the first-class.” 
And he entered a Pullman sleeper, searching for himself. 








CHAPTER XIV. 
“RUNNING THE BLOC.’’ 


NEVER, since Othello made his to listening Desdemona, had 
recital 
Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 


so moved a maiden, as when Evan Fauntleroy told the details of his 
story to Carolyn Clay. She sat motionless, her eyes fixed upon the 
glowing coals, her ears catching every detail, which bore such strange 
and double meaning to her. 





° 
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Faithful to the pledge given Fitzhugh, Evan never hinted at the 
name of his rescuer, though he wondered much that his cousin ex- 
pressed no curiosity upon that point. Her face was turned partly from 
him, and the excitement of living over those stirring scenes prevented 
close sctutiny of it; but even in full light he could have read little in 
those changes sweeping across it—doubt, wonder, pain, contempt, each 
in turn dominated by admiration—as the boy detailed the keen wit 
and dauntless nerve of the traitor she had loved. 

Had loved? As she questioned her own heart in the quiet of that 
midnight, Carolyn Clay could scarce restrain the impulse to cry out 
aloud her wrath, her contempt for herself! For over every mixed 
and warring element within her breast—spite of reason, of self-respect, 
of certainty—swept the memory of that past, when she had not 
withdrawn her hand from his,—when her plighted pledge to trust 
him unto death went softly to his ear on the rhythm of Lanner’s 
“ Romantiker.” 

‘“There’s a theme for a novelist!” Evan cried, as he ended his 
story,—‘ danger and romance enough for three volumes ; only lacking 
the love! We must have the love, you know. Now, if I could only 
imagine my rescuer to be my ‘superior officer,’ Captain Charlton——” 

“Silence, Evan !” the girl cried, suddenly rising and striding to 
the door. “TI believe you would jest over a grave !” 

“Over his? Possibly, fair coz,” he laughed. “But I beg pardon, 
humbly, for selfishness preventing question about your own escape.” 

She turned full to him in the firelight, warring elements within 
making her face hard and stern, as she answered, slowly, half ab- 
sently,— - 

a You have no need. You know all that”—checking herself, as a 
vivid blush rose to her face, and adding, quickly—“‘ from Bessie West- 
chester.” 

A puzzled, doubting expression came to the boy’s frank face. Then 
silence; which she broke : 

“But look! The moon is nearly down. We must get to the creek. 
It is doubly important now that we get across.” 

“And doubly dangerous for you, Caro. Had I known in time 
that you: were here, I should have crossed above.” 

“Nonsense! we have shared dangers together before; and this is 
not great. The river is clear. Come.” 

And, collecting their light but most precious baggage, the pair 
moved swiftly through the night—now grown intensely cold—to 
ad rush-lined banks of the creek, where old Pete waited with the 

t. 

The negro stared at Evan only an instant, then said, calmly,— 

“ Goin’ ’cross “long o’ you, missy ?” 

“Yes; my cousin, Pete. Just escaped from prison.” 

“'You’s fort’nit, bossy, sholy !”” the black said, gravely. “ Does dem 





) dress yo’ all alaike, up dar in dey’s prison?” And, as Evan’s laugh 


at his own absurd costume rang out lightly, the negro added, “ Time’s 
up, missy. You and de circus bossy better git aboa’d.” 
He had filled the boat deep, amidships, with clean hay; and, 
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motioning them to sit in it on either side, Pete pulled his oil-cloths well 
about them, rolling the ends loosely, ready to his hand. 

Ice lined the banks of the creek, stiffening the rushes into bayonets ; 
and the heavy oars crackled in the rowlocks at first. But the mid- 
stream was clear, and the slow-moving boat soon turned into a broad 
black inlet, that showed them, straight ahead, the broad Potomac, wave- 
less and barely touched by last rays of the sinking moon. Warily 
and slow Pete hugged the darker shore, nosing his light flat-bottomed 
skiff against the bank, biding his time. Then all listened intently ; 
but the negro, dropping his great hand from his ear, spoke first : 

“ Da’s de patrul-boat, missy. Ef she come up t’udder side I’s 
gwine lay low. Ef she come dis we’s gwine out ter meet ’er.” 

“Why, that’s folly, Pete! We can’t be seen here——” Evan 
began ; but Miss Clay broke in: 

“Hush, Evan! We're only passengers, and Pete is captain. I’ve 
crossed with him, only to learn that he knows best.” 

“ Reck’n yo’s ’bout right, missy,” the black replied, quietly. “Da 
circus bossy better do all de talk he got ’fo’ we’s outen de creek. He 
boun’ ter keep pow’ful shet den, sholy.” 

The moon went down behind the up-river heights with a sudden 
dip, and blackness fell like a cloak over the bosom of the broad stream. 
The shore-line, just at hand, was barely discernible; fifty feet ahead 
was as inky and shapeless as Acheron’s pit. But paddles were clearly 
heard now,—a propeller turning rapidly; and the sounds indicated 
close approach to the northern shore. Then Pete ordered, quietly,— 

“Lay low! Bofe yo’ lay in de hay; an’, min’! keep still. Ef yo’ 
moobes, dis game dun loss, sholy.” 

Used to strange perils, both whites lay close in the hay. Then 
Pete struck a match and touched the light-wood knots piled on an 
earthen mound in the bow, by their flicker pulling the oil-cloths 
smoothly above them, leaving scant space open for necessary air. Then, 
lighting his black corn-cob pipe, he grasped his paddle and shot the skiff 
straight out into the stream, as the patrol-boat came abreast the creek. 

“ Boat ahoy !” rang over the water, as the bell clicked twice and the 
propeller almost stopped. 

“Patrul *hoy!” was Pete’s return hail. “ Et’s on’y me, boss; 
fish’mun Pete.” 

“ Where away ?” came the hail again. 

“Fur de flats, low de bend,” was the answer. “I’s gwine fire- 
fishin’, ’pendin’ on de ice in ’hind de p’int.” 

“All right, Pete,” the hailing officer answered, recognizing the 
familiar voice of the unsuspected negro. “Go ahead, and good luck ! 
We'll be down after day: so have a good mess of fish for us.” 

“Sholy, Mars’ Patrul, ef I hab eny luck; ef sum o’ dey transput- 
boats doan’ bodder me.” 

“They won’t bother you,” came the answer. “ But there’s many a 
= —_s up. They’ll run you down, if you don’t keep your fire 

right. 

“T’s gwine ter keep ’er bright, sholy,” Pete called, as he paddled 
down-stream. ‘“’Night, Mars’ Patrul !” 

Vor. XLVIII.—46 
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The propeller was churning the black water once more, Pete fast 
drawing away, aided by the current. He turned in shore, pulling back 
the oil-cloths, as he rounded the point and dumped his torch overboard. 

“‘ Wipe yo’ face, missy,” he cautioned, thoughtfully. “ De presfera- 
tion mought freeze, an’ yo’s warm in da hay.” 

“ Rather !” cried Evan; but he shivered as he sat bolt upright, 


from sudden change. 
“He said many transports were in the river?” the girl queried, 


anxiously. 

“ He sayed it, sholy, missy,” was the calm reply. “ We’s got ter 
run ’em.—Bossy, kin you pull ?” 

“That I can,” Evan answered. ‘ Where do we cross?” 

“Straight frum dis p’int. De ribber’s cl’ar, now,” the black re- 
plied, pausing to listen as he got out the sweeps. “Ef we kin cross 
de chainil ’thout meetin’ dem transputs, de shoal water’ll sabe us.” 

They bent to their oars with a will, the light boat skimming the 
water bird-like into the darkness, and headed straight across. Even 
the boatman’s hardened old muscles were taxed to keep her head even, 
against the strong, regular stroke of the young scout. But, just on 
the edge of the channel, Pete suddenly cried, “ Lift! Dem’s comin’ !” 
And softly on the night broke the sound of a churning propeller, 
growing clearer as she rounded the point just below. 

“ Let us keep on,” urged Evan, resting on his oar. 

“ Bossy, you jes’ do wot I says,” Pete replied. “ We can’t mek 
fass nuff time, ’gin’ de current, ter git outen sight ’fore dem comes. 
We mus’ leff ’er driff, tell dem passes.” 

The night-hush over the river was cut by a signal-whistle, near 
below, answered by another close behind, then still a third, far away. 

“There are several,” the girl said, anxiously. “Can we not cross 
before them ?” 

“Not ’thout rowin’ hard,” the negro answered. “Den dem ud 
hear us an’ shoot, sholy. We’s got ter driff an’ wait. Be reddy ter 
kiver w’en Pete gib de motion.” 

He unshipped and packed the oars, his broad-bladed paddle turn- 
ing the boat’s nose to the slack, as she slowly drifted down-stream. 
Then he fished from the seat well-oiled woollen rags, securely muffling 
the rowlocks. 

The propeller’s plash grew louder rapidly ; soon a great steamer’s 
lights gleamed sickly through the gloom, and she was abreast of them, 
moving slowly up-stream, when from her farther side suddenly flashed 
her signal-light. It was promptly answered by one—two—three ! out 
of the dense gloom, beyond the channel, towards the Virginia shore. 
They had struck a fleet of anchored transports ; and only Pete’s quick 
decision had saved their rowing straight into them. 

Not a sound aboard the skiff. All three knew the peril, but that 
comment would not mend it. Perfectly still they sat, until the lights 
had died away and the first steamer had passed up, the lights of the 
second well in view. Then the girl whispered,— 

“ How long before dawn ?” 

“ Less’n two hours, missy,” Pete whispered back. 
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“ Those anchored ones, across the channel, will wait for day? We 
must pass them ?” she said. 

“Sholy, missy. Ef dem won’t leebe, we’s got to run dey,” he 
answered, gravely. “ Lay low! she’s a-comin’ !” 

Again the pair nestled low in the straw, Pete backing the skiff 
slowly as he lay flat along the gunwale, watching the second transport 
pass. Again the signal-lights, again the answers of the anchored trans- 

rts. Then through the gloom the boatman’s trained sight took in 
three huge black hulls beyond the channel, their positions fixing on his 
brain. 

The second steamer had passed, the third not yet in sight; and the 
skiff, Pete judged, had drifted down a half-mile. 

“ Now, bossy,” he said, simply, “ we’s gwine ter cross da chainil, 
sholy. Den we’ll resk de transputs, fur wunst! Pull long an’ slow!” 

Again the skiff flew over the water, headed straight for Virginia. 
Across the channel, well into the slack below, and well—Pete hoped— 
below the anchored ships, he glanced over his shoulder. With that 
glance, the black lifted his oar, Evan’s stroke spinning the boat’s head 
up-stream, as he caught the quick whisper,— 

“Lift, bossy! Leff ’er driff! Kiver, quick !” 

For either had the darkness made Pete miscalculate the drift, or 
Evan’s quicker stroke had headed the boat diagonally across, not 
straight. For—not twenty yards ahead—into the eyes Pete confidently 
turned, gleamed the stern-light of a vessel, its height proving her a 
big one. Then, as he spoke and turned, he glanced below, and dimly 
through the gloom shone the lights of a second ! 

No time for speculation now. They were almost beneath the 
towering hull, well within hail or easy pistol-range! Only careless 
security, or untried ears, had failed to catch the plash of oars, the 
breathless trio waiting for a hail,—probably a volley. But neither 
came; and silence as of death covered what might have been a phan- 
tom ship. 

Meanwhile, the skiff, in slack from the current, began to drift 
slowly towards the second light ; and Pete, low-crouched in the stern, 
noiselessly shipped his paddle and turned her head shoreward. 

Intuitively the others had stretched in the hay, drawing the oil- 
cloths well over them, breathlessly expecting the whirr of a bullet or 
the glare of a bengola. 

Flat on the water, no head showing above her sides, the light craft 
answered well the feather of Pete’s strong, slow wrist. Inch by inch 
she bore away, passed under the dim-looming stern, almost grazing the 
still blades of the propeller. But, spite of the black’s strength, the 
skiff drifted fast ; and he dared not quicken his paddle, fearing noise. 
For now on his quick ear sounded the dull tramp of the deck-watch 
on the second transport, and the dim gleam of her consort’s stern-light 
fell on the low black skiff drifting between twin dangers! So the 
steersman let her swing closer in, beyond the light,—almost too close,— 
before he softly turned her shoreward. 

For high above him loomed the second bow; and a biscuit drop- 
ping from it had fallen in the skiff. And the muffled tread above now 
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sounded clear even to the two beneath the oil-cloths. But to neither 
of the three did thought of capture come, the reckless daring of. the 
boy relying on his tried trust-to-luck theory, the calmer courage of 
the girl upheld by nearness to the goal she must reach now, the peril- 
hardened negro crouched quiet and cool, hig body motionless, his strong 
wrist barely feeling the noiseless paddle. 

Under the very nose of the tall ship drifted the skiff, quick-turned 
into the gloomy shadow of her great sides, carried slowly downwards 
by the slack. 

They were through the barrier, the enemy well behind them! 
They were safe! And Pete, turning the boat’s head to shore, wore 
away cautiously, but faster. Just then, out from the black shadow 
astern came the calls, “ Boat astern, sir !”—“ Where away ?”—“ Port 
quarter, sir !”—so rapidly as to merge in one. 

All three could hear the officer run aft, and his gruff reply, as he 
lowered his night-glass : 

“ Nonsense, Keefe! I see nothing.” 

No time to lose now! Quicker, but still noiselessly, the brawny 
black wrist twisted the paddle, the boat answering as a live thing and 
gliding swiftly away, but not before the ghostly blue bengal-light 
gleamed ominous across the water. And just within its radius, scarcely 
visible, floated on the low, black boat. 

“There she lays, sir!’ the watch cried, pointing. 

“Pshaw, man! that’s only an old log. But give her a shot, 
anyway.” 

Pete heard the shrill hiss of a bullet close above his head, and the 
splash as it struck the water well beyond. But he did not even 
wince; and no sound or movement showed the dim, log-like object 
floating there to be anything more suspicious. 

But at the shot the first ship flashed her lights, and, still beyond, 
the third answered the signal, lighting the water so brightly that the 
boat—gliding swiftly almost out of radius now—showed clearly. And, 
with the sight, rifles cracked from the nearest ship, bullets cutting the 
water all around, and one striking dull into the stern of the bold 
blockade-runner. Then, rearing his tall form as the boat glided again 
beyond the lights, Pete swung his oar, crying,— 

“ Lay low, missy !—Row, bossy, row!” 

Another volley came, some bullets hissing very near, as Evan bent 
to his oar and cried, cheerily,— 

“Pull, Pete! It’s run or hang, now !” 

But the light boat, as though in relief from imposed sloth, shot 
through the darkness like a racer, under the desperate pull of four 
strong arms. 

Behind, on the nearest ship, were scurrying feet, mixed oaths and 
orders, the boatswain’s whistle piping the boat’s crew, as the davits 
creaked, lowering the launch. 

Onward the quarry sped, faster and faster, not one word spoken by 
the trio, until the splash of falling oars, then their regular beat, told 
that the pursuit was up. Then Evan asked, through set teeth,— 

“‘ How far to shore, Pete?” 
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“ Less’n half-mile, bossy.” 

“Can we beat them in?” 

“No, bossy; not ef th’ water’d hold.” This as calmly as the 
negro had asked for a “chaw;” but he added, “ Dey’s eight oars ud 
oberhaul our two.” ‘ 

“Can you shoot, Pete?” There was a breezy ring in the boy’s 
question ; but the answer came,— 

“Yes, bossy; but I’s not gwine ter. Pete’s gwine ter lan’ de 
missy a-runnin’ dis time!” 

“ But you say they’ll catch us?” 

All this through desperate pulling, pursuing oar-beats sounding 
clearer, clearer still. 

“‘ Ef de water’d hold. Ef we keeps cl’ar de lumps, we strikes de 
flats, an dem can’t foller, sholy !” 

Straight on after them came the heavy ship’s-boat, guided by their 
oars. And now another bengola flashed up in her, not reaching the 
quarry, but showing the pursuer plainly. Eight sailors bent strongly 
to their oars, a knot of soldiers standing aft, their rifles at “ready,” an 
officer in the bow holding aloft the glaring torch. 

“ How far off is that boat?” Miss Clay asked, calmly, sitting in 
the hay. “A hundred yards?” 

“ Hundred and fifty,” Evan answered.—“ Pull away, Pete !” 

“Bout three hun’erd, bossy,” the black corrected, “ ’lowin’ fur de 
water-distunce. But she’s a-gainin’, an’ fass, too!” 

On still, with oars strained as though for very life, swept pursuer 
and pursued, sweat dripping from Evan’s every pore, while the trained 
black seemed cool and fresh as if there were no strain upon him. 

And the Yankee crew gained with every pull! 

Suddenly a soft jar—another, harder ; and the black gave a great 
sweep, crying,— 

“Back! Lift, bossy! Quick! We’s dun streck dem flats,” he 
added, as the boat’s head swung to his pull and she glided on again. 
“ Pull slower, bossy. De lumps is dan’jus.” And he bent low over 
the water, striving to scan the shore-line behind him. 

But the pause had brought the pursuit dangerously near, the glare 
of a fresh bengola showing her prey well within its gleam. Raising 
the torch high above his head, the officer pointed to the slower-moving 
craft; and with his order rang out a dozen shots, bullets cutting the 
water all around, ere the red flash ran along the muzzles. 

“Catch my oar, quick!” Evan cried; but it was Carolyn Clay’s' 
hand—even quicker than Pete’s—that grasped it, as the boy slipped 
out his long revolver, steadying the barrel on his left arm and aiming 
just above the torch. Before its report rang out, the bengal-light 
whirled in air, falling fast into the water. But, as it fell, they saw the 
officer’s arm drop, as he staggered back among the rowers. 

Then all was blacker than before, for a while; and then came 
faintly in the low east a pale, grayish haze that was not light, but soft 
whisper of the Omnipotent’s command to make it! 

“Now for life!’ Evan cried, taking his oar. “Have we water 
enough ?” 
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“Lots, bossy, outen de lumps,” Pete replied, bending his broad 
back to the pull. And again the skiff flew onward, the sounds in the 
pursuing boat fainter in the distance. 

On, for minutes more, reckoned only by their heart-beats and 
regular plash of oars. Then that eastern haze, fast growing into 
semblance of light, made the shore-line visible. Pete rested on his 
oar; and a quick turn shot the skiff around a point and into a creek, 
black and tree-arched. Gliding swiftly up this, until its windings 
stopped the oars, Pete shipped his paddle, as he said,— 

“ Dem’s dun loss us, sholy! Dis sho’s onbeknown ter dey. Ya’ 
we is!” 

The light craft shot through overhanging foliage, as the gray dawn 
touched the cold face of all nature. 

And its wan light fell upon the face of Carolyn Clay, quiet, 
solemn, but glorified with joy, as she knelt in the wet straw and sent 
her heart up in thanksgiving to the Throne’s foot. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE DESERTER’S REWARD. 


Its precious freight of medicines and stores removed, Pete hauled 
his boat ashore and led the way through crisp grass and frozen brush. 
None spoke,—the negro taciturn by nature, Evan, for once, thoughtful 
from his grave mission to head-quarters, and Carolyn Clay—the light 
of new life shining on her face—keeping her firm, elastic tread easily 
up to that of the men. 

As they struck the rise to the near plateau, its long level was just 
touched with rays of the rising sun; and a mile beyond they reached 
a cavalry picket. The men were sitting close about a roaring blaze, or 
sleeping soundly on the frozen ground, wrapped head and heel in their 
blankets, like so many mummies laid foot-foremost to the heat, to thaw 
the cold of centuries out of them. For the country was clear of any 
enemy for many a mile; and no fear of a movement came in such 
weather as this. 

Surprise, quick query, and rapid explanation over, Evan turned to 
the lieutenant in command : 

“T must get to head-quarters the first moment possible, Mr. Bar- 
ron. And I would ask the best horse you can spare.” 

“‘ Bad’s the best, so far as speed goes, in this state of forage,” the 
officer answered. ‘ But you can take mine, ff he’ll stand a rider with 
that marvellous costume. My relief comes soon after sunrise, Miss 
Clay ; and I can carry you in then.” 

“Is there no chance of my getting a horse?” the girl asked, plead- 
ingly. 

“T fear not, much as I would like to oblige you,” he answered. 
“T am dismounting myself to send Fauntleroy in; but that is duty.” 

“?Tis only a few hours more, Cousin Caro,” Evan said. “ Any- 
way, you could only bold me back, or be left on the road.” 
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“Pardon my selfish impatience,” the girl replied, quietly. “But, 
Evan, send word to mamma by the very first courier to Richmond.” 

The boy gulped some steaming coffee from a tin cup; the horse 
was brought from screening woods, and saddled ; and, as he was about 
to mount, Miss Clay whispered, warningly,— 

‘Remember! when you report to the general, do not say too 
much, Tell him I prefer to report my own capture and escape. You 
understand ?” ; 

“T suppose I do,” the boy replied; though a comical look of be- 
wilderment crossed his frank face, as he added, “ But I’ll obey, all the 
same.—Good-by, Mr. Barron; and thank you heartily, sir.—Good-by, 
Pete. Here, shake hands. You’re a perfect paragon among boat- 
men !” 

“ Thank’ee, bossy, I is, sholy,” the black answered, gravely. “I 
wor fotched up dat way, from de nuss.” And the hard hand he with- 
drew from the boy’s friendly grasp held one of Peyton Fitzhugh’s 
crisp greenbacks. 

“ Good-by, Caro, you dear, brave girl! You ought to be a man.” 
The old vein dominated the reckless boy even then; for he bent from 
saddie to whisper low, “ Even though Captain Charlton would not think 
so!” 

He touched the spur, galloping through the familiar woods towards 
‘Stuart’s camp, and the cheery notes of “dinner-call” were ringing 
from the bugle as he halted at the guard-house. Briefly reporting to 
the officer of the day, the scout sought the general’s tent. ° . 

The great cavalry leader was pacing to and fro in the sunshine, his 
plumed felt hat drawn down over the high, broad forehead. But the 
wavy brown hair escaping beneath the hat, and the huge, curly brown 
beard, were jauntily combed, the great moustache twisted away from 
it in massive curves. Freezing cold as was the day, General Stuart 
wore no overcoat; and his double-breasted jacket, though carefully 
buttoned back, swung wide open over the brown shirt that covered 
his broad, deep chest. Well-worn corduroy riding-breeches, ending 
in heavy knee-boots, and long, strong gauntlets, completed his simple 
attire. 

From within the tent came the jocund strumming of a well-man- 
aged banjo; and the general’s rich laugh rang out, as he turned from 
some jest to the player. It showed the strong white teeth, gleaming 
under the moustache ; and his merry, bluest eyes, filled with sparkling 
fun, softened into kindly warmth as he exclaimed,— 

“Fauntleroy! or his ghost dressed for Sunday! Why, boy, we 
thought you were in prison ?” 

“T was, sir,” the scout answered. “ But I am out now, and come 
with important information.” 

“Important? Out with it, then!’ The laugh in the blue eyes 
quickly faded into gravity, as the general turned towards the tent. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I was instructed to hand you this paper 
——alone,” Evan said, very timidly for him. “ And when you open 
it, general, I suppose you’ll order me in arrest, for disobedience of 


orders.” 
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__From his shirt-pocket the boy drew a small, thin. packet, securely 
tied with silk and the knots sealed with wax, its only superscription 
being, “ Destroy, if close pressed.” 

“Why, there’s no one but Sweeny inside,” Stuart said, taking the 
letter carelessly ; but the instant his eyes fell upon the writing his 
a contracted, and he slipped the paper into his glove, as he 
called,— 

“Come out, Sweeny. Dinner-call sounded.” 

Then, as the general’s banjo-player passed, staring at the scout’s 
strange clothes, the chief beckoned him into the tent, dropped the fly, 
and turned full upon him : 

“You know the writer of this letter?” 

“T do, sir.” ; 

“You know its contents ?” 

‘Only in part, general ; in case I was forced to destroy it.” 

“When did you get it? Go on, sir.” This impatiently. 

“From him, general; yesterday; at Havre-de-Grace.” 

Stuart showed no surprise. Strange news came often by strange 
routes, But he asked, sternly,— 

“You know the orders, Fauntleroy. What were you doing with 
— with the writer?” 

“Running for ‘the Ferry,’ sir. He got me out of Camp Morton, 
at risk of his life, brought me to ‘the Ferry,’ and——” The boy 
hesitated. 

' “Go on, sir,” thundered the general. “Tell your story in full, 
and quickly.” 

“He said, sir, he had imperative duty in—in Washington, sir,” 
Evan went on; and he briefly narrated his capture, imprisonment, 
and escape. ; 

The general had seated himself, the packet unopened in his hand ; 
but the shadow of the broad hat hid his bent face, save for the twitch 
of his brown moustache from time to time. 

“And no news of Miss Clay since your capture?” he queried, 
suddenly. 

“ She crossed with me, sir. She will be in with Lieutenant Barron’s 
picket and make her own report.” 

“ Did you bring her to ‘the Ferry’ ?” 

“No, sir; 1 thank her escape was planyed by 

“That will do. Wait,” the general broke in abruptly. He opened 
the packet, smoothed out the paper, and read rapidly, his lips moving 
in accompaniment to the words. The sheet was closely: written, with 
many figures and occasional rough maps. Finishing the scroll, he sat 
silent and still, his head resting on his hand and his lips still moving 
soundlessly, for several minutes. Suddenly he looked up, a quaint 
gleam in his blue eyes, fixed on the scout, as he asked,— 

“‘ Had any breakfast ?” 

“ Coffee, sir.” 

“ Report at the scouts’ mess for dinner.” 

“‘ Under arrest, sir ?” 

“The devil! No, sir; for duty!” thundered the reply. “Select 
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the best horse among the scouts’; have him well fed, and report here 
at five o’clock. Get some sleep: you may have a hard night’s work.” 

The scout, saluting, turned to the door without reply. As he raised 
the fly, Stuart’s voice added, quietly,— 

“ Recommendation will go to Richmond after the—after to-morrow. 
Meantime, you are attached to my staff, Lieutenant Fauntleroy.” 

With crimsoned cheeks and an audible gasp, the boy stared at his 
idolized leader one instant. The next, he saluted and strode away 
without one word. 

Sitting quite still, Stuart spread out the secret despatch before him 
and reread it word by word. While he did so, swift changes swept 
over his face, settling at length into a satisfied smile, as he folded the 
paper and put it in his shirt-pocket. Then, calling his orderly, he 
sent for his adjutant-general, that officer’s prompt report finding the 
beau sabreur again striding post before the tent. 

“Colonel,” he said, at once, “ how many sabres can Fitz-Lee report 
for immediate duty ?” 

“ Not over six hundred and fifty, general.” 

“Can we reinforce him within twenty hours?” 

“Yes, sir,—by say one hundred and fifty men, including the com- 
pany of scouts——” 

“Captain Charlton’s troop?” the general interrupted, quickly. 
“Order him to report to General Lee at once, with forty rounds of 
ammunition.” 

“ Lieutenant Cooke is in command, sir. The captain is 

“Yes, I know,—on day’s leave at General Lee’s head-quarters. 
Send him orders to take his troop at once. I compliment Captain 
Charlton with an honorable post.” 

When sunset glow had faded into gray over the frozen Virginia 
border, Carolyn Clay rode into the camp. She found it still as a 
church-yard ; the general gone; and the sergeant of the invalided camp- 
guard, his own bridle-arm in a sling, handed her an envelope addressed 
in Stuart’s even, business-like handwriting. It ran: 





” 





“ For the white hands of Carolyn Clay, spinster. These with royal 
greeting: Know, ladye fayre,—as well you must,—my deep chagrin 
at an invitation from certain friends, whom I must meet, which hurries 
me away before your advent. But my dainty mare ‘Lily of the 
Valley’ awaits you; also a trusty guide, and—item—a hot supper. 
Eating that, use my personal tent for a night’s rest, or proceed to 
Richmond, at your will. I enclose a pass, yours having been eaten. 

“ Your obliged friend, J. E. B. Stuart.” 


Even without the spur of eager longing to clasp her mother and 
‘darling boy to her heart once more, the girl had shrunk from unwonted 
occupancy of a tent in a solitary camp. Had duty pointed to that 
sacrifice of womanly feeling, Caroline Clay had made it; but now 
duty, inclination, and propriety all pointed Richmond-ward. So, after 
a hasty supper from Mrs. Gilmor Gray’s tin, and insisted-upon sharing 
of its ample residue among the invalid guard, she set out once more, 
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wearied from riding and loss of sleep, but borne up by love and hope 
for another night-ride. 

Once more at home, she found her darling convalescent ; and—her 
thrilling story told, with certain reservations—Carolyn Clay bent all 
her energy, and every resource of tonics and medicines she brought, to 
curing her boy. And two days showed wondrous improvement in the 
yellow, shrunken little form under her care. 

Two days more brought great news, and that sensitive scale, the 
heart of a patient-waiting nation, that went up with lightest hope or 
sank heavy under doubt and disaster, danced airily under touch of a 
great cavalry victory. 

Spite of the bitter weather, Federal cavalry had massed above 
Washington, had crossed the Potomac, three thousand in the saddle, 
and silently and swift—by forced march, that dropped man and horse 
by the way—bore down upon Stuart’s advance. This the Federal 
general knew to be less than one-third his own numbers; and, sup- 
posing it entirely unwarned, he hoped to sweep it aside and ride on 
gayly to the capture of the devoted capital. 

Advancing securely, though cautiously, the skilled tactician suddenly 
found himself opposed by the smaller force, intrenched on vantage- 
ground and ready to join battle. 

Furiously the fight had raged; but at last the invading force was 
hurled back, broken, decimated, but stubbornly contesting every foot 
of his retreat. This much only was known at the capital: it was a 
great, if resultless, victory, but one bought by the blood of many a 
gallant fellow. 

And soon in its train—as in that of many another of these inde- 
cisive killings—came sequelee, sad enough to dim the glory of victory, 
—to shadow, as with a pall, those stricken homes whose prop or darling 
had been yielded as its price ! 

First rumors, then official telegrams, told eager-watching crowds 
the names of killed and wounded. Then dingy ambulance-trains 
rumbled in, bearing the bandaged, writhing forms of the worse 
wounded to the hospitals. And finally Carolyn Clay, sitting by the 
bed of her convalescent darling, was surprised by a visit from Lieuten- 
ant Fauntleroy, brilliant in new braiding, but sad beyond his wont. 

He was bearer of despatches from General Stuart, and of a brief 
note to Miss Clay, telling that he sent a badly-wounded man for her 
especial care. He was at Mrs. Clement’s, near by, the boy said. 

“Who is he, Evan?” she asked, promptly taking her wraps. 
“Of course I will do all I can for the poor fellow; but do I know 
him ?” 

“T cannot say,” replied the new lieuténant, with serious face. 
‘The general only bade me see you at once and ask you to nurse him 
—if he live long enough.” 

To the comfortable bed, in the old-fashioned home, Carolyn Clay 
softly stole, as the surgeons, grave-faced, turned away from probing 
the wound. It was a serious one, through the breast; and the patient 
had fainted from exhaustion. 

Gently, with the calm swiftness of experience in scenes of suffering, 
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the girl wet a cloth with powerful restorative, and moved to lay it on 
the sick man’s brow. 

Then her own face grew pale as his, and sudden dizziness mounted 
to her brain; for there, white and calm as marble beneath her hand,— 
and full as cold,—were the chiselled features of Peyton Fitzhugh, the 
blue lids closed over the well-remembered eyes, that scar upon his fore- 
head gleaming red beneath the soft black hair. 

But the blood of generations held its own; and an instant later 
her slim, light hand was bathing the still face, was steadily holding 
ammonia to the now quivering nostrils. And that hand did not 
tremble, even when it touched the fateful scar; though she heard, 
through a sound in her ears as the boom of the sea, her own voice 
denouncing “ that brand of Cain !” 

For weary days and nights the strong frame fought the fever that 
supervened; and for all of them the gentle, pitying touch of the 
woman who had first loved, had later denounced him,—who owed to 
him her liberty, if not her life,—wrought for his. For that hand had 
once rested in his own, in plight of troth; yet now it touched and 
tended him as tenderly as though no mark of treason to her—worse, 
to his country !—flamed upon his forehead. 

And through dismal morn and dreary night-watch Carolyn Clay 
repeated to herself that she had done as much for any human creature 
so stricken and so helpless. 

Christmas came and went, bringing with it what of joy and of 
jollity might be left for some of the families living in the leaguered 
capital. A heavy thaw had made all the roads well-nigh impassable 
for horse and man,—wholly so for army-trains ; and Richmond was 
full of ardent youths, as eager for frolic as unleashed hounds for the 
chase. But Carolyn Clay, resisting all importunity of friends, moved 
only from her boy’s bedside to that of him so doubly shattered now,— 
_ in body, as in reputation. 

And when the New Year came—wet, dismal, cold, as though in 
presage of the hideous months to follow it—she heard that her general 
was summoned to the capital for a council. And that morning the 
surgeons had made closer examination of her patient, consulting long 
and learnedly. And to her eager query their senior had replied,— 

“ He will live, beyond doubt. The fever has left him ; the wound 
is healthy and healing rapidly. Let him sleep, miss; his eyes will 
open sane, next time he wakes.” 

Then, as the door closed upon them, Carolyn Clay knelt by the 
traitor’s bed, bowing her proud head low upon it, as her heart went 
forth to the Father of all, that He might, in His wisdom, spare this 
sinner for repentance,—might avert that awful doom which only His 
grace could prevent from falling swift upon his convalescence. 

_And soon after, a heavy step creaked on the stairs; the door flung 
open, and “ the flower of cavaliers”’—Jeb Stuart himself—strode gayly 
in. A vivid sash of yellow silk was wound about his waist, its heavy 
tassels falling near the patent-leather knee-boots, stitched in gold and 
garnished with shining spurs. Otherwise, he was the same careless, 
dashing soldier lately seen in camp. 
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“ Miss Clay ! bravest little woman !” he cried, with extended hand ; 
then, noting her gesture for silence, “Oh, he’s all right. I met old 
Dr. Weythe at the door. He tells me your good nursing has saved 
this——deserter.” 

He drew nearer the bed as he spoke the hateful word lightly, but 
she winced under it. 

But Stuart did not note that; for she saw those bright blue eyes, 
she knew so quick to darken with anger or contempt, dancing as with 
some joy, or jest, suppressed. 

“T did my best, general,” she answered, softly, but with downcast 
eyes and quivering lips. ‘ He suffered so terribly! And it was your 
special command by Evan 9 

“By the way,” the general interrupted, softly, “that youngster 
never told you that this was his work . 

“Evan? His! The ingrate!’ Miss Clay’s eyes flamed, her small 
hands clinched, and she almost hissed the words at her chief. 

“Qh, not his hurt: I meant his being saved,” Stuart replied, 
quickly. “Your cousin brought him in, through a storm of bullets.” 

A great breath, half sigh, half sob, broke from the girl’s bosom, 
and some color came back to her face, as the general went on : 

“ By the way, you lost an admirer in that fight. Captain Charlton 
was——” 

‘“Was he killed ?” she asked, quickly. 

“No; captured unhurt; and after a great fight, too. The fellow 
has plenty of grit; but he is such an awful——romancer !” 

A movement in the bed. The black eyes open slowly, languidly, 
but with full consciousness in them at last. As they fall upon the 
general, the weak, pale lips form one word: “Jeb!” 

“ Fitz, old man!” And that strong right hand, so rough in sword- 
play, steals softly as a woman’s to the white, wasted one upon the 
coverlet, and the left gently and tenderly rests upon the broad brow, 
shutting from view the bright red scar. 

Then, as amazement riveted her eyes upon his face, the sad, black 
ones wandered to Carolyn Clay’s. Great wonder struggled in the 
man’s white face; the lips again moved feebly : 

“You, too! How good——” 

“ Hush, Fitz! Not one word!” Stuart whispered, softly. ‘“ You’re 
all right, but we must obey your nurse, old man.” 

And, white as her patient, Carolyn Clay drew nearer, striving to 
drop some fluid in a glass. But the hand that had not trembled in 
all that weary vigil now shook as she whispered, with quivering lips 
and averted face,— ‘ 

“Take this: you must not talk.” 

With a look that carried volumes of words, the sick man obeyed, 
closed his eyes, and, with a sigh of infinite content, yielded to the drug 
and slept again. 

Then, still not turning her face, the wondering woman whispered,— 

“ What does it all mean ?” 

Taking her hand, with all the deference of the cavalier, Stuart 
led Miss Clay to the open room adjoining. There his story was briefly 
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told. The despatch Evan brought across had saved a fatal surprise. 
Before the dawn of battle morning, as the Confederates lay in rifle- 
pits, waiting the attack, firing was heard in front. Soon Fitzhugh 
raced in, closely followed by Federal troopers. That day he was in 
the very forefront of the fight. When the enemy broke, Charlton’s 
troop was first to mount, in close pursuit; a rally, and they broke in 
turn, leaving their captain hemmed by hostile sabres. Like lightning 
Fitzhugh cut his way to Charlton, just as he fell pinioned by his horse. 
Then Evan reached the pair, fighting on foot, just as Fitzhugh fell. 
The boy sprang from saddle, threw the wounded man across his horse, 
and brought him safely in, under a very hail of lead.. 

As she heard this terse recital, the woman’s brain reeled ; but will 
coerced it to calm at its close, and she gasped,— 

“ But—all this for—a spy ?” 

“Yes,—for mine!”  Stuart’s eyes, glinting as he recounted the 
fray, softened to tenderness, as did his tone. “ Peyton Fitzhugh, my 
life-long friend, was sent abroad at my request on a delicate mission. 
He would not stay. Service here—secret as desperate in peril—was 
needed ; and that grand fellow yonder risked a halter hourly—bore 
obloquy and insult from both sides—to serve the cause.” 

“ But your order? That scar?” 

“‘Secrecy made the order imperative. Thrice I begged him to 
return, explain, and accept a troop. He refused, until I ‘found a 
better man’ to replace him there. That scar was made by my pistol, 
—mistaking him on a lonely night-ride, when deemed far away.” 

“ And Captain Charlton’s story——” 

“Was one of the strange ones he tells after country parties, Miss 
Clay.” Stuart’s eyes were dancing in their deep-blue depths again. 
“But his gallant fight redeemed his gasconade, when I acted Joab 
to him and put him in the front of the battle. But the council meets 
in ten minutes. I must go; Marse Robert does not stand delay. I'll 
come this evening, when your patient—— is cured.” 

His blue eyes were verily dancing a reel, as the commander of all 
the cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia—“ Lee’s strong right 
hand,” Flos Regum Arthurus—ran down the stairs as lightly as a boy. 
And, bound to solemn council with the President and corps commanders 
as he was, his mellow baritone voice trolled out, not softly,— 








“Tf you want to have a good time, join the cavalry !” 


With slow, quiet step Carolyn Clay moved to the bedside once 
more, looking down long and earnestly upon the face of the sleeper, 
now flushed with healthier glow. Then, hiding her own in clasped 
hands, she sunk upon her knees. 

Presently the sun, peering through the western window, burnished 
the girl’s hair to ruddiest gold, thence touching softly the sick man’s 
eyes. 

Slowly they unclosed, resting long upon her, with equal doubt and 
earning in them. 
“What day is it?” he asked, feebly. 
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“New Year day.” She rose, speaking very low. 

“New Year! Twelve months ago you——” 

“ Hush!” she whispered. ‘“ You must not talk.” 

“You gave your pledge,” he went on, feebly,—“a pledge to trust 
me unto death !” 

“TI remember it.” She turned away her face, her voice very 
tremulous, but very sweet. “Spite of my will,—spite of conscience, 
—of everything, I kept that pledge.” 

Weakly his hand crept towards hers, resting there. “ And this 
New Year you will give me—— ?” 

Her grave, glorified face, softly glowing, was turned bravely to his: 

“T will give you myself!” 

Gently, loyally, Carolyn Clay bent down, and her lips touched 
softly the scar upon his forehead. 

And the sun of the New Year made her hair a halo over it. 








THE END. 
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NEGRO SUPERSTITIONS. 


T was in the extreme south of Virginia, near the North Carolina 
line, that the train came to a sudden stop, in an “old field,” away 
from water-tank or station. Half the men got off, and all the women 
next the windows craned their necks out to discover the cause of the 
sudden stoppage,—the body of a negro man, which, lying around a 
sharp curve, had been seen too late by the engineer to save the poor 
creature’s life. An empty “ tickler,” as the crackers of that region cal] 
their mammoth whiskey-flasks, lay at his side, preaching an eloquent 
temperance sermon, and around his neck was a dirty little bag, with a 
bit of bone and something that looked like lint inside. It was a 
Voudou charm, which, in spite of the wearer’s faith in it, had failed 
him at the last. 

It would be hard to guess how many of the Southern negroes wear 
these charms, since the first essential of their efficacy is secrecy. Let 
the wife of your bosom or the mother who bore you know that you 
wear one, and its virtue is gone were it prepared by the most skilful 
Voudou man or woman between the Potomac and the Rio Grande. 

This superstition of the African is deep and wide-spread : civiliza- 
tion and Christianity find it a very Apollyon in fight, as hard to con- 
quer as the prophets of old Israel found the witch-worship of their 
Canaanitish neighbors. The Voudou man, or “conjurer,” is regarded 
as accursed, given body and soul to the devil, who not infrequently 
comes in propria persona to claim him, but he is feared and treated 
with great consideration, and rarely fails to make his trade profitable, 
although the dealing with him is a cardinal sin, punishable with ex- 
communication by the chirch. . 

A woman who was in my service for two or three years, who could 
read fairly and write a little, and who was of more than average in- 
telligence, once came to me with a marvellous story of a woman who 
had been voudoued,—“ tricked,” she called it. The woman had been 
given over to die by the physicians, but she applied to a noted “con- 
jur’ doctor,” who at once declared that she had been tricked. He 
gave her remedies internal and external,—an ointment to be rubbed on 
her stomach, the seat of the greatest pain, and some drops to be taken 
internally. After a few doses she was seized with acute nausea, and 
ejected a number of curious-looking worms “ jes’ like caterpillars.” 

“ Now,” continued my informant, triumphantly, “ how dem worrums 
git dar, ef somebody didn’ put ’em dar ?” 

“ M——,,” I asked, mildly, ‘ do you believe that tale?” 

“Well, ma’am,” was the answer, “I cyarn’t ’clar’ ter it, ’cause I 
nuvver seen it myse’f; but the ’ooman that tole me is a member of 
my chu’ch, en I know she warn’t gwine tell me no lie ’bout it.” 

The witch-doctor must not be confounded with the regular Voudou 
man. He is the antidote to the evil, and his business is to undo the 
harm done, not to work mischief. Still, it is always remembered that, 
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although his is the white art, he can practise the black art if he will, 
and that in fighting the devil he is dangerously apt to come within his 
reach. For all this, however, he may keep his standing in the church, 
and be highly respected, if he uses his knowledge only for good. 

A prominent surgeon in a large Southern city, being called on 
to perform an operation for one of these doctors, and refusing a fee, 
jestingly recognizing him as a fellow-practitioner, was some time after- 
wards invited to be present at one of the “ doctor’s” powwows. 

“He made all manner of mysterious passes,—regular mesmeric 
business, in fact,” said the surgeon, in describing the performance. 
“ He scattered various vile-smelling powders on the bed, and burnt a 
villanous compound in the room. I began to think I should be suffo- 
cated,—when he opened a window, to let the devil out, he said, and 
then, ripping open the pillows on which the sick man lay, took out 
several little balls of feathers which he said had done the mischief. 
These he wet with coal-oil, burned them, and buried the ashes. Then 
he announced that the patient would surely get well,—which he actually 
did,—such is the power of imagination. However, the fellow had a 
mild fever, and was much more frightened than sick, and I believe 
the fraud was giving him quinine all the time.” 

Some time since, the watchman on the historic Mayo’s Bridge, at 
Richmond, Virginia, saw a colored woman at midnight steal out in the 
shadow to a point where the current was swift and strong, throw a 
bundle into the water, and dart back. She was promptly arrested and 
held on suspicion of infanticide. The bundle could not be recovered, 
but the circumstantial evidence was plain. At the preliminary hearing 
she explained that her daughter was subject to fits. She had consulted 
a conjur’ doctor, who had directed her to bake a pone of corn-bread 
with water in which the girl had washed, mixing in a powder which 
he gave her, composed of the parings of her finger- and toe-nails and 
a lock of her hair. This concoction was tobe wrapped in some of 
her daughter’s soiled clothing and thrown into the river at midnight 
on the dark of the moon. As the water bore the bundle away the 
disease would leave her daughter. Of course the flimsy defence was 
pooh-poohed, but investigation proved the story corréct in every par- 
ticular, and showed that the Voudou doctor had a thriving practice, 
owned the house in which he lived, and made a good income for a 
colored man. 

If an ignorant negro is smitten with a disease which he does not 
understand, he at once imagines that he has been tricked, and his first 
impulse is to consult one of these charlatans. No one who has ever 
been much among the Southern negroes can doubt the power of mind 
over matter. Only convince one of them that he is ‘‘ conjured,” and, 
unless a counter-spell can be wrought, his death is certain, a slow 
wasting away until the patient dies from what modern science knows 
as heart-failure,—sheer weakness. There are no limits to the power 
of the charm. The waters of a spring, the fruit of a tree, may be 
hoodooed: for one person alone, and a hoodoo buried under a door-step 
may paralyze the intended victim while every one else passes to and 
fro over it in perfect safety. I remember, when a child, being re- 
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quested to pick up a queer conglomeration of feathers from beneath the 
door-sill of a cabin and put it into the fire. “”Twon’t hurt you none, 
honey, but ’twill kill me ef I teches it.” And the speaker spoke in 
good faith, believing fully what she said. 

An old man over eighty, on the same plantation, took up the idea 
that the waters of the well from which the household drew its supplies 
were tricked for him alone, and every day went half a mile and back 
to a stream of running water. When he grew too feeble for the jour- 
ney he would trust the commission to no one but his young master, 
who, humoring the old fellow’s whim, performed it faithfully. Yet 
on every other subject the old man’s mind was clear to the last, and 
he died in possession of all his faculties except that of hearing. 

Only the other day a friend of the writer heard her chambermaid 
remonstrating with the nurse for having her picture taken. “I wouldn’ 
do it for anything, ’thout ’twas a tin-type: I might risk that,” she said. 
“ But a photograph,—or, nor! why, anybody could get one of ’em, and 
bring bad luck on you: all they need isa picture of you for the spell.” 
Yet the girl in question claimed to have been through the grammar- 
school, and was a bright and shining light in a literary society which 
met weekly for purposes of “ culchaw.” 

The knowledge which some of these conjurers possess of the proper- 
ties of every herb and tree of field and forest is positively uncanny. 
They have a tea or ointment for every ill that flesh is heir to, and some 
of them would make the fortune of any dealer in patent medicines. 
Their skill in poisons is something fearful, and baffles the most expert 
practitioner. 

“ Poison each other? Of course they do,” said a physician in a 
country neighborhood south of James River. ‘No one who has any 
dealings with them can doubt it. But how are you going to prove it? 
Take pounded glass, for instance, and administer it in food, as they 
so often do: how is any physician to tell the inflammation of the in- 
testines which results from the ordinary disease ?—unless, of course, 
he makes an expensive and exhaustive post-mortem, for which not one 
country doctor in a hundred has the means, or, if he has, how is he to 
trace the crime to the criminal? Over at Cottontown, in the last year, 
I have had four patients die of slow paralysis, creeping gradually from 
one member to another, until stimulants fail to keep up the action of 
the heart. The negroes themselves think they are tricked, and I feel 
sure they are poisoned ; but how in the world is any one to prove it? 
It is probably a vegetable poison, and they are much more difficult to 
trace than minerals, The first case was a man,—a young Hercules 
who worked at the boat-landing. I thought he had injured his spine ; 
but when his mother went the same way, that theory fell through. 
Now two more have gone in like manner, and the last remaining 
member of the family, whom I began to suspect, came to me yester- 
day in tears, with a palsied arm, and will probably die of fright, with- 
out waiting for the regular course of the disease.” 

Among the best-known fetiches in which the trick-doctors deal is 
the hare’s foot, which Uncle Remus has made famous. To be truly 
efficacious, however, it must be prepared by a skilled Voudou and 
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worn secretly. The tip of a black cat’s tail is more powerful to ward 
off evil and bring good luck: many Southern cats lack the tips of 
their tails. The bone of a dead man’s finger is a charm of which only 
the Hoodoo who works evil spells makes use. Snake-fat is another 
of his properties ; and this was probably the origin of the rattlesnake 
oil not unknown to commerce in the present day. 

The method of divination by turning the sifter, which is exten- 
sively practised by the negroes and poor whites of the South, is another 
African survival, the Hoodoo man of the tribe using a shield instead 
of the sifter. Two chairs are placed back to back in such wise that 
the sifter rests between, edge on edge, so lightly that a breath will 
serve to disturb its equilibrium. The diviner, who is no Hoodoo, but 
preferably a man of standing in the church, takes his place away from 
chairs and sifter, and, with lifted hand, chants slowly,— 


“ By Saint Peter, by Saint Paul, 
By the Lord who made us all, 
If John Doe did thus and so, 
Turn, sifter, turn and fall.” 


If the person named is innocent, the sifter remains motionless; if 
he is an accomplice, it shakes without falling; and if he is guilty, it 
turns and drops with a clang. 

The gift of sifter-turning is as rare as that of table-turning, to 
which it is probably akin. It must be remembered that no one is 
allowed to touch either chair or sifter, and that the only possible way 
open to cheating is to shake the chair with a quick motion of the foot. 
The negroes have great faith in the sifter ordeal, and have frequently 
been known to confess theft rather than submit to it. 

Substitute a raw-hide shield on fwo upright spears, and a Voodoo 
incantation for the Christianized chant, and you have the rite as it is 
practised to-day on the Guinea coast. 

The Southern negro has a sign and meaning for everything. You 
can scarcely move without running counter to some superstition, Take 
up ashes after dark, you bring death into the house; sweep dirt out of 
a door after nightfall, you sweep out the wealth of the family with it; 
pour milk on the ground, the cows will go dry. If after starting 
away from your house you have occasion to return, sit down, if only 
for a moment, before starting off again, otherwise your errand will be 
fruitless. The cry of the screech-owl bodes death, as does also the 
note of the whippoorwill, if heard near a dwelling-house: in the 
woods it is innocuous. Kill a lizard, its mate will come to count your 
teeth and you will surely die. The howl of the dog foretells the death 
of one of the family, as does also the crowing of a hen. The disaster 
may, however, be averted in the latter case if the hen is instantly 
slaughtered,—a clear case of the survival of the custom of the sacrifice 
of a cock to the devil by way of propitiation. If the eyes of a corpse 
refuse to shut, they are watching for some member of the family who 
will soon follow. When a grave is dug, the spades, etc., used in the 
work must be left out overright, or they will be needed soon fora 
similar service ; and no fear need be entertained of their being stolen, 
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since the thief would bring the doom on his own head. To bring a 
hoe into a dwelling-house is “mighty bad luck,” as any old maumer 
will tell you; and a bird flying into the window or door is an unfail- 
ing messenger of woe. If your hand itches, rub it upon wood and 
put it in your pocket ; it will bring you money or a gift. Should your 
eyelid quiver, you will weep ere long. If a snake cross your path, 
beware of harm from your enemies, which may be prevented if you 
pursue and kill the snake. The small knuckle-bone of a ham carried 
in the pocket is a charm against the evil eye in general and rheumatism 
in particular. If the birds use your hair in nest-building, you will 
have headache which will last until the young birds are fledged and 
the nest abandoned. 

It is a common thing when a party of pickaninnies are playing 
together to see one of them give another a light cut across the back 
with a switch and exclaim, triumphantly, “Dar, now, you gwine git a 
whuppin’ ’fore night,” while the recipient of the blow will beg as 
earnestly that the “cross” may be taken off by a second stroke from 
the same hand in the same spot as though he already felt the lash. 

To lock the hands over the head is to pile up trouble. To throw 
salt on the fire provokes a quarrel with your nearest and dearest. In 
turning back in a path your superstitious negro makes a cross, thus, X, 
with his foot, and spits in it ; otherwise, he believes, misfortune will 
surely overtake him the next time he passes that way. Rocking an 
empty cradle brings misfortune to the baby ; and if a teething child is 
allowed to look at itself in the glass it will cut teeth hard. To step 
over an infant as it lies on the floor will render it puny and delicate, 
and if beaten with a broom it will be good for nothing all its life. 

He who kills a cat may bid good-by to good fortune henceforth ; 
and the unlucky breaker of a looking-glass has to expect seven years’ 
troubles. 

The negro believes abjectly in the moon, and conducts all the 
affairs of his life with regard to her phases. If he should kill his 
pig on the wane of the moon, the meat would shrink to nothing in the 
pot; and it is not an uncommon thing for a colored cook to explain 
an astonishing shrinkage in a joint with, “ Dat meat mus’ ’a’ been killed 


on de decrease ob de moon.” 
Sara M. Handy. 





UNDEFINED. 
i... your charm? As well define 


The rare aroma of old wine, 
Or pluck with cold botanic art 


The leaves that form a rose’s heart. 
William H. Hayne. 
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LITERATURE IN THE SOUTH SINCE THE WAR. 


OTHING can better illustrate the wants of the South in the 
department of literature than an inspection of those publications 
which appeared during the period covered by the civil war, when she 
was thrown entirely on her own resources. Agriculture had so com- 
pletely dwarfed manufacture that the South could not make paper 
reasonably fit for books, and the product of the mills of the South 
was so inferior that a Confederate publication is known at sight. 

So largely had the South depended on the North for her supplies 
of books and stationery that at the outbreak of hostilities the Southern 
accounts with the single house of J. B. Lippincott & Co. are said to 
have amounted to nearly a half-million dollars. 

When communication between the sections ceased, the South was 
compelled to manufacture books, as it was to manufacture tin cups and 
cannon. The book-firms in the cities accordingly from necessity of the 
time became publishing-houses. The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, West & Johnston, J. W. Randolph, George L. Bidgood, and Nash 
& Woodhouse were the publishers of Richmond. The first year of the 
war and a portion of the second were devoted exclusively to publica- 
tions of a military character, and more than a dozen works of a most 
martial kind were published by West & Johnston during this period, 
and had so rapid a sale that the demand could not be supplied, whilst 
Randolph and Nash & Woodhouse were also busily engaged. During 
the second year the demand began for works somewhat less martial and 
more literary than Manuals and Treatises on Fortifications or the Laws 
of War, and of Search and Neutrality, and to meet the demand the pub- 
lishers were sometimes in straits. West & Johnston in 1862 republished 
Beverley Tucker’s novel “The Partisan Leader,” which had been twice 
before published and had been suppressed for politico-social reasons. 
They also published a novel or novelette entitled “The Southern Spy,” 
by Edward A. Pollard, and a history of “ The First Year of the War,” 
by the same author, which was subsequently continued year by year 
and was eventually amplified and republished as “The Lost Cause: a 
New Southern History of the War of the Confederates.” The same 
firm published Miss Evans’s Novel “ Macaria, or the Altars of Sacri- 
fice,” which was dedicated “'To the Army of the Southern Confeder- 
acy,” and speedily ran into an edition of some sixty thousand. They 
also published a nufhber of other novels, such as “ De Vere,” by Henry 
W. Hilliard, “The Rivals,” “Up and Down in the World,” and re- 
prints of several works, supposed to be sensational enough to suit even 
a soldier’s taste, such as “ East Lynne,” “ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,” 
“No Name,” etc. 

Every printing-establishment in the city was kept busy. The great 
‘obstacle was scarcity of paper, the mills in Richmond, Raleigh, etc., 
having first to supply the government, which in time needed a good 
deal of paper for money. 
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The difficulties which beset a publisher during that period may be 
imagined from those attending the issue of “‘ Les Misérables,” which 
West & Johnston brought out in 1864. In the first place, a copy 
could not be obtained within the Southern Confederacy : so a blockade- 
runner was commissioned to secure one. Then, a!l the scholars being 
in the army, or else engaged in nursing the wounded, or taking care 
of their children, the only translator who could be found was a vagrant 
captain, who cheerfully. undertook the task, stipulating, however, that 
his first payment should be in advance and should be in gold. This in- 
stalment, which was thirty dollars, and was equivalent to twelve hundred 
dollars of Confederate money, having been, after much trouble, secured 
and paid him, he bowed himself out, and, as the publisher subsequently 
had reason to suppose, kept on until he was beyond the limits of the 
Confederacy. The publisher thereupon fell back on a reprint published 
in New York which he was so fortunate as to secure, and, eschewing 
further translation, set to work with a pencil and scissors, and, having 
a due regard to the scarcity of paper and to the impropriety of repub- 
lishing over his name in the Confederate capital such sentiments as 
that stating John Brown to have been greater than Washington, brought 
forth on greenish paper manufactured from raw cotton an expurgated 
copy which Victor Hugo would hardly have recognized, and which 
shortly became known by the name of “ Lee’s Miserables.” 

The scarcity of new books during this period unquestionably had 
much to do with the new impulse which literature received subsequently. 

Even before the war the increased interest in literature at the 
South, resulting largely from the reputation of Poe and the influence 
of Simms, Hayne, Thompson, Cooke, and a few others, had induced 
the booksellers to advertise that by reason of the greater demand for 
books they had reduced their prices, and could offer books as low as 
they were sold in the large cities of the North. There was, indeed, a 
marked change in the literary spirit of the South in those latter years. 
Poe’s literary fame was piercing the fogs with which his personal habits 
and hostile biographers had almost enveloped it; Cooke and Simms, 
Mrs. Terhune, and others, were writing steadily, and were finding 
Northern publishers and beginning to secure Northern readers for 
their work,—when suddenly the war-cloud burst. 

There may be conditions when the mental powers are elevated to a 
state of exaltation altogether above their common level,—when medi- 
ocrity is uplifted by forces extraneous to itself and assumes the power 
and the province of inspiration. 

Such a time was the period of the civil war. During this crisis 
the fervor of the South burst forth in passionate utterance, assuming 
generally, as was natural, the lyrical form. 

Several’ collections of this expression of the popular feeling have 
been made, such as Simms’s “ War Poetry of the South” and Miss 
Emily V. Mason’s collection of “Southern Poems of the War.” A 
considerable number of the poems possess not only force, but merit of 
a high order, whilst a fair proportion of them are by their manifest 
sincerity and feeling raised above the plane of mediocrity. Some, 
indeed, are poems which, notwithstanding the local significance which 
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narrowed their scope, and despite the perils of unceasing quotation 
and of hackneyed application, will make their place permanent in the 
literature of America. 

Randall’s “ Maryland, my Maryland” was the first in point of 
time, and is second to none in its martial ring. It was, as the author 
says, written “one sleepless April night in 1861,” at an old wooden 
desk in a second-story room at Poydras College, on the Fausse Riviére, 
in Louisiana. It was an inspiration, as was the selection by Miss Cary, 
now Mrs. Burton Harrison, of the ringing tune “ Lauriger Horatius,” 
with which stirring strain it became immediately the Marseillaise of 
the Confederacy. 

Other poems worthy to be claimed as literature which were the 
direct offspring of this fervor are John R. Thompson’s “ Ashby,” 
“Stuart,” and “The Burial of Latané,” John Esten Cooke’s “ Band 
in the Pines,” Lucas’s “In the Land where we were Dreaming,” 
Hayne’s Hymns, Timrod’s ringing Bugle-calls, Ticknor’s “ Virginians 
of the Valley,” inscribed to his brother-in-law, Captain William N. 
Nelson (who in editing Ticknor’s poems substituted General Lee’s 
name for his own), and his “ Little Giffin of Tennessee,” Father Ryan’s 
“The Conquered Banner” and other threnodies, Maria La Coste’s 
“Somebody’s Darling,” Mrs, Preston’s Elegies, Innis Randolph’s songs, 
John Dickson Bruns’s Christmas Hymn, and many other poems, some 
claimed by the authors, and others thrown off in the fever-heat of 
patriotic fervor and never claimed. 

After the war came a period of confusion and chaos. The South 
was cut off from even that measure of intercourse with the North 
which there had previously been. For the first time in her existence, 
the impulse to literary action and the conditions for.such action met. 

The South recognized the benefit that the North had derived 
through the medium of her greater literary activity and by reason of 
her facilities of publication. She writhed under the sense of standing 
dumb before the world in her hour of defeat. She felt the need of 
some advocate to assume the public defence of her action at the bar of 
posterity ; she craved some perpetual memorial of her sacrifices. Yet 
another motive which impelled her was the want of bread, and the 
necessity to utilize every faculty for its procurement. Agriculture was 
prostrate; commerce had not yet been born. Literature was a possi- 
bility.* 

* It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss critically the literary work 
which has been produced by the South since the war, but rather to indicate 
what has been effected and to explain its genesis from conditions which might 
appear to a casual and superficial observer rather repressive than fostering. 

Criticism which is not both candid and complete is not merely worthless, 
but is dishonest. The limits of space forbid any attempt in this paper at a 
complete criticism; personal reasons prevent a comparative discussion. The 
writer is bound to some of the present authors of the South by ties of family 
connection, to others by ties of personal friendship, to all by bonds of sympathy. 
He knows, as the public which reads and criticises their work from the simple 
stand-point of literary quality does not know, the disadvantages under which 
many of them have labored,—on the part of some, the lack of original educa- 
tion, so bravely overcome, on the part of nearly all, the bitter poverty, the want 
of encouragement, the lack of opportunity. He knows the bravery of the 
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After the war the women were the first to recognize the oppor- 
tunities of the situation. Women had written before the war, and 
had attained pecuniary success. Miss Evans had written her novel 
“ Macaria” during the war, and it had sold to the number of sixty 
thousand copies. It was natural, therefore, that whilst the men were 
courageously working the old worn fields, women, unfitted for this, 
should attempt a new enterprise. 

“ Marion Harland” (Mrs. Terhune), whose home was at the North, 
had been writing during the war, and was the first after its termination 
to attempt a work which should exhibit the fortitude and heroism dis- 
played on both sides. Her “Sunnybank,” which was framed as a 
sequel to her first novel, “ Alone,” was published in 1866, and must 
be awarded the honor of being the first work to utilize the romantic 
material of the war without gross partisanry. This was followed 
during a half-dozen years by as many other works, all of which are 
good, and some notably so. 

Mrs. Jeffrey, who had published in 1857 “Poems by Rosa,” in 
1871 issued a volume of poems, which was followed ten years after by 
another volume, “ The Crimson Hand, and Other Poems.” Her novel 
“ Marah” was issued in 1884. 

In 1867 three books by Southern women appeared,—one the 
“ Diary of a Southern Refugee during the War,” by Mrs. John W. Mc- 
Guire, of Virginia; the others, two novels, ‘ Four Oaks,” by Mrs. E. 
W. Bellamy, over the name “ Kampa Thorpe,” and “ St. Elmo,” by Miss 
Augusta J. Evans, who shortly afterwards became Mrs. Wilson. The 
Diary was not written for publication, and for this reason was worthy 
to be published. One of the scenes related, depicting a ride in a 
stage-coach in which a young woman named “ Kitty Grim” was com- 
pelled to ride on the front seat, became famous. The work has just 
been republished. The novels were written for publication. “St. 
Elmo” was extraordinarily successful, and received much praise and 
much condemnation. It perhaps deserved both. It exhibited force 
choked by a perfervid imagination and entangled in extravagance of 
language. Yet it brought its author so much reputation that three 
years later she is said to have sold the copyright of “ Vashti” for 
fifteen thousand dollars. ‘“ Four Oaks” was more sedate. It was 
written too much on the old lines, but it was natural, and contained a 
promise of further and better work. Subsequently this promise was 
in part redeemed by “The Little Joanna.” 

In 1870 a new writer appeared, under the nom de plume of Chris- 
tian Reid, whose first book, “ Valerie Aylmer,” contained perhaps 





struggle they have made, the fortitude with which they have borne, and the 
earnestness with which they have aspired. Many of them have educated 

ounger brothers and sisters, have supported relatives, and helped the poor. 
He knows that wherever they have fallen short of excellence it has been a sorrow 
to them, and that they have persevered with a high-hearted endeavor which 
evokes his sympathy if the result has sometimes failed to secure his literary 
approval. For these reasons he does not propose to discuss critically the merits 
and defects of the works‘of these authors. Yet, since he cannot express an 
opinion which is not a candid one, wherever he speaks he gives his deliberate 
judgment, 
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more promise than any which had preceded it; though it, like the 
others mentioned, was subject to the fatal fault of being laid on the 
old lines of English society in reflection. It became immediately 
generally popular, and its success inspired Miss Fisher—now Mrs. 
Tiernan—to follow it with a series of novels, all of which were well 
conceived and well written. It was quickly followed by “ Morton 
House,” a novel which was first published as a serial in Appletons’ 
Journal, “ Mabel Lee,” “Ebb Tide,” “Nina’s Atonement,” “A 
Daughter of Bohemia,” “Carmen’s Inheritance,” “A Gentle Belle,” 
“ Hearts and Hands,” “ A Question of Honor,” “The Land of the Sky,” 
and a half-dozen others,—the last of which is “ Philip’s Restitution,” 
recently published. “A Cast for Fortune” appeared in Lippincott’s 
Magazine in April, 1890. 

Had Miss Fisher utilized her knowledge of Southern character as 
well as she has her familiarity with Southern scenery, and given 
pictures direct from Southern life instead of tempered through the 
medium of English society, in place of having opened up merely the 
beautiful “‘ Land of the Sky” which lay in the mountain-regions of her 
native State, she might have had the honor of having led the way into 
that untried domain of Southern literature where untold treasures lie 
awaiting the coming of the future master. As it is, her novels were a 
distinct advance on most of those which had preceded them, and her 
success was an inspiration to others. 

Meanwhile, throughout the South, others, who through all the dark 
days had striven and struggled for recognition, with the dream of a 
literature ever in their hearts, had not been idle. Cooke was writing 
hard, and, with the inspiration of the heroic struggle just ended, pro- 
duced his best works, novels and historical biographies. 

Simms, who had been not only the most prolific of Southern 
writers, but also the patron and friend of all who possessed literary 
aspiration, notwithstanding the destruction by the Federals of his 
lovely home “ Woodlands” and of his large and valuable library, and 
notwithstanding the most irreparable loss which can befall man,—the 
loss of her who is at once the inspiration and the reward of all endeavor, 
—wrote on manfully until 1870, when death brought him the reward 
for a brave, earnest, and kindly life. 

Henry Timrod, the son of William H. Timrod (himself a man of 

tical aspirations), who had written poems of merit, was known as a 
poet before the war, and had brought out a small volume of poems in 
1860. During the war he was correspondent of the Charleston Mer- 
eury and editor of the Columbia South Carolinian ; had written some 
of the most martial poems of the war, and had made himself a name 
throughout the South. Although broken in health, he continued his 
work after the war. His poems were collected, but it was too soon 
after the wounds were made for the author of “Spring,” of “A Cry to 
Arms,” of “Charleston,” and of a “Hymn for Decoration Day” to 
find a Northern publisher; and the Northern magazines were not yet 
open to Southern writers. His health failed, and he was so desperately 
“we that he declared he would cheerfully exchange all he had written 

or one hundred dollars. In 1867 he was invited by a publisher to 
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visit the North, and there was a bare intimation that the visit might 
result in bringing him recognition. He was, however, too poor to take 
the trip, and he died of consumption on the 6th of October, 1867,—a 
man who under different conditions might have set the world a-listening. 
Five years after his death his poems were published by E. J. Hale & 
Son, of New York, with a sympathetic sketch of the author by his old 
school-mate and !fe-long friend, the kindly Hayne. : 

Meanwhile, the older writers of the South were endeavoring to 
institute a movement which should enable the South to utilize and 
receive the benefit of her intellectual forces. The demand was appar- 
ent and imperative. The result was the birth of several new literary 
periodicals at the South, the brief life of which was but fresh evidence 
that the South was not yet prepared to sustain a literature of its own. 

The Land we Love, in Charlotte, North Carolina, even under the 
direction of General Hill, a man whom the South delighted to honor, 
languished with its pathetic name from 1867 to 1869. 

The New Eclectic, holding out the promise of a higher class of 
literature than could be obtained from mere provincial sources, was 
started in Baltimore in 1868, but expired in 1871. 

The Southern Magazine, in the same city, first appeared in 1871. 
It made a distinct claim for Southern patronage, and became con- 
fessedly the vehicle of Southern literary ability. Paul H. Hayne, 
Sidney Lanier, Richard Malcolm Johnston, and others, rallied to its 
support; but, notwithstanding their efforts, it failed in 1875, for want 
of patronage. 

About the same time, in the same city, The Southern Review, 
making a similar claim for Southern recognition, met a similar fate. 
The other magazines mentioned might have perished under even more 
favorable conditions, for, notwithstanding the contributions of some 
men of genius, they were generally indifferent; the Review under 
better auspices would have survived. It was, in the writer’s opinion, 
the most virile Review which ‘has appeared on this side the Atlantic. 
It was edited by Dr. A. T. Bledsoe and by his accomplished collabo- 
rateur, his daughter, Mrs. Sophy Bledsoe Herrick ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the ability it displayed, it came to an untimely end in 1878, an 
additional sacrifice to Southern apathy towards Southern literary work. 

Meantime, if the Southern readers had been apathetic, the Southern 
writers had not been idle. Without reward and without encourage- 
ment, they uncomplainingly wrote on. The conditions for a_litera- 
ture had sprung into being. A civilization had been overthrown by 
a convulsion. An heroic past had been created. Defeat had come 
only after the most portentous struggle of modern times. An age of 
romance had suddenly sprung into being. 

The poets amid its “bare ruined choirs” sang of the South and 
its balm-laden breezes. The ivory palaces were destroyed, but myrrh, 
aloes, and cassia still breathed about their dismantled ruins. Hayne, 
Lanier, Thompson, Mrs. Preston, Father Ryan, and others, all un- 
heeded, sang to their own hearts of the odorous and leafy South. 

Hayne, amid his “immemorial pines” at Copse Hill, chanted the 
sweet thoughts they whispered to his pure and sympathetic heart. 
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Nature unfolded herself to him in her gentlest moods, and, in a sim- 
plicity which to one less noble might have been poverty, he hymned 
her praise with a content which was more than wealth. Hayne is dis- 
tinctively the Southern poet. No one else except Lanier has any claim 
to divide this honor with him. His work will live, and his fame will 
increase, as the South which he so loved comes to a fuller knowledge 
of herself and a truer appreciation of that which is noblest in her. 

Lanier was compelled by the exactions of life to seek a professor’s 
chair in a climate too severe for his delicate organization, although 
within his well-beloved South. Here, however, he found a life which 
fostered his powers, and the intellectual spirit prospered, if the body 
failed. 

He wrote a romance whilst yet a youth, but it was rather a wild 
prose poem than a novel. He also edited with ability and sympathetic 
treatment several of the old romantic writers’ works, reducing them to 
adaptability for an age when time is of some value. “The Boy’s 
King Arthur,” “The Boy’s Froissart,” “The Boy’s Mabinogion,” and 
“The Boy’s Percy” evince the skill and the sympathy of one imbued 
with the spirit of the age of romance, yet comprehending the temper 
of the present; whilst his work on “The Science of English Verse” 
and “The English Novel and the Principles of its Development” 
prove him to have been both a scholar and a man of deep and original 
thought. It is, however, as a poet that Sidney Lanier will be known. 
He is distinctly next to Poe among the Southern poets. In his own 
class he is unequalled by any American. He died too young, but not 
until he had proved that a great poet could come from the South. 
Wasted by disease, a prisoner within close walls, bound by the hot 
chains of fever, he went back in the spirit to his well-beloved South. 
“The little green leaves would not let him alone,” and, as the last rays 
of life’s sunset fell upon him, he hymned the sunrise of an immortal 


joesy. 
‘i Sis R. Thompson, of Virginia, had stood among the first of the 
old writers of the South as an essayist, literary editor, and critic. He 
was sent to England during the war to conduct a journal for the 
purpose of stimulating sympathy with the Southern cause. After the 
Confederacy fell he found literary occupation in New York as editor 
of The Evening Post. His works were never collected in a volume, 
and when he died he left his friend Mr. R. H. Stoddard as his literary 
executor; but, beyond a few extracts from his diary, which were recently 
published in this magazine, none of his writings have yet been brought 
out in permanent form. 

Meantime, another Virginian writer had discovered the untold 
wealth which lay to hand in the unwritten life of the South. Like 
these, he was compelled by the exactions of poverty to grind in the 
treadmill of journalistic work for bread. As a humorist, under the ill- 
conceived name “ Mozis Addums,” he had prior to the war a reputa- 
tion which should have been associated with his real name. His best 
efforts were intrusted to the ephemeral columns of a local newspaper, 
and it was not until after his death that the works of George William 
Bagby were published in book-form. 
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His “ How Rubinstein Played” is now famous. It was tossed off 
and printed in a daily paper, and it was not until after it had become 
celebrated and was claimed by several aspirants for fame that its true 
author thought of asserting his authorship. His “Old Virginia Gen- 
tleman” is a beautiful and pathetic portrait of the last of the Cav- 
aliers ; and this and his other sketches, such as “ My Uncle Flatback’s 
Plantation,” “Fishing in the Appomattox,” etc., are the most exquisite 
bits of Southern life in genre ever drawn. When after his death some 
of his works were published by Whittet & Shepperson, of Richmond, 
Virginia, the Revue Bleue of Paris deemed them worthy of a full and 
exhaustive critique. 

What Bagby did for Virginia, Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston 
has done for Georgia, or at Jeast for one class in Georgia. 

In the Southern Magazine during its struggling existence Colonel 
Johnston contributed that remarkable series of Georgia sketches which 
was subsequently brought out by Harper & Brothers under the title 
of “ Dukesborough Tales.” As he humorously says, he was over fifty 
years old before he knew he could write. The humor of these sketches 
is inimitable. Colonel Johnston is the Hogarth of Georgia. He has, 
since the new era, been in great demand, and some of his recent stories 
have been published under the somewhat indifferent title of “Mr. 
Absalom Billingslea, and Other Georgia Folk ;” also a collection entitled 
“The Primes and their Neighbors,” and a book of essays, “Studies, 
Literary and Social.” “Old Mark Langston” and “The Widow 
Guthrie” are his only novels yet written ; but the writer who admitted 
that somehow he could never be rough to his women owes it to Southern 
women to write a novel of the old Southern life of which they formed 
so essential and beautiful a part. It may illustrate the improved con- 
dition of Southern writers to state that whilst the sixteen or seventeen 
stories in “ Dukesborough Tales” would readily bring the author now 
several thousand dollars for original magazine publication, besides the 
royalty they would yield him afterwards as a volume, he received for 
nine of them but one hundred dollars, which was paid for the copy- 
right of what is perhaps the best volume of Southern sketches ever 
written. 

These writers, having been'so unwise or so unfortunate as to select 
for their medium of‘communication Southern magazines, failed to reach 
the eye of the outer world. Another Southern writer, however, was 
more sagacious than these. Down in New Orleans a young man began 
to tell the romantic stories that came to him among the old houses and 
gardens of that ancient haunt of gayety and romance, and he told them 
with supreme art. The fast-fading time of the Annexation gave up its 
memories ; the secluded quarters of the exclusive Creole yielded their 
charming secrets ; the streets and closes, the levees and the purlieus, all 
furnished quaint material to his hand. 

It is charged that his stories are not true to Creole life. The writer 
well knows that cultivated Creoles do not speak a patois. For purposes 
of art, however, the proportions of prosaic fact may be modified, the 
lines thrown into perspective. These pictures may thus not be true to 
Creole life, but they rise into the high plane of ideality; they are true 
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to human life. The author of ‘“ Posson Jone” and “The Grandissimes,” 
since the time when his delineations of social romance in the days of the 
Annexation brought him the applause of the American reading world, 
has drifted into what the South, which understands its own economical 
conditions and recognizes their difficulties, cannot but deem grave errors. 
He has been assailed on account of these with that vehemence which has 
ever characterized the attacks made by the South, whether on the field 
of battle or in the arena of forensic discussion. Much, however, must 
be forgiven to sincerity. The heart that made possible the characters 
of Aurore, of Raoul, and of Dr. Sevier must have depths of tenderness 
as surely as the brain which conceived them has genius. The writer 
reprobates Mr. Cable’s theories of politico-social economy as unsound and 
unsafe, but he will never cease to be proud that, whatever direction Mr. 
Cable’s philosophy may assume, his literary genius is the offspring of 
the South. When Mr. Cable first began to write, the present vehicles of 
literary work, the great monthlies, were still closed to Southern author- 
ship. It is said that “ Posson Jone” was respectfully declined by more 
than one of the leading magazines, because it dealt with a drunken 
parson, and finally appeared in a periodical of less note. It made the 
author’s reputation : it should have made it had he never written any- 
thing else. It was followed by a number of other stories, all of which 
exhibited the same quality of power combined with the same artistic 
treatment. These were subsequently issued in his volume entitled “ Old 
Creole Days.” After these came successively his novels “ The Gran- 
dissimes,” “ Madame Delphine,” and “ Dr. Sevier,” which established 
his reputation. as one of the novelists of the day, and later “ Bonaven- 
ture,” “The Creoles of Louisiana,” a work on Prison Reform, and 
a volume of essays dealing with the race question. His later work, 
like that of some others, has not come up to the standard of his earlier, 
the artist being in danger of becoming merged in the professional 
apostle. 

Meanwhile, about the time Mr. Cable commenced to publish, two 
young men in the South began to be known. One was a young Missis- 
sippian, who struck a new vein; and although he passed away in New 
Orleans at the age of twenty-six, yet Irwin Russell in his negro-dialect 
poems had already exhibited rare genius, and had laid bare a lead 
in which others have since discovered further treasures. His cantata 
“Christmas Night in the Quarters” is the best delineation of negro life 
yet written, and is pitched on an artistic key which contains a sugges- 
tion of the possibilities possessed by the old life of the negroes as a field 
for either music or romance. The young discoverer had dreams of de- 
veloping this mine, and related with delight his plans, which embraced, 
among other things, a complete novel illustrative of that life. Had 
not his career been suddenly terminated, there is no telling what his 
brilliant genius might have accomplished. His poems have recently 
been published in a slender volume by the Century Company. 

The second was a young editor in Georgia, who was already known 
as an inimitable reproducer of negro dialect in songs and short sketches. 
He wrote a series of sketches embodying in a strikingly novel form the 
quaint stories which used to be told in the flickering firelight by the old 
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“ mammies” or “ uncles” in the old times before the war. The stories 
caught the ear of the South, and touched a chord which opened wide 
the doors of memory. With “Uncle Remus” and “ Miss Sally’s Little 
Boy,” whoever came across them lived over again his own childhood, 
laughed over the stories, told with inimitable fidelity and art, which he 
used to hear at the fireside “in the dear remembered days,” and wept a 
little also over the memories that they recalled. 

The stories were published in book-form in 1882, under the title 
of “Uncle Remus, his Songs and his Sayings: The Folk-Lore of the 
Old Plantation,” and at once made Mr. Harris famous. The North 
noted the strange fact that the South was reading a Southern book ; it 
studied the unknown dialect, and recognized through its difficulties the 
unmistakable hand of the master. It is not for its ethnological value 
that Mr. Harris’s work is prized: any laborious student with sufficient 
industry and zeal might have collected and collated the folk-lore, and 
have made of it a proper volume for the upper shelves of public libra- 
ries, and an interesting study for other students of ethnological science. 
It is not for its dialect, accurate and entertaining as we find it in the 
hands of a master of sound; for a true ear and} familiarity with the 
inflection of the negro place a fair phonetic reproduction within the 
attainment of any one,—a fact which recent magazine literature abun- 
dantly testifies, 

The true secret of the power and value of Uncle Remus and 
his “Sayings” lies in the artistic and masterly setting and narration. 
Notwithstanding the impediments of a language unfamiliar to the eye 
and difficult to the unaccustomed tongue, Joel Chandler Harris has 
through this medium reproduced and perpetuated a picture of Southern 
life absolutely true. Reading “ Uncle Remus,” we are not studying 
animal myths nor learning phonetic arrangements; we are translated 
bodily to the old man’s fireside in his cabin, listening with “ Miss Sally’s 
Little Boy” to Uncle Remus himself as he tells us stories the merit 
of which as stories springs directly from the fact that Uncle Remus 
knows them, is relating them, and is vivifying them with his own 
quaintness and humor and impressing us in every phase with his de- 
lightful and lovable personality. Mr. Richardson in his work on 
American Literature has not deemed Harris’s work worthy of mention; 
but in the estimation of the writer the fidelity with which his books 
have preserved the folk-lore of the Southern cabins in its verisimili- 
tude of coloring, tone, and substance, and the genius with which he has 
reproduced the Southern civilization which is the “setting” he has em- 
ployed for his characters, constitute Mr. Harris’s work perhaps the 
most valuable contribution to Southern literature that has yet appeared. 
Uncle Remus is now known the world over. 

Mr. Harris has written, besides his first book, several volumes,— 
“Nights with Uncle Remus,” “A Rainy Day with Uncle Remus,” 
“‘ Mingo, and other Stories,” “ Free Joe and the Rest of the World,” 
“ Daddy Jake the Runaway,” etc. 

About this time, in a magazine which for a long period had been 
regarded as the organ of that department of literature the home of 
which is Boston and the standard of which is Bostonian, and into 
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whose columns the admission of a Southern writer was popularly 
imagined to be more difficult than to get a camel through the eye of a 
needle, appeared a series of stories so fresh, so artistic, so virile, that 
the American reading public at once recognized the rising of a star. 
They copied no predecessor, they claimed no resemblance, but were 
instinct with the breath of the mountains of Tennessee. They did not 
bring the scenes to the reader, but carried him to the mountains and 
showed him them as if he viewed them with ocular vision. The 
name of the author—Charles Egbert Craddock—was unfamiliar to the 
world. No one knew anything of him, not even the newspaper corre- 
spondents; but he stamped on every page the undoubted mark of 
genius. This much was assumed: he wrote too well to be a South- 
erner ; yet, as he knew the mountaineers and the mountains as they 
could be known only by one who has lived among them and has taken 
them into his life, it was surmised that he was an engineer who had 
been thrown among these scenes whilst looking after mineral interests, 
in which the region is peculiarly rich. He was invited to visit Boston, 
—possibly in the hope that upon an investigation he would be dis- 
covered to be a Bostonian. He went, and, when he arrived, Charles 
Egbert Craddock was found to be a voung lady from Tennessee, bear- 
ing the historic and honored name of Murfree. The discovery that the 
author of “Silas Marner” and “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story” was a woman 
created hardly a greater sensation. 

“Drifting down Lost Creek,” “The Star in the Valley,” “The 
Dancin’-Party at Harrison’s Cove,” and all that remarkable series of 
stories which were published under the felicitous title “In the Ten- 
nessee Mountains,” were shortly followed by the novel “ Where the 
Battle was Fought,” and the long story “ Down the Ravine,” and these 
were succeeded by “The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain,” 
“In the Clouds,” “The Story of Keedon Bluffs,” “The Despot of 
Broomsedge Cove,” and “In the ‘Stranger People’s’ Country,” all of 
which possess the same elements that characterized the first stories she 
wrote. 

Just as Miss Murfree became famous, another story—or more 
properly a novel—of mountain-life appeared, which was quite as re- 
markable as hers, the scene being laid in the mountains of North 
Carolina. The name, “Oblivion,” is possibly not so happy as those 
which Miss Murfree selected ; but no novel yet produced by the South 
is superior to it, and only one or two equal it in merit. The author 
wrote as “ M. G. McClelland,” and for some time it was supposed that 
this was a man, so masculine was the work, so free from all sentimen- 
talities, so true in its literary ring. It transpired, however, that M. G. 
McClelland was Miss McClelland, a young lady of Virginia. 

Since “Oblivion” appeared, Miss McClelland has published the 
following novels: “ Princess,” which was her first work, “A Self- 
Made Man,” “ Madame Silva,” “Jean Monteith,” “Ten Minutes to 
Twelve,” and “ Manitou Island.” 

During this period a general awakening had taken place in the 
South, and many writers besides those already named had asserted 
their claim to recognition, some of them on grounds which do not 
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admit of denial. Miss Elliott, of South Carolina, had written a novel 
entitled “The Felmeres,” which is notable for its boldness in depart- 
ing from the beaten track in its conception, and for being the first of 
the later novels founded on the struggle made by materialism and 
agnosticism against the established faith, the fine treatment of which 
theme in “Robert Elsmere” and “John Ward, Preacher” has given 
Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Deland their fame. Miss Elliott’s book had in 
it a guarantee of future work of a high order, which is realized in her 
new novel, “Jerry.” “Jerry” was sent to a publisher, who, after ac- 
cepting it, was so impressed with it that he felt the author should first 
have the benefit of magazine publication. He accordingly sent it to a 
magazine, reserving to himself the right of subsequent publication. 

Colonel Charles Colcock Jones, Jr., of Georgia, who had begun to 
publish before the war the works which have since made him well 
known as a writer on archeological and historical matters, as early as 
1867 began with a History of the Chatham Artillery, which he has 
since followed up with many other historical works of value, including 
historical studies of the Southern Indians, a History of Georgia, in 
two volumes, a Life of Commodore Tatnall, and a Life of Hernando 
de Soto. 

Miss Mason had edited “'The Journal of a Young Lady of Vir- 
ginia in 1782,” and had written a “ Life of General Robert E. Lee,” 
as early as 1871. 

Mrs. Mary Spier Tiernan, of Maryland, had written two novels, 
‘‘Homoselle” and “Suzette,” both of which have much force and 
evince the new tendency of recent Southern writers to utilize the 
material educed by the life with which they were familiar and to rely 
less on the old models. Miss Mary Tucker McGill had written 
her record of Southern women, and a history of Virginia, and was 
writing character-sketches of Virginia life. John S. Holt, of Ala- 
bama, in 1868 had published his novel “The Life of Abraham Page,” 
and had followed it in two years with “What I know about Ben 
Eccles,” which in turn was followed by “The Quines.” 

Miss Randolph had written her “ Domestic Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son.” Mrs. Louisa Clarke Pyrnelle had written a sketch of plantation 
life entitled “ Diddie, Dumps, and Tot,” which has not in either tender- 
ness or humor been surpassed by any Southern story. 

Armistead C. Gordon, to whom the writer of this paper owes a 
special debt of gratitude for his example and literary sympathy, had 
been, with no thought of recompense, contributing to local magazines 
stories of Southern character, such as “ African William” and “ En- 
vion,” which, although slight, are of exquisite delicacy, and exhibit a 
finish that is art and a pathos that is beyond art. : 

Many of these writers exhibit a richness of resource and a delicacy 
of feeling united to a vigor of treatment which place their work on a 
higher plane than the work of the older writers. It is in a truer and 
a better key. They have left the old, and are working on new lines 
with a freshness that is inspiring. They no longer copy old models in 
reflection, but write from Nature herself with a heartiness and a breezi- 
ness which are contagious. 
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It cannot be said that more credit is due to any one of these writers 
than to the others for this new departure. They all began about the 
same time; they lived far apart ; and their work is generally so different 
and so original that no imitation and but little similarity can be dis- 
covered. ‘They appear to have been animated by one impulse, and, 
whether in the mountains of Tennessee, the midlands of. Georgia, 
under the magnolias of Louisiana, or amid the hills of Piedmont Vir- 
ginia, to have written out of their hearts what Nature interpreted. 

By this time the South had obtained recognition. The great 
monthly magazines which had become the vehicle of transmission of 
literary work were not only open as never before to Southern con- 
tributors, but welcomed them eagerly as a new and valuable acquisition. 
Under this fostering influence numbers of writers arose in the once 
silent South and demanded recognition, until the attention of the read- 
ing world was directed to this section, long deemed sterile, as giving 
the greatest promise to be anywhere found of future literary accom- 
plishment. 

They are not confined to any one locality, but are distributed 
throughout the land. As the young pines spring from the exhausted 
fields, so all over the South young writers without assistance and with- 
out other encouragement than that of their own literary impulses have 
appeared in regions which have lain fallow for a century. As has been 
happily said, “it is as if some fairy prince had broken through the 
hedge and kissed the sleeping princess into life.” 

Chief among these later writers are Professor James A. Harrison, 
Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Miss Magruder, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Miss Amélie Rives (now Mrs. Chanler), Miss Grace 
King, H. 8S. Edwards, James Lane Allen, W. W. Archer, R. T. W. 
Duke, Jr., Miss M. Elliot Seawell, Miss Katharine Pearson Woods, 
Matt Crim, and Miss Viola Roseboro’. 

Miss Baylor is the author of one of the cleverest studies of the 
day, “On Both Sides,” which she followed quickly with “ Beyond the 
Blue Ridge,” a story of mountaineer life, which attracted much atten- 
tion, and with a sweet child’s story, “Juan and Juanita.” In some 
of the work of “On Both Sides” Miss Baylor has displayed her real 
genius. No one can read the book without feeling that it is the work 
of one who possesses the highest quality of the novelist, the power of 
characterization. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison has written “Golden-Rod,” a romance of 
Mount Desert in its days of romantic simplicity, “Helen Troy,” 
“Women’s Handiwork in Modern Homes,” “The Old-Fashioned 
Fairy-Book,” and a work for children entitled “ Bric-4-Brac Stories.” 
She has also for some time past been engaged in critical work ; and 
more recently she has produced a novel of Virginia life, “ Flower de 
Hundred,” and a story, “The Anglomaniacs,” the last of which at- 
tained exceptional popularity. ea this, better than anything else 
she has done, shows her real genius. 

Miss Magruder began her career as a novelist a few years since, 
with a novel, “ Across the Chasm,” which was a story of unusual 
interest and giving promise of further and better work. She has 
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since been writing at her leisure other stories of social life, all of which 
have met with success. Two of her novels, “ At Anchor” and “ Honored 
in the Breach,” were published in this magazine. 

Lafcadio Hearn’s work possesses a quality which is essentiall 
original. Whatever he writes is impressed with a warmth mee 
testifies the force beneath. He has opened for us a new field ; and the 
luxuriant growth which has sprung up therein to enchant all lovers of 
the beautiful is more due to his treatment than to the inexhaustible 
richness of the virgin soil. 

T. C. De Leon has taken a high place among Southern writers. 
His best-known works are “Creole and Puritan,” a stirring novel pub- 
lished in this magazine, “The Puritan’s Daughter,” and “Four Years 
in Rebel Capitals.” 

Miss Grace King by her work maintains the reputation of Louisi- 
ana. Her short stories gained her a reputation before she essayed 
anything more pretentious. “ Earthlings,” a novelette recently pub- 
lished, renews the promise made by “M/’sieur Motte” and “ Bonne 
Maman.” 

Miss Woods’s book “ Metzerott, Shoemaker” is an adventure in a 
new field, and exhibits unusual ability. 

The most noted of the younger writers not only of the South but 
of America is Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler. She is primarily a poet, 
and her poems possess a finish which her prose has not yet attained, 
but she is more widely known as the author of a number of strikin 
short stories and the now famous novelette “ The Quick or the Dead ?” 
The chief qualities of her writing are its vigor and its fearless origi- 
nality ; and if it exhibits a tendency to too much exuberance, and the 
treatment is sometimes so bold as to be startling, her work often im- 
presses with the conviction that such demerits as there may be are 
those of haste, of inexperience, or of a mind which rebels against the 
conventionalities. She is at present among the quicksands of success- 
ful authorship, and in danger of being misled into sacrificing through 
hasty and unconsidered work, for an ephemeral popularity, powers 
which, properly husbanded, might give her a high and lasting place in 
our literature. 

Professor James A. Harrison is one of the most distinguished 
scholars of the South, but he is equally well known as a writer whose 
work is of the most varied kind, embracing Greek history, a work on 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, works of travel, a history of Spain, a translation 
of Beowulf, and a series of sketches of Louisiana life, besides other 
scholarly works. Since the appearance of his “Greek Vignettes,” in 
1878, he has been steadily adding to his reputation. His work, no 
matter what his subject, invariably bears the stamp of force, origi- 
nality, and learning. 

Mr. Virginius Dabney has written “Don Miff,” a work which it 
is difficult to class, but which is absolutely original in its conception 
and is a valuable discussion of the old Southern life. His son, Pro- 
fessor Heath Dabney, has recently contributed to Southern literature a 
short history of the French Revolution. His sister, Mrs. Smedes, has 
given evidence of the possession of the family gifts in a work of a 
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different character: her “ Memorials of a Southern Planter” is-one 
of the best and most valuable contributions to the literature of the 
South. 

Miss M. Elliot Seawell, of Virginia, has recently brought out 
three novels of Virginia life——“ The Berkeleys and their Neighbors,” 
“Hale-Weston,” and “Throckmorton.” All of these stories, which 
are written in a finished style, exhibit unusual ability, as do her prize 
story “ Little James,” and her latest, “ Midshipman Paulding.” 

J. A. Macon, one of the best of the dialect writers, has just passed 
away, but his “Terpsichore in the Quarters” and other poems will 
survive. A friend said of him, “He never did anything wrong in his 
life.” 

H. S. Edwards, of Georgia, James Lane Allen, of Kentucky, W. 
W. Archer, A. C. Gordon, and R. T. W. Duke, Jr., of Virginia, Matt 
Crim, and Viola Roseboro’, have as yet written only short stories or 
poems, but the stories they have written are a striking and valuable part 
of the new literature of the South, and their work possesses a distinctive 
value much beyond its immediate object, for it portrays in true colors, 
without exaggeration, and with artistic finish, the romantic and fast- 
fading life of the old South. James Lane Allen has in his stories 
touched the high-water-mark of Southern literature. He has not been 
surpassed by any, even by Cable or Miss Murfree at their best. His 
work has a special quality of its own. 

Besides these writers, nearly all of whom have taken fiction as 
their chosen field, there are others who have produced admirable books 
of a different class. Notable among these are Woodrow Wilson, 
author of “Congressional Government,” a work recognized not only in 
this country, but also in Europe, as an authority; Mrs. Corbin, who 
has recently written an admirable Life of Commodore Matthew F. 
Maury, her father ; Philip A. Bruce, whose new work “The Plantation 
Negro as a Freeman” is the most complete and at the same time the 
calmest and most philosophic analysis of the character of the negro 
race as it exists in the South which has yet been published ; Alexander 
Brown, author of “ The Genesis of the United States,” which has given 
him a place among the best historians of the age; and Lyon G. Tyler, 
the biographer of the Tylers. These works are written in a style which 
entitles them to be included in any article on recent Southern literature, 
and they give promise that the South will not hereafter in her literary 
work confine herself to fiction. 

With some exceptions, poetry in the South under its new conditions 
has not kept pace with prose. Robert Burns Wilson, of Kentucky, 
has, after Lanier and Hayne, taken a more distinctive position as a poet 
and reached a loftier altitude than any one else in the South. Dr. John 
A. Wyeth, who uses the reed as well as the scalpel, and has lately 
shown what the Southerner can do as an historian, William H. Peck, 
a novelist as well as a poet, G. H. Sass (“Barton Grey”), Amélie 
Rives, Judge Logan E. Bleckley, of Georgia, William H. Hayne, 
Charles Washington Coleman, Jr., Judge R. T. W. Duke, Jr., and 
others, have all displayed ability, and poetic imagination coupled with 
a facility in verse which promises more than it has yet accomplished, 
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and several have struck the note which proclaims the poet. All of 
these writers have taken heart of grace, and nearly all are in the first 
blossoming of their spring, writing with an earnestness, an ambition, 
and a courage which betoken future success, and taking as their models 
no longer the old squared and ruled pictures of a book-taught foreign 
civilization, but the very lineaments and form of Nature herself. Mrs. 
Preston and Mrs. Piatt have struck a noble key, and will be regarded 
hereafter as the best women poets the South has produced. Southern 
literature must reach a higher plane than it has yet reached, before they 
shall be surpassed. 

The charge has been made that the Southern writers are narrow in 
their scope and restricted in their limitations,—that in their work they 
are inclined to be too local in their characterization ; and sneers are made 
at the amount of dialect-writing which is indulged in. Fritz Reuter 
wrote in dialect, and it is admitted that his books are among the best 
imaginative works in German literature. Burns wrote in dialect ; Scott 
employed it at his convenience ; Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot 
recognized its value. Whilst it has unquestionably been carried to un- 
warrantable excess, most of the Southern writers have used dialect 
simply as the vehicle to convey local color, and, marked as is the 
realistic, it is subordinated in their work to the romantic. 

In whatever garb these young candidates for literary honors may 
present themselves, whether in the jeans and buckskin of the moun- 
taineers, in the tattered garments of negro dialect, in the faded raiment 
of Creole patois, or in the fashionable attire of pure English, it matters 
little, so they but win the prize of fidelity to truth; if they have re- 
produced Nature, either realistically, or as she may be elevated through 
the imagination into the higher realms of ideality,—if they have 
touched the heart of humanity,—they will each one have struck a 
chord in that harmony whose mission is to elevate and purify society. 

If these writers have as yet confined themselves generally to the 
delineation of those scenes with which they are most familiar, it is a 
good sign. It is the first step towards true success. In time, with 
larger knowledge and more extended intercourse with the world, the 
powers which have pictured so well and perpetuated so admirably the 
fast-fading life of the South under her old conditions will, if need be, 
give more extended views. 

To the writer, this fidelity to truth united to a high imaginative 
quality in the work of this new school of writers at the South is the 
most encouraging sign which the time manifests of the coming of an 
American civilization of a high order. 

The happy union of the realistic with the romantic in this school 
to which is dué so much of the success their work has attained is 
owing largely to the knowledge of the inner life of the South which 
the writers possess, the authors who have attained note being, with 
only one or two exceptions, members of old families. 

Upon a survey of the conditions which at present exist, it appears 
to the writer that the South now presents a field for literature such as 
cannot be elsewhere found. 

The influence of the Southern life is apparent in the work of a 
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number of authors not of Southern origin. Mrs. Burnett was a 
Southerner when she wrote ‘ Louisiana ;” Judge Tourgée has impliedly 
acknowledged his indebtedness as a writer to the romantic element in 
the Southern life. The Egglestons are Southerners, and their gifts are 
the pure products of the South, though their themes are more gener- 
ally of the West. FF. Hopkinson Smith is a Southerner, and all the 
good in his “Colonel Carter of Cartersville” is of the South. 

Maurice Thompson, although not a Southerner by birth, is a 
Southern writer. Octave Thanet testifies to the inspiration of the 
Southern life; and even Miss Woolson, who fails to find the treasure 
of the inner life which lies deeper than her somewhat scornful gaze 
reaches, by her work bears witness to the value of the material it 
furnishes. 

The literature which has been produced at the South during the 
last three or four years does not appear to the writer up to the standard 
of that which a few years since attracted the attention of the reading 
public to that section as giving promise of a renaissance which should 
surpass all that had gone before. There is an apparent tendency to 
copy old work,—to utilize old timber,—to produce a great deal,—in a 
word, to fall from the standard of artistic literary excellence to that of 
magazine availability. It is within the province of only prophecy to 
foretell what writings will survive, but this much is sure: more than 
one promising literary reputation has been slain by a successful book ; 
and if our writers are ambitious to attain a permanent place in our 
literature they have need to stop their ears to the voice of the siren 
Temporary Popularity, and get back, at whatever cost, to the firm and 
safe ground where, with fear and trembling, with patient labor and 
earnest striving, they worked out their salvation and attained the excel- 
lence which lifted their early work from the dead level of mediocrity to 
the plane of true literature. 

If they will but take heed, they have before them a future of which 
the country shall be proud ; for that an American literature will be is 
as certain as that this nation will continue to survive, with all its vital 
and vitalizing elements. 

In the South, as has been already observed, the conditions for a 
literature now exist as perhaps they do not exist in any other country 
or section. An heroic past is already assuming the proper romantic 
perspective for a literature. The forces which existed and which in 
the past created a race of orators and polemical writers of the first 
rank continue to exist, and are still potent. The conditions which 
limited the application of those forces have changed. The South per- 
fectly understands and appreciates the value of literary work, and 
recently, for the first time in its history, has comprehended the fact that 
it has a life worth preserving and possesses a power fully equal to its 
preservation. 


Thomas Nelson Page. 
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AN ANTIQUE. 


UEER sort of theme for a poet’s rhyme, 
Warped and worn by its hundred years, 
Besprinkled over with stains of tears 
From waxen tapers of olden time, 
Walnut well carved by a master’s hand, : 
My great-great-grandmother’s candle-stand. 


Gloss all gone, like the days now dead, © 
The polish dimmed, like the lustrous eyes 
That once looked merry, or sad, or wise, 

As this by the huge four-posted bed 

Stood bearing the light in stick japanned, : 

My great-great-grandmother’s candle-stand. ; 


Shaky somewhat on its griffin feet, 
Spindled decidedly as to its legs,— : 
The funniest set of twisted pegs,— \ 
Parted at centre, in base to meet, 
Like a sort of Hermes’ snaky wand, 
My great-great-grandmother’s candle-stand. 


Lights it held for a dauntless race, 
To deck for the duel, dance, or ball, 
And maidens merry and gay withal, 
Slender-waisted and fair of face, 
For mirror’s aid, would its help demand, : 
My great-great-grandmother’s candle-stand. : 





Dreams of the years long past and flown, 
When hood and hoop and painted fan F 
Were snares to allure the heart of man, 

Just as to-day is the tennis gown, 

All flit around, from the shadow-land, 

My great-great-grandmother’s candle-stand. 


And clothed in a robe of spotless white, 

Bonny and blithe as the bloom of haw, 

The dame’s great-great-grand-daughter-in-law 
Stands by it now,—a winsome sight. 
What sweet surprise has my lady planned i 
With great-great-grandmother’s candle-stand ? i 


And why from its cherished pride of place, 
The chimney-nook, has it sought the hall? 
Alas! Pride goeth before the fall : 

To an antique-dealer, for Duchesse lace, 

She’s bartered it straightway out of hand, 


My great-great-grandmother’s candle-stand. 
R. T. W. Duke, Jr. 
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A MOCCASIN AMONG THE HOBBYS. 


VERY well remember Little Joe Hobby, who, when I was a child, 
was one of my father’s near neighbors and friends. He was not 
so very, very little. They called him so in distinction from a big 
cousin of the same name. Everybody liked him. Even Maggy 
Tiller over and over again said that she thought a great deal of Joe. 
Yet she gave her hand in preference to the big cousin, and so Little 
Joe, sorrowful as it all was, had to bear it as well as he could. Maggy, 
noticing at her very last refusal how hardly he took it, offered the 
consolation, which at such a time, if a girl would only reflect for a 
moment, is the very poorest to be thought of. She told him to never 
mind, for that it wouldn’t be so very long before he would find a girl 
to suit him to a t, and then he would be just running over with joy 
that he hadn’t married Maggy Tiller. Indeed, Maggy was very sorry 
for his distress: so she must say something, and she didn’t know of 
anything better. Then he rose, and, after shaking good-by, said,— 
' “N o, Maggy, I can’t get you; but I'll never marry anybody 
else. 

He went to the wedding, and with the other guests extended con- 
gratulations, and partook with reasonable zest of the good things. 
Afterwards he was as good a neighbor as before, and a good cousin to 
both. My father said, but of course only in the family, that if he 
had been in Maggy Tiller’s place he would have taken Little Joe, and 
let Big Joe go somewhere else; for in his opinion Little Joe was more 
of a man; and so, he suspected, thought Maggy’s mother. However, 
he added, nobody can ever foresee what girls will do in such cases. 

Joe—Little Joe, I mean—tried to go along about as he had been 
doing before his bad luck, as he called it; for he never denied a single 
thing. But he was as healthy in mind as in body, and he felt that if 
Maggy and the other Joe could do well, so far as he was concerned, 
they were entirely welcome to do so. Indeed, he was a better friend 
to them than Jim Hobby, Big Joe’s next older brother, whom Maggy 
had cast aside also, and who in a pet went off and married Mandy 
cae who wasn’t as pretty as Maggy and had rather poor health 

ides, 

And they did do well,—that is, moderately well. If Big Joe’s 
industry, management, and prudence had corresponded with his physi- 
cal proportions, they would have done splendidly. As it was, out of 
the good piece of ground which they owned, they made quite enough 
to live on, and perhaps a trifle over; but not nigh what Little Joe, 
who continued to live with his mother, contrived to put aside yearly 
for rainy days. 

The two families lived only a mile apart, and visiting continued to 
be kept up the same as if nothing had happened. In decent time 
after the birth of their baby, Little Joe went over there and handed 
around his congratulations again. When the baby was named Joe, he 
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had to congratulate again; and he did so, like the man he was. It 
may have seemed to him somewhat monotonous whenever he was 
there that the father was everlastingly saying that in some points, 
indeed in almost every single blessed point, he had not a doubt that 
that baby was ahead of any thing of its age that could be found in the 
whole State, let alone the county. 

“Why, Joe,” he said, more times than his hearer could recall, 
“ Maggy’ll tell you herself that sometimes I have to loose my mule 
from the plough half an hour before the dinner-horn blows, I want to 
see him so bad.—Look’ee here, Joe,” he said nigh as many times to the 
baby, “you know who that is sitting in that chair? You don’t? 
Why, that’s your cousin Joe, same name as you. Not named after 
him, exactly, but all the same. Ask Cousin Joe if he don’t wish he 
had a Joe like you.” 

At such times Maggy smiled a little scold; but it did no good. 
He would go on about it, and keep at it, not even stopping at the 
dinner-table, occasionally getting up and making Little Joe get up, 
repair to the bed or the cradle whereon that baby was lying, and 
note how, when he was not crowing, he would be trying, just for the 
fun of it, to ram his fists or the coverlet into his ever-open mouth. 
And then sometimes he would crown all by crying to the youngster 
about thus : 

“Going to be a big man some day, aren’t you ?—a heap bigger 
than Cousin Joe.” 

Such things he did often, not from any thought of malice towards 
his cousin, but out of mere exuberance of the consciousness of his 
superiority to him. Little Joe endured it all, and did what he could 
in simple ways to help them along. Once, when the baby was thought 
to be dangerously sick, he went there at nights, and, while the father 
slept, watched with the mother during the silent hours. Before Big 
Joe was awake next morning he would be gone to his work. During 
that time Jim Hobby never once came there. His wife did, and 
wanted to help; but Maggy, knowing that she was not strong enough 
to do any good, thanked her and sent her home. 

One would think that such as that ought always to come to an 
end. Sometimes it does, as in this case it did. Early in August, 
when the baby was only a few weeks old, Big Joe got sick himself. 
People said it was from having had too much Fourth of July. What- 
ever was the cause, no sort of medicine, old women’s nor doctors’, 
could cure him; and so he died, leaving Maggy a poor lonesome 
widow. With her baby she moved back to her mother’s, and it was 
not so very long before she began to look as bright as ever, and perhaps 
some prettier. 

I could not undertake to say exactly how Little Joe felt on the 
occasion of his cousin’s death; but he said and he did what was 
becoming,—no more, no less. He helped to put him away decently, 
and then helped Maggy to do what was to be done before she could 
get back to her native place. As for the baby, while he did not— 
because he could not—show the pride which its father indulged, yet 
he was even more considerate of its wants. It was only a few minutes’ 
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walk to the Tillers’, and he went there almost every day. The devo- 
tion shown by him to that baby was not without its return, as it was 
not long before the latter showed himself to be as well pleased with 
his cousin’s society as ever he had been with that of his father. Even 
Jim began to take an interest which he had not shown in his brother’s 
lifetime. 

During the summer days of the following year, when Maggy’s 
work took her out of the house she put the baby in his cradle, which 
she had removed to a nice spot in the shade of a large Mogul plum- 
tree that stood not far from the dairy. Occasionally she went by to 
see if any wood-insect had invaded his couch, or, if he was awake, to 
have a little chat by way of reassuring him against any sense of aban- 
donment or too profound solitude. For he was not one of those 
exacting babies who are everlastingly wanting to be waited on, and 
shaken up, and sung to, claiming all the attention they can get, and 
more besides, not only in the day, but in the very night. What that 
baby wanted, after his many meals and his as many sleeps, was the 
consciousness that congenial society was in convenient call. His health 
was as perfect as the very morning, and whenever he cried you might 
feel sure either that a pin was sticking somewhere, or that something 
else was the matter which no grown-up person could be expected to 
endure without complaint. At such time, when Little Joe was there, 
he hovered around that cradle as if the most precious of his treasures 
lay therein. 

Such devotion, in all the circumstances, must have touched any 
heart, unless it were of stone. Yet when, towards the beginning of 
fall, Little Joe began to plead as once before he had done so all in 
vain, Maggy cried and begged him to stop it. He did as he was 
bidden, but with an inward resolve not to stop for good as long as 
things stood as they were. For she showed as plainly as day, even to 
the humble Little Joe, that she didn’t want him to quit coming to the 
house, particularly now that Mrs, Jim Hobby had died and so another 
gloom had been thrown over the family. 

“Mrs. Tiller,” said my father one day to Maggy’s mother, who 
had come over to our house, “you tell Maggy from me that if Joe 
Hobby wants her she’s making a great mistake not to take him. 
Between you and me, I think she made it before.” 

“Of course she did, and I think she knows it; but you know she’s 
a right young widow, and she thinks she ought to behave shy.” 

“ Pshaw! You tell her that when you told me, that I said, ‘ Pshaw!’ 
—not one blessed thing but ‘ Pshaw!’ ” 

“ And then, you know, squire, poor Mandy, Jim’s wife, is dead now, 
and he’ll be against Joe all he can. He have already been making his 
insinuations that Joe comes over to the house oftener than he thinks is 
either called for or is perfect delicate.” 

“Confound Jim Hobby !—wants her himself, and he isn’t worth 
half as much as his brother. You tell her I said so.” 

And she did tell her, and in time this message, or something else, 
seemed to begin slowly having some little effect,—when an event occurred 


to expedite it. 
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Little Joe would have been ashamed to be called a hero if he had 
known what that meant. Yet in the action which I am now going to 
tell, my father used to say that there was as heroic behavior as much 
of that one reads of in the careers of those who 


subdue 
Nations and bring home spoils with infinite 
Manslaughter. 


Among venomous reptiles in the Southern States, next to the rattle- 
snake the one most dreaded is the moccasin. Its bite, except upon very 
young persons, is seldom fatal; but very often its victim has to lose 
some portion of the limb which has been struck. The most prompt 
treatment is necessary to prevent much suffering and other serious con- 
sequences, I shall let Little Joe speak for himself about an encounter 
which he had with one of those reptiles. 

One morning, having come over to our house on some little matter 
about the line-fence, as he was ascending the steps of the piazza my 
father said,— 

“‘Good-morning, Joe. Why, hello! what’s the matter with your 
thumb, that you’ve got it wrapped in that cloth ?” 

‘ pe Mornin’, squire. Then you hadn’t heard about my snake- 

t? 

en No, indeed. I’ve been away from home for a couple of weeks, 
getting back only last night. It seems you got the worst of it.” 

“TJ did for a while; but I come up with him before it was all 
over.” 

“My goodness, man! But I’m very glad it was no worse.” 

“So am I,—thankful to boot. What time it lasted, it was a right 
serious business, countin’ in my skear, and Maggy’s too.” 

“ Ay, was Maggy in it also?” 

“ Not in the fight, she wasn’t, but in the skear she were, worse off 
than me ; fact is, she couldn’t help it, bein’ of her own baby.” 

“My! my! Tell me about it.” 

Smoothing tenderly the cloth around his thumb, he began : 

“Tt was a Thursday three weeks ago. I walked over to Missis 
Tiller’s, I reckon the sun were about a hour or a hour and a half high. 
Maggy were a-sweepin’ the front yard about the gate. Her ma were 
gone over to Missis Keenum’s, and the baby were layin’ in the cradle 
asleep under that big plum-tree, you know, squire, there by the dairy.” 

“Very well. Finest Mogul plum-tree in the neighborhood.” 

“ Jes’ so. Well, soon as I got in the yard and shook hands with 
Maggy, I went on silent to see the baby, who him and me are first- 
rate friends, we are.” 

“So I heard. Go ahead.” 

“When I got there, lo and behold, there were a great big full- 
grown highland moccasin quiled up on the baby’s breast, all exception 
of his head and his neck, which stood high up, and his eyes a-viewin’ 
of the child, like he were studyin’ where he’d begin on him. I holloed 
out, I did, and Maggy she come a-runnin’ up; but I pushed her back 
and told her to stay back and keep silent. She done it. She put one 
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hand on her breast and lifted the other towards the sky. At that 
minute Jim come in the gate, and he run up to see what were the 
matter. Then he told me to stay there and watch the snake till he 
could run in the garden and cut a forked stick and prong him with it. 
So Jim he left, and the fight begun. Soon as the thing saw me, he 
whirled his head away from the baby and fixed for a strike at me. 
And, squire, it were the fieriest, beautifullest thing you ever laid your 
eyes on. He were certain, well as I were, that it were a life-and-death 
case ; because there wasn’t any chance for him to get away into the 
woods, and I no doubt he saw fight was in me. But I didn’t have one 
blessed thing except my hands, and if I’d had a stick the question 
would been what to do with it, him a-layin’ there on the baby. To 
make things worse, he woke, the baby did, and he begun a-smilin’ at 
me, and I were skeared nigh out of my senses, thinkin’ he might kick 
or throw up his hands, so the snake would turn on him again. Then 
I got mad, sure enough, and I said to myself, ‘ No, sir, not that baby. 
If it’s got to be anybody, it shall be me.’ Every time I made a grab 
at his neck, he dodged and struck at me. Well, sir, it’s wonderful 
how supple the thing were. I thought I had him once or twice, but he 
slipped from my fingers like a piece of ice, and mighty nigh as cold, 
and several times with his strike he were in the width of a hair of 
gettin’ me. All of a sudden I thought of my hat, and thinks I to 
myself, ‘Blast you, I’ll try to hive you? And I done it, after a few 
wipes at him; but as I was pressin’ him down he put his tooth in the 
ball of my left-hand thumb. But I grabbed him by the tail, give him 
a whirl or two like a whip-thong, then, fetchin’ a jerk, slung his head 
off. You know that’s the quickest way in the world to kill ’em. Then 
Maggy come up, she did, and she snatched up her baby, who was kickin’ 
his level best at the fun ; but I told her to lay him down for a minute, 
take a twine string out of my coat-pocket, and tie it tight round my 
thumb where I were holdin’ it. For don’t you know, squire, it come 
to my mind that very minute of Jay Roberts losin’ his whole thumb 
three year ago that a moccasin bit, and that under the water? Yes, 
sir, that it did. Maggy screamed, but she done as I told her. Then I 
told her to go and make a pot. of red-pepper tea, boilin’ hot, not 
thinkin’ there was a drop of sperits in the house. Soon as she got 
away, I hauled out my knife. I give it a wipe or two on the bottom 
of my shoe, and then Well, squire, whoever thinks there’s fun 
in cuttin’ off their own thumb at the j’int, they’re welcome to it. But 
I grinned and got through with the job, and by that time Maggy’s ma 
got back. She told Maggy to fling that pepper tea away, and then she 
got out a level tumblerful of whiskey and come out and made me 
drink every drop of it. And then, while Maggy was fixin’ to tie up 
what was left of my thumb, she, a-knowin’ I couldn’t carry all that 
load of whiskey, she made me go to bed, and, tell you the truth, 
squire, I never remembered another thing till next mornin’ daybreak, 
when I woke up, callin’ for water.” 

“‘ But where was Jim all this time?” 

“They told me after it was all over that Jim come back with his 
forked stick, a-sayin’ it took longer than he thought to get one to suit. 
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Missis Tiller said she thanked him, and told him that he better put it 
away keerful, as it might come in handy next time.” 

“That’s Jim; that’s exactly Jim,” said my father. ‘ But, Joe 
Hobby, don’t tell me you came away from that house without getting 
Maggy’s word, after what I told you of the importance of being brisker 
in some of your ways, especially since Jim has become a widower.” 

“Oh, no, sir. I thought it were a good chance to follow up your 
advice, and I put in for her as well as I could; and she said that, in 
all the circumstances, she wasn’t sure but what it were her duty.” 

“ That’s good! that’s first-rate!” 

“ But, law, squire! she declare she must put off the weddin’ for at 
least one whole year.” 

“Nonsense! You tell Maggy, from me, that, after all you’ve done 
for her and that baby, I say that I think it very hard to be putting 
you off so long, and that if any accident was to happen to you in all 
that lonesome while she’d never forgive herself.” 

He carried the words, and in a few days afterwards reported that 


they had compromised on Christmas. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston. 


AT A FLORIST’S. 


ARRY her blossoms to heap on her bosom, 
Jacqueminot roses,—not Perle nor La France. 
Stripped of their thorns, mind: remember the smoothness 

They’d press in the dance. 


Red ones, they suit her. Was ever more redness 
Burned in a rose than the blood in her lips? 
And, mind you, the finest ; e’en Jacqueminot roses 
Her mouth will eclipse. 


White? All the others have sent her Niphetos? 
Tuberoses, too? No, I send her the red. 
A creature to dance with, to toy, to be toyed with ; 
Not to be dead. 


Mine shall be red ones to heap on her bosom: 
Red she would choose, should she rouse from her trance. 
So, let her go out at the end as the last time 


She went to the dance. 
Charles Washington Coleman. 
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THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 
A TALK WITH COLONEL JOHN R. FELLOWS. 


OLONEL JOHN R. FELLOWS is a man short of stature, with 
a beardless face, a broad forehead well exposed, an aquiline nose, 
short gray hair curled by Nature’s twist, and eyes which sparkle with 
earnestness or lighten with merriment as he speaks. He was an officer 
in the Confederate army, and before his recent election to Congress an 
incumbent of the responsible office of District Attorney of New York 
City. While conversing, his jaws move with a deliberate determina- 
tion and his lips round each word for clear utterance, with all the pause 
of a practised orator. 

The conversation had drifted towards a discussion of the attitude 
of the republic of the United States and the kingdom of Italy as a 
result of the lynching of eleven Italians in New Orleans. Colonel 
Fellows had listened in silence until the following was said : 

“Colonel, this is a matter in which your dictum will possess a par- 
ticular value. We would like to hear what opinion of the New 
Orleans lynching is held by one who has been the prosecuting attorney 
of the metropolis of our country.” 

“It was entirely defensible. The people did the proper thing at 
the proper time. Their action was commendable and entitled to the 
praise of those who respect law and love order.” 

“You amaze me, colonel. I did not expect to hear lawlessness 
defended by one who has stood in the sanctuary of justice.” 

“T do not defend lawlessness. ‘The New Orleans lynching, while it 
was an act not authorized by the statutes, was a grand expression of 
the sovereign rights of the people. Iu organized society the citizen 
hands over the right of government to law-makers and custodians of 
the law. But the right of government still belongs to the citizen, and 
the authority which he has delegated to others can be withdrawn when 
there arises a condition of affairs in which the law becomes inoperative 
and the courts of justice powerless,” 

“ But, colonel, a remedy is provided by the law for every grievance. 
Upon that rests the safety of the great structure of society.” 

“You have forgotten, my dear sir, that above all laws rests the 
inherent right of self-defence. If an intruder enters your house and 
assaults your wife or your child or your servant, you do not search for 
a justice of the peace and apply for a warrant for his apprehension. 
You resist him then and there, and, if necessary, you take his life, to 
preserve the security of your castle, and, having slain him, you are 
held not only guiltless of wrong-doing, but commended for a praise- 
worthy performance. That, in a larger way, is the case presented by 
the New Orleans lynching. The people found that their lives were 
not secure and that the machinery of justice was unable to perform its 
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duties. They thereupon arose in their might and destroyed the element 
which disturbed their peace. As a lawyer, I approve of their act.” 

“You have diverted my thoughts into a different channel from that 
in which they were running. Your propositions appear to be sound, 
but I fear they are too general. State your case, colonel, as an advocate, 
and let me be the court.” 

“ Very well. In the first place, it must be brought to mind that 
there existed in New Orleans a secret society of foreign birth which 
imported to the shores of America a band of assassins, the dread Maffia. 
The evidence of the existence of this murderous association is over- 
whelming. Iam not quoting merely popular rumor. The grand jury 
of the parish of Orleans, in its presentment on the killing of the 
Italian prisoners in the New Orleans prison, gave conclusive proof of 
the existence of this secret body. It has been shown that it was com- 
posed of Italians and Sicilians, and men born of Italian or Sicilian 
parents. Most of these had left their country for their country’s good. 
They had committed crimes and feared accusation, conviction, and 
punishment, or they were already outlawed by proclamation as bandits 
or murderers. Such as these found no merciful consideration in the 
land of their birth. In the mountains of Sicily hundreds of their 
brethren had been shot down by bodies of military without waiting for 
the medium of judge and jury to prescribe their punishment. Italy 
having no regard for these ruffians, they fled in great numbers to this 
country. Of the more than four hundred thousand immigrants ex- 
amined at the New York Barge Office during the last twelve months, 
more than seventy thousand came from Italy, being twice the number 
sent by Ireland to the shores of America, and but four thousand less 
than the swarm which came from the great Empire of Germany. I 
do not wish to reflect upon the character for peace and industry and 
thriftiness of a vast majority of the Italian immigrants, but it is cer- 
tainly a significant fact that while nearly one-half of the Germans 
who sailed to the New World were women and children, of the Italians 
all but twelve thousand, or nearly five-sixths, were men. 

“Through the fact that a number of men of Italian birth or 
Italian descent had gained riches and power and political influence in 
the Crescent City, a large number of the murderers and robbers fleeing 
from King Humbert’s domain evidently thought that in New Orleans 
they might find a city of refuge similar to Bezer, Ramoth, and Golan, 
and Hebron, Shechem, and Kedesh. But the cities on the; east and 
west banks of the Jordan which Moses and Joshua set apart as places 
of refuge gave protection only to those who had involuntarily killed a 
fellow-being. In the chief city of the State of Louisiana, however, 
red-handed assassins, driven from the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
found not only security but prosperity. It is now a matter of record 
that in the office of the Italian consul in the city of New Orleans 
there were registered the names of eleven hundred Italians and Sicil- 
ians who had been landed in that city during the last few years and 
against whom criminal charges had been made and in many cases 
convictions obtained in the countries from which they fled. It is not 
strange, therefore, that this strangely-gathered community, which was 
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at once a tribute to the freedom of our institutions and a testimony 
against the laxity of our laws, soon returned to many of the conditions 
of life which its members had known in a foreign clime. 

“The result was that the Maffia was transplanted to the shores of 
America,—the Maffia, which never lifts its cowardly head except in 
secret and in darkness, which never faces its foe when it strikes its 
blow, whose favorite weapon is a silent stiletto, and whose emblem 
should be the serpent. In New Orleans this infamous band was not 
associated for purposes of robbery. Its members found that without 
violence they could gain in America a livelihood beyond their dreams. 
But, true to the instincts of their traitorous hearts, they found that 
secret association gave them power over their fellow-men and a strength 
superior to the law. Prompted by malice, jealousy, petty revenge, or 
even causeless hatred, they met in secret council and passed judgment 
of death upon those who had fallen under their displeasure, the assassins 
selected being men with whom their victims were unacquainted.” 

“ That is a strong presentment, colonel.” 

“T speak from the record. The woful state of affairs which I 
have presented was rushing from bad to worse, when D. C. Hennessey, 
Superintendent of the Police in the city of New Orleans, determined 
to check the flood-tide of crime with which the Italian populace was 
overrunning the city. He made numerous arrests, and yet accom- 
plished nothing. So perfect was the secret organization that it seemed 
impossible to obtain an incorruptible jury or to prevent the most bare- 
faced perjury of witnesses. Hennessey, being brave and resolute, 
determined that he would yet accomplish his purpose, and with that 
end in view began an investigation, which extended to Italy, of the 
previous records of the most influential Italians of the city. The 
leaders of the Maffia became alarmed, and Hennessey’s death was 
resolved upon. Needless to recall the circumstances of his cowardly 
murder. He was surrounded by a band of ruffians, and he fell beneath 
a fusillade of slugs and bullets. 

“ Naturally, New Orleans was excited over such a dastardly affair ; 
but its people, being law-abiding citizens, did not at this time interfere. 
Had they done so then, their acts would have been reprehensible. 
They obediently, however, recognized the fact that they had laws 
intended for the preservation of the peace and courts designed for the 
enforcement of the statutes. They bided the decision of the oracle of 
justice. From the time the accused men were arrested until the con- 
clusion of their trial, which was more than five months after the com- 
mission of the murder, no muttering against the law, no suggestion to 
try the case by the voice of the people, no appeal to the dreadful retri- 
bution of Judge Lynch, was heard in the law-loving city of New 
Orleans. As a lawyer I have studied the testimony of the case as it 
was delivered in the court, and as a lawyer I say without hesitation 
that twelve men acting honestly and speaking fearlessly could not but 
declare, even. without leaving the box, that the defendants at the bar 
were guilty as in manner and form indicted. The District Attorney 
did his full duty. The case of the commonwealth was presented with 
ability. The charge of the court, while just and logical, was con- 
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vincing of the guilt of the accused. The officials exhausted their 
power. The case was placed in the hands of the jury, and they said 
ee the men who had killed the Superintendent of Police were not 
guilty. 

“Should not that have ended the matter? The law having been 
appealed to, should not its decision have been respected ?” 

“Tt was not the decision of the law. It was the decision of twelve 
men, most of whom were violating the law which they had sworn to 
observe, and who were actuated by either fear or corruption. To have 
allowed the matter to end there would have been to recognize the 
powerlessness of the law and to have handed the city over to the rule 
of the Maffia. That the people recognized the seriousness of the 
responsibility which confronted them, was shown by the fact that there 
was no hasty action, such as would have resulted from the deeds of 
men under the impulse of hot blood. There was an inquiry as to 
* the motives actuating the verdict,—a hasty inquiry, to be sure, but one 
whose accuracy has since been fully vindicated by the highest law 
power of the State of Louisiana. There was wholesale testimony to 
prove that, before the trial, scores of talesmen were approached with 
open suggestions of bribery, that the lists of names drawn from the 
jury-wheel were tampered with, and that all manner of devious 
methods were resorted to to prevent the possibility of a jury being 
empanelled which would convict the accused Italians. This state of 
affairs had been so secretly created that it was beyond the reach of the 
law. Then the citizens did what I declare in the first place they had 
the right to do: the courts being powerless to enforce the right of 
government which had been given them, the citizens withdrew tem- 
porarily the authority which they had delegated, and once again the 
people were the law. But they did not exercise this power without 
serious consultation. The most influential men ih the community 
signed their names to a public call for good -citizens to gather around 
the Clay statue the following morning. In response to that summons, 
the leading business-men and lawyers and men of standing in every 
walk of life gathered in broad daylight and after calm discussion passed 
sentence of death upon the still imprisoned men the machinations of 
whose comrades had rendered the law powerless. There was no higher 
court in the land than that there assembled ; it was the people, without 
respect to religious creed, party politics, social standing, or commercial 
pursuits, gathered in town meeting. They were the law itself. Their 
verdict was just. Not in darkness, not with faces masked, not with 
stealthy tread, but in the broad glare of the sun, with forms erect, 
the people marched to the parish prison and fearlessly executed the 
sentence of death. It was a wise and commendable act. In New 
Orleans people tremble no longer at the once dread name of the Maffia. 
Citizens travel at night in peace and security. The law has been 
enforced.” 

“You have certainly given me a different view of the matter than 
that from which I had learned to look upon it. The newspaper discussion 
of the affair had taught me to believe that the law had been violated 
rather than enforced.’ 
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“What nonsense! You surely do not read newspapers for enlight- 
enment concerning questions of law?” 

“TI certainly look upon a newspaper as a good educator, and value 
it as such. Don’t you agree with me?” 

“I do and I do not. The newspaper press is unquestionably re- 
sponsible for the high educational spirit of our country, but yet it must;be 
admitted that in many respects it is an instructor of evil, and in nothing 
nate so than those things which pertain to the proper observance of the 
aw. 

“You positively shock me by such a declaration.” 

“Yet what I say, however unpleasant, is the truth. Newspapers, 
as a rule, do not give the judiciary and its adjuncts the respect to which 
they are entitled, and without which our social conditions are liable to 
resolve into chaos. Ifa judge or a district attorney is guilty of a wrong 
act, a newspaper performs its highest duty in exposing the culprit ; but 
to mutter mysterious accusations against him without proof is sapping 
the foundations of the social structure.” 

“T am afraid, colonel, I have touched upon a sore point. Some 
newspapers have certainly said unjustifiably harsh things about you.” 

“Yes, it is a sore point, and yet one which I am glad has been 
touched upon. I would like to talk from a personal experience in order 
to illustrate my argument. I waselected District Attorney of the city of 
New York as a result of a nomination by a certain political organiza- 
tion. Immediately those who controlled the members of rival organi- 
zations in the same party or those of opposite political faith attacked 
me vituperatively, and a portion of the newspaper press opened its 
columns to this abuse without making any inquiry as to the truthful- 
ness of the charges. I was not selected for this fusillade on account 
of any personal animosities against me, but simply because I was the 
nominee of a political association which was the real object of attack. 
Yet under our political conditions it is absolutely necessary, in order to 
be elected to a public office, to be made the nominee of some organiza- 
tion. Nor did these attacks end when I was placed in office. I was 
elected under circumstances which it might have been thought would 
have served asa rebuke to my assailants. The good people of New York 
showed their resentment towards the treatment of which I was made a 
victim by electing me by a majority greater, under the circumstances, 
than my fondest friends hoped for. People of opposite political faith 
cast their ballots for me for no other reason than to testify to their dis- 
approbation of the newspaper methods which had been employed for 
the purpose of defeating me. Notwithstanding this, my administration 
was made the subject of most malign abuse, especially in the newspaper 
in New York claiming to have the largest circulation. This was done 
without a shadow of reason; and the result was that, while I was not 
personally injured, the greatest city on the continent had its influence 
in public affairs impaired by the general distrust created concerning its 
judicial functions. I was not alone in being made a target for abuse. 
Judges, who were guilty only of timidity, were coerced in their rulings. 
The courts ceased to be the untrammelled exponents of justice. Men 
were accused in newspapers,—rather in some newspapers,—indicted in 
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newspapers, tried in newspapers, convicted in newspapers, and sen- 
tenced in newspapers. I am guilty of no exaggeration when I say that 
for a time there was a reign of newspaper terror in New York. Judges 
were dictated to in editorial columns, and dared not do what the law 
bade them do, for fear of newspaper criticism. Justice was impeded 
through improper newspaper interference.” 

“Colonel, you portray a rather alarming condition of affairs, and 
one which, if it exists, should have a remedy prescribed.” 

“T have extenuated nothing, ‘nor set down aught in malice.’ The 
newspaper press is truly the palladium of our liberty. Through it wrong 
is frequently made right and wrong made impossible. But it needs 
to be taught the seriousness of its relationship to the law-making and 
the law-giving powers and to respect the sanctity of the judicial author- 
ity. The most notorious criminal charged with a crime is given the 
benefit of any reasonable doubt which arises in the course of the testimony 
given during his trial. Ifa doubt is found to exist, he is sent forth as 
a free man and without a stain. The crime with which he is charged 
must be proved against him before he can be held up to public scorn. 
Should not the same right, the same immunity from punishment, be 
given to a judge or a district attorney elected of the people?” 

“Ts it not?” 

“ But rarely in the newspaper press. The mouth-pieces of justice 
are held up to public contumely upon foundationless, unsupported, vis- 
ionary accusations of crime. They are not confronted with their accuser. 
They do not hear the testimony of the witnesses who are arrayed against 
them. They are not permitted to produce evidence in their own behalf. 
The court which condemns them sits in secret and hears no argument. 
They may not be punished by imprisonment, but they are flagellated 
with public scorn and their influence is impaired. The evil is a far- 
reaching one. It does not affect merely individuals; it undermines the 
structure of society. Its remedy can only be found in a more serious 
appreciation of the power of the newspaper press,—a power so great 
that its malevolent use or careless wielding endangers the institutions 
which the people hold most dear. Let newspapers be slow to criticise 
public officials ; but when they find by incontrovertible proof that there 
has been malfeasance in office, let the weight of their anger descend 
without fear and crush the offender to destruction, just as did the good 
people of New Orleans when they found it necessary to assert the fact 
that they were the Law and destroyed some of the leaders and the tools 
of the murderous Maffia.” 

“Colonel, if you please, your utterances will not go beyond this 
room. We have sat under the rose.” 

“T have said nothing that I would not have the world know. I 
hope the very walls have had ears. If I had my wish, I would send 


broadcast the views to which I have given expression.” 
* * 
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NE hears a great deal nowadays of house-furnishing. Looked at from the 
point of view of sesthetic decoration, it has become a cult, almost a religion 
with its high-priests and creeds. Wall-papers, dados, frescos, chintzes, tones, 
semitones, hemi-semitones in colors such as “robin’s egg,” French shades 
such as “ Bismarck bilieux” and “an expended sigh,” or “ primrose yellow,” 
“crushed strawberry ;” embroideries ancient, modern, medieval; furniture 
that must be “ sincere,” or “ immoral ;” rugs with “a plum bloom” on them; 
tapestries that “smell of the woods;” bric-a-brac, “priceless,” “ curious,” 
“deeply interesting,” “sweetly suggestive,” “profoundly false in color and 
treatment,”—who does not know and recognize these terms and properties 
as essential to the modern home? Ever since the Centennial a craze for 
such things has raged in the country, and a whole dictionary of terms has 
arisen in which to describe them. A wide-spread and almost universal desire 
and ambition to possess them has sprung up, too, which, in its turn, has created 
a literature in which matters of taste are discussed as if nothing more solemn 
or more vital existed in this or any other world. Individuals here and there 
(sensitive souls of a pre-eminently delicate and fastidious order) have become 
so. imbued with the principles and rules Jaid down for them that they have 
almost died of a green and yellow melancholy in rooms where these colors have 
been improperly combined. Ladies have been driven to despair by boarding- 
house curtains and carpets or hotel chromos and decoration. Gentlemen, even, 
have been made miserable by stone china, and grown morbid from enforced 
association with horse-hair furniture and wax flowers. One of them we hear 
of as always carrying a bit of ssthetic cretonne in his pocket instead of a vinai- 
grette when obliged to go to barbarous houses where the colours “swear at each 
other,” as the French put it. Bachelors have become the rivals of any lady in 
the land in their knowledge and appreciation of the delicate tasks hitherto 
considered essentially feminine, such as the draping of chair-backs, the setting 
of tables, the looping of curtains, the art of arranging cosey corners and pro- 
ducing “ effects.” 

Looked at again from the severely domestic point of view, homes would 
seem to have never been so richly furnished ; for the evening paper and maga- 
zine we pick up bristle with advertisements of heaters, refrigerators, patent 
lamps, model coffee-pots, bed-springs, window-shades, knife-cleaners, bath-tubs, 
stair-rods, and what not, so that it would seem a difficult thing to suggest a want 
“long felt” or only recently discovered that is not more than provided for. 
It would seem, too, that never since primitive man dug a hole in the earth, or 
burrowed in a cave, or heaped brush-wood about four upright posts and thatched 
it with plantain-leaves, down through successive stages of civilization to the 
present period, have homes been so rich in everything that ought to conduce to 
the comfort and happiness of a family. From cellar to garret, all is now com- 
fort in the houses of the fairly well-to-do, and luxury in the houses of the rich. 
Even hospitals and asylums and jails have been rendered so attractive that some 
severe folk consider that a premium has been put upon insanity, pauperism, 
and crime. And yet, with all this elaborate machinery for manufacturing 
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domestic happiness and the pleasure or well-being of all beneath that roof, are 
they such happy places, after all? Are they as happy or one whit happier 
than the homes of a century back? Are we not like Tom Hood’s gamin who 
amused himself famously with a dead kitten, two bricks, some peas, and atin 
can, far, far better than young Princekin does with a roomful of modern me- 
chanical toys, or Sophy Midas with fifty dolls, walking, talking, dancing, that 
yet never know what it is to have a child-mother, as many a rag-baby has done? 
Are many of them homes at all in the truest and best sense? My friend Mr. 
Growler, who is the most amiable of cynics and not the least penetrating, de- 
clares that we have the word, but that there is a thousand times more home- 
life in France, which is content to possess the thing and let who will make a 
dictionary of terms. He says that we have a number of handsome lodging- 
houses, where people eat and sleep and dress very comfortably when not en- 
gaged or obliged to eat, sleep, or dress elsewhere. He admires the upholstery, 
he says, and the modern improvements are admirable; in fact, nowhere in 
the world are there more magnificent lodging-houses. But he disputes the 
accuracy of the traditional term, which he says has outlived the institution,— 
home,—in American cities. ‘“ Don’t talk to me,” he says, getting excited over 
his theory, after the manner of theorists. ‘“ What is the first requisite of a 
home? ‘ What is home without a mother’—wife? And where are our wives? 
On the streets, at teas, luncheons, dinners, in the shops, travelling abroad, or 
away for an ‘ outing,’ at Browning Clubs, Faith-Cure Séances, Women’s Rights 
Meetings, Ibsen Reunions, Meredith Mornings, Blavatsky Circles, Indigent 
Female Rescues, Arriving Emigrants’ Shelters, Mothers’ Meetings, Church So- 
ciables, Jewish Refugees, Bulgarian Bazaars,—anywhere, everywhere, except at 
home. We shall soon have to adopt the Eastern dodge of locking up their shoes 
to keep them in the house. Jones tells me it is making a woman of him. He 
says every man now needs two wives,—one for society, philanthropy, religious 
culture, art, and science, and one for himself. I happen to know that Mrs, 
Jones breakfasts habitually in bed, lunches all over New York, dines at home 
only when she has no other engagement, and on those evenings subsides into 
nervous prostration and a dressing-gown. Still, his is by no means an isolated 
case. 

“Then what is home without a husband—father? I don’t mean a matri- 
monial coolie, a business pendulum, a club-haunter, a professional diner-out. 
And what is home without children? Where are our children, pray, and what 
about? I should be very much obliged to anybody who would tell me what 
sort of life mine are leading, who their friends are, and what I am to do with 
them. What do we see or know of them? 

“What is home without friends? Who has any friends nowadays, or any 
time to be friendly, I’d like to know? Though it is conceded that nothing 
furnishes a house like them, how often do we see them in our houses or theirs 
and talk to them uninterruptedly for an hour about anything past, present, or 
in the future? I don’t mean the ‘friends’ begot by turbot and lost by a crash 
in Wall Street: they are not worth taking into account. I mean our old school- 
fellow, the man who helped us at a pinch, who nursed us through a long illness, 
who was kind to us in a strange land,—a friend, in short. 

“What is home without books? Libraries are plentiful enough, but how 
many volumes a year do we read, remember, how many are never opened, how 
many left around for effect? 
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“Don’t tell me that a house which is given over to the servants half the 
time, father, mother, children, all going separate ways, and always on the rush, a 
house with gas fires and unopened books, a house in which there is no evening 
lamp, no morning prayer, no time for music, for talk, for all the occupations 
and interests and pleasures that link each to each day by day, year by year, ‘in 
natural piety,’—don’t tell me that that isa home / Iam not sure that most of 
us want one: we have survived home, perhaps, and prefer a thousand roosts to 
one nest, The decay of home-life, in our cities at least, is the most striking of 
all the changes that I observe after a long absence from my own country. We 
were once the most domestic of all the nations,—drearily so, foreigners said; 
but that can no longer be made a ground of complaint. Jam not complaining. 
My own idea is to march with the times and look facts in the face. I am for 
making our houses as plain as possible, containing only the ordinary conve- 
niences provided at trifling cost. Let us furnish our streets and public places of 
every kind sumptuously, I say,—Fifth Avenue or Broadway enclosed in glass 
from November to May, adorned with statuary, bric-A-brac, pictures, easy- 
chairs, comfortable sofas, meals to be served 2 la carte; from May to November, 
awnings, ices, cane furniture, palm-leaf fans,—in short, modern comforts where 
we moderns most need them, and that is emphatically abroad and not at home. 
As an asylum for poor relations, for the temporary screening of intending ab- 
sconding bank-cashiers, for the insane, cases of infectious disease, and a few 
similar purposes, a private house may still be a useful thing to have in the 
family ; but that is all. Let us improve all our public places and conveyances, 
—have drawing-room street-cars, for instance, with a buffet attachment, every 
seat a distinct easy-chair, a Corot opposite instead of Epps’s cocoa, grateful and 
comforting, a library of select fiction, cut flowers, good stained glass,—no more 
straw, draughts, banging doors, squeezing and pushing and trampling,—dis- 
comfort, in short. I am in them on an average two hours daily, and I will give 
the ‘ Corot’ to the first one set up on these lines. He is my favorite artist, and 
I shall see a good deal more of him there than where he now hangs,—in my 
wife’s Louis Quinze boudoir; and so will she and all her friends: so that I 
shall not be a selfish brute, but a public benefactor. Our shops, our restaurants, 
our theatres, our waiting-rooms, are all susceptible of vast improvement, and 
the benevolent millionaire, instead of building public libraries which are used 
by five hundred people in the course of the year,—fifty of them students, the 
remainder idlers, loungers, and cranks,—can make five hundred thousand— 
millions, in fact—of his fellow-citizens rise up and call him a good fellow and 
a sensible man, by taking this hint.” 

The views of this gentleman may be regarded as extreme, utopian, in some 


quarters, but are they altogether baseless and absurd ? 
Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
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Dr. Saviner’s “ Life of Benjamin Harris Brewster” * is an adequate sketch 
and estimate of the career and character of an extraordinary man. The help- 
ful story of a useful life, it tells how a sensitive and high-strung boy, fearfully 
handicapped, entered the race for success in his profession of the law, and won 
it. Appointed successively to the positions of attorney-general of Pennsylvania 
and of the United States, he attained the loftiest legal honors by virtue solely of 
the exercise of his exceptional gifts. Mr. Brewster was far more than “a shrewd 
lawyer ;” he was a forensic orator of the first class, “a man of letters,” it has 
been aptly said, “among men of the world; dazzling scholars by his worldly 
position, politicians by his culture.” Dr. Savidge has cleverly contrived in this 
biography a rounded portrait of an exceedingly interesting. personality. 





The central idea of “Judith” + is excellent. The author, with quite as 
much skill as imagination, has woven a dramatic story about the final episode 
in the life of Christ. The beautiful daughter of Judas Iscariot is committed, 
when a new-born babe, to the care and keeping of a young Roman then sojourn- 
ing in Jerusalem. He carries her to Rome, and there she grows into a lovely 
woman, becomes the ward of Cesar, and the beloved of Tigellinus. The con- 
flict of emotions in the breast of Judith, her struggle to realize her love, and the 
supreme agony of the moment when Raphael, her Jewish lover, turns from her 
with words of scorn,—all this, the gist of the story, is even less to be remarked 
and admired than the vivid portrayal of the Roman life, on the street and at 
the court. Agrippina and Nero both stalk through the lively pages. 





Mrs. Jocelyn has a very pretty story { to tell, indeed,—such a story as it 
does all persons, young or old, much good to read. Here are two attractive 
girls, one the Honorable Mary Dunstable, daughter of Lord Leftbury, the other 
Jennie Grant, daughter of the head game-keeper. Now, the former is supposed 
to have everything in the world she wishes, the latter nothing at all. But, asa 
matter of fact, it is the other way. Mary is really a selfish, unhappy, and ob- 
jectionable young woman; while the sweet-tempered, self-sacrificing Jennie is 
most exemplary. The mystery of their lives is solved entirely to one’s satis- 
faction, albeit the nature of that mystery cannot be indicated here. Therein 
lies largely the interest of the romance. 





* Lire or Bensamuin Harris Brewster. With Discourses and Addresses. By Eugene 
Coleman Savidge, M.D. J.B. Lippincott Company. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
; ¢ Jupira, tHE Daveuter or Jupas. A Tale. By Margaret E. O’Brien. For sale by 
Frank P. O’Brien, Birmingham, Ala. _ 
* Draws Buanx. A Novel. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
‘12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
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When Miss Carey writes a new story * it means that she has prepared a 
delightful entertainment for a multitude of girls. Whatever she writes is sure 
of a cordial welcome, not only because her juvenile readers have come to know 
that she never disappoints, but because intelligent and knowing parents are 
aware that her books may with entire impunity be placed in the hands of their 
children. Such a wholesome volume is before us,—the plain, straightforward 
narrative of the tranquil life of a lovely heroine. “ Averil” is wholly charm- 
ing,—a rare character that may be studied with profit by all girls of the period. 





“‘Let every writer thank Providence, if he find an artist like Mrs. Wister 
willing to put herself to the trouble of following his intentions, and of clothing 
his ideas in so brilliant a garb.” Ossip Schubin pays this handsome and well- 
merited tribute to Mrs. Wister in a prefatory note to her latest romance. ft 
Seldom, indeed, has the incomparable skill of this princess of translators from 
the German been exhibited to better advantage. There is nowhere in the 
volume a sign of the process of transmutation ; the English is of the best, without 
the customary faults or limitations of style imposed by the difficulties of transla- 
tion. The story was well worthy of the honor it has received. It is the history 
of a girl’s heart,—a remarkable girl, subjected to great temptations and saved 
at last from harm by a lucky accident. Erika is interesting because she is 
natural,—a creature unmistakably of flesh and blood. Her two lovers are 
admirably drawn and contrasted; and it would be difficult to say where, in 
contemporary German fiction, there can be found a truer or more vivacious 
account of the manifold follies of Continental society. 





There is a temptation in the title of “His Great Self,” Marion Harland’s 
forthcoming novel, which readers of that gifted writer’s stories will not be able 
to resist. 





Lovers and students of Shakespeare will impatiently abide the appearance 
of the new (ninth) volume of Mr. Furness’s great Variorum edition. It is 
devoted to “ The Tempest.” 





The eighth volume of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, deservedly the most 
popular of all cyclopsedias, will be issued in December by the Lippincotts. 





# Averit. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Illustrated. J.B. Lippincott Company. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.25. 
+ Countess Ertxa’s ApprenticesHip. Translated from the German of Ossip Schubin 


by Mrs. A. L. Wister. J.B. Lippincott Company. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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Established 
Facts: 


That the RoyaL BAKING Powper is the oldest: 
and purest baking powder, and the greatest 
in leavening strength. 


That it is free from every injurious substance. 


That it makes lighter, sweeter, more nutritious 
and healthful food than any other. 


The Royal Baking Powder Company refines its 
own cream of tartar in its own mammoth re- 


finery, and thus insures its unvarying quality. 


There is used in the manufacture of the Royal Bakin 
Powder more than half of all the cream of tartar consume 
in the United States for all purposes. This is required 
and must be chemically pure, and chemically pure cream 
of tartar could not be obtained in the markets of this coun- 
try or Europe, which necessitated the building of special 
works, and the employment of special processes. 


All other baking powders, when analyzed, show © 
traces of lime and sulphuric acid, which arise 
from the impurities of the materials bought 
in the market, which their manufacturers use. 


This is why the Royal Baking Powder is the 
only absolutely pure baking powder made. 
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LIBERALITY.—Our readers have doubtless noticed from time to time in the 
past year or two the large advertisements of Messrs. J. D. Larkin & Oo., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., telling all about their Great Bargain Box. This firm is one of the 
largest manufacturers of household and toilet soaps in the country. Their 
Sweet Home Soap has won an enviable reputation. All of their goods are the 
best that skill and money combined can produce. They have received thousands 
of testimonials from their numerous patrons, in praise not only of the purity 
of Sweet Home Soap, but also of the many handsome and useful presents which 
they give with every box. 

Messrs, Larkin & Co. have adopted new and advanced ideas in the conduct 
of their immense business. One of the leading methods is in dealing direct 
with the user.. They do not employ an army of travelling men to sell their goods 
to the jobber, who in turn has his own men to sell the retailer, thus materially 
adding to the cost of the goods, as each one handling them must have a profit. 

It does not need any argument to convince every one that their method of 
selling direct to consumers is of great advantage to every housewife. 

_ For some time this firm has given handsome, useful presents of needed 
household articles to all purchasers of their soaps. Now they offer to outdo all 
previous efforts, and place within the reach of everybody an article which will 
make glad the heart of every lady in the land. 

‘There are none who do not admire a beautiful Piano Lamp: the question is 
and has been how to possess one. Messrs. Larkin & Co. tell in their advertise- 
ment how to get one, and that, too, at a price which all can afford. 

The Chautauqua Piano Lamp stands four feet six inches high. By means 
of the patent adjustable slide it can be raised to six feet six inches. It is made 
of brass, lacquered and handsomely finished. Fitted with the best central 
draught burner, handsome five-foot silk shade, fringed, it is fit to adorn any 
parlor or guest-chamber of the most fastidious. 

We assure our readers the goods are all that is claimed for them, a: as we 
ordered one of the combination boxes and are entirely satisfied. 


Not A CANDIDATE.—Once Wilkes asked an elector to vote forhim. ‘“ No,” 
replied the man, warmly: “ I’d rather vote for the devil.” “Yes,” responded 
Wilkes, “but in this case your friend doesn’t stand.”—Richard Redgrave: A 


Memoir. 


WE greatly regret that we received too late for an extended notice the 
highly meritorious line of holiday publications presented by the well-known 


house of L. Prang & Co. 
It suffices to say that this firm has fully sustained its reputation in these 


. artistic and elegant productions. 


The piece de résistance of the large and varied assortment is the PRIZE 
Piaaties, designed by Miss S. A. Wynn. “ Bits of Old Concord,” “The Story 
of Mistress Polly,” “‘ No Sect in Heaven,” “The Places that Our Lord Loved,” 
and “ Family Records,” are among the more important issues, while an interest- 
ing assortment of Christmas cards, calendars, etc., constitutes such an agreeable 
variety that we are induced to strongly recommend to our readers an examina- 
tion in detail of these publications. 

Messrs. Prang & Co., Boston, have issued a voluminous catalogue, which 
will be forwarded to any address upon application to that house. 
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THE BEST GIFT 


Or Providence is good health. Without that, other gifts are of little value. 
As few people are absolutely free from some form of blood disease,—humors, 
pimples, rheumatism, eczema, catarrh,— 
a present, consisting of a package of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, rarely comes amiss, 
To the aged, especially, with their poor 
appetite, feeble circulation, and im- 
poverished blood, this, medicine is sure 
to be welcome. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


is not only the best blood-purifier, but it 
is also the best tonic, and, unlike other 
medicines, is as agreeable to the taste as 
a cordial. 

“Some time since I was afflicted 
with a severe bowel difficulty. My 
vitality seemed to be rapidly diminish- 
ing, my appetite failed, my tongue was 
badly coated, and my strength was gone. 
In this enfeebled condition, I was in- 
duced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I had 
not taken many doses before I noticed a 
decided change for the better. My ap- 
petite and strength returned, and my whole system manifested renewed vigor. 
I regard my improved condition as due entirely to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 
—E. B. Simonps, Ex-State Senator, Deacon of the Congregational Church, Glover, 
Vt., aged 83, 

“T was troubled with a sore hand for over two years. Being informed that 
the cause was scrofula, I took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and was cured.” —H. HINKINS, 
Riverton, Nebr. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. Has Cured Others, Will Cure You. 

Cure your Cough with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,—the most effective remedy 
for all diseases of the throat and lungs. It cures bronchitis and croup, relieves 
asthma, removes hoarseness, promotes expectoration, soothes and heals the in- 
flamed mucous membrane, and induces repose. If taken in the first stages of 
consumption, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral prevents further progress of the disease, 
and, even in the later stages, relieves many of its distressing symptoms. 

“In the winter of 1889 I took a severe cold, which, in spite of every known 
remedy, grew worse, so that the family physician considered me incurable, sup- 
posing me to be in consumption. As a last resort, I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and in a short time the cure was complete. I am never without this 
medicine.”—G. W. YouKEr, Salem, N.J. 

AyER’s CHERRY PecroraL. Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Sold by all druggists. : 
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RECIPES FOR NOVEL-MAKINnG.—Owing to the increasing amount of 
attention now being paid by men, women, and children of all classes of intel- 
lect and profession to the interesting amusement of writing novels, it is thought 
(writes “ Egomet,” in an amusing brochure published in Murray's Magazine) 
that it may not be out of place to offer to the writing public the following little 
compendium of the principles adopted by our most successful modern authors. 
The compiler trusts that it may at least contribute to save the beginner from 
the necessity of a distressingly lengthened survey of their works, the dislike of 
which ordeal, it is to be feared, not unfrequently drives him to the desperate 
measure of observing human nature at first hand. We can only present our 
readers with a small selection from “ Egomet’s” recipes : * 

ARTIsT. A limp creature in long hair and knickerbockers. 

ATHEIST. If introduced, always the most virtuous man in the book. 

BaRoneT. A bold, bad man; something like a French marquis, but 
younger. 

BARRISTER. As bad as a baronet, but not so bold. 

CoNnFEssION. When you have got the story into such a hopeless mess that 
your murder cannot by any other possibility be discovered, then naturally your 
murderer will confess. 

CONFIDENCE. A secret told to a friend and confided by him to others. 

CurRATE. Is expected to use bad language once in the book. 

DocuMENTs. When intended to be destroyed are torn up, never burnt, or 
how could they subsequently be pieced together? 

Ducuess. Is “dear,” portly, and respectable. 

Eyes. Violet for heroine; brown for honesty; gray for cruelty. 

FirE. Only breaks out when girls are desired to appear in déshabille. 
See, therefore, that the fire never occurs during the daytime. 

Frencu. Is the language authors believe themselves to be using when 
they introduce and italicize words which they know are not English. . ; 

InGENVE. A useful novelistic fiction. 

Lovers, The rule is, “Two to each girl, if good; one apiece to the rest ; 
one rejected lover at least to remain single all his life.” 

Nurse. Avoid young women who nurse male friends with a view to 
matrimony. This use of illness has been done to death. 

PiaGiaRism. It is generally conceded that this is impossible: therefore 
copy freely. 

Secrets. Are always divulged except when first mentioned towards the 
close of the book. The methods of divulging are six: 1, by leaving about 
papers on which the secret is written; 2, by talking loudly in the presence of 
those from whom it is desired the secret should be kept; 8, by somnambulism 
or talking in sleep; 4, by delirium; 5, by visions in dreams; and 6, by blot- 
ting-paper. 

SocraL Nove. A blue book with a yellow back. 

UNCLE (Avunculus legans). A person who makes money presents and 
leaves unexpected legacies. He must be carefully distinguished from the Fleet 
Street variety, Avunculus tripilaris. 

Wire. If introduced as such at the commencement, a little dallying with 
the serpent is expected. i 

Wit. Is made to be altered, left about, or lost—if irretrievably, then see 
that a subsequent and more equitable will is discovered. 
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CASTORIA 





for vines and Children. 














“Castoria isso well adapted tochildrenthat J Oastoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
I recommend itas superior toany prescription | Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, Eructation, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 
knowntome.” 4H. A. AncHER, M. D., 
111 Bo, Oxtord St, Brooklyn, N.Y. Without injurious medication, 
« *Castoria * is so universal and « your Gast several years I have recommended 
s aatieee so well known that it seems a work ee shall always continue to 
of supererogation to endorse it. Few arethe io ao agivbas ly produced beneficial 
intelligent es who do not keep Castoria 
within Evwin F. Parpeg, M. D., 
, Cantos Ham, D ED. City. || “The Winthrop,” 125th Street and 7th Ave., 
Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Church. New York City. 


Tims Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, New York. 





Thereisa Difference 


In make up: Most baking powders contain 
ammonia or alum. Cleveland’s does not, not a particle; 
it is composed of pure cream of tartar and bi-carbonate 
of soda, with a little flour to keep the strength, nothing 
i else. That is why Cleveland’s is the most wholesome. 

In strength : A rounded teaspoonful of Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder does better work than a heafing tea- 
spoonful of any other; a large saving on a year’s bak- 
ings. That is why Cleveland’s leavens most. 





In results: With most baking powders cake is 
coarse grained, gets dry and “husky;” with Cleveland’s, 
it is fine grained, keeps moist and fresh. That is why 
Cleveland’s leavens best. 

Cleveland’s Baking Powder; 
Wholesome, Leavens Most, Leavens Best. 
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Monastic RULEs, THIRTEENTH CENTURY.—It is the duty of the hall- 
butler to set in order everything pertaining to the table; to fill the salt-cellars 
with clean salt; to provide water for washing the hands of thé brethren; to 
wash the spoons and caps every day; to hang up a towel at the lavatory; to 
send the dirty table-cloths and napkins to be washed. He ought also to fetch 
bread for the use of the brethren from the cellar, and to be careful that it is 
neither burned nor gnawed by mice nor dirty. The jugs ought to be washed 
inside and out once a week, and the frater ought to be cleaned thoroughly with 
besoms as often as it requires it. He ought also to provide candlesticks for the 
wax candles that are to be lighted in the frater from the Feast of All Saints to 
the Purification. He ought also to provide mats and rushes to strew the frater 
and the divisions of the cloister up to the frater door; frequently to renew the 
flowers; in summer to throw mint and fennel into the air-to make a sweet odor, 
and to provide fly-catchers. 

The conduct of the brethren is described with equal minuteness,—from a 
reverent attention to grace and the utterances of the table readers to their per- 
sonal manners. We are told, for example, that the brethren ought all to be 
careful not to wipe their noses or rub their teeth on the napkins or table-cloths, 
nor to stanch blood with them, nor to cut them with their knives. They are to 
eat what is set before them temperately, cleanly, and cheerfully, and not to ex- 
ceed moderation. No one is allowed to exchange fish for meat; no one may 
whittle or write or look into a book while the meal is proceeding. 

After dinner in summer the brethren retired to the dorter to take a siesta. 
“They have full leave,” we read, ‘‘to take off their copes and their shoes, but 
they are not allowed to stretch out their naked feet, or to sleep with head and 
body uncovered.” At three P.M. the bell awakened them for nones ; after nones 
came collation, then vespers, succeeded by supper and compline. After com- 
pline they went to bed. 

The dorter ought to be the abode of quiet and secrecy. The prelate and all 
the brethren ought to sleep there, except those whom infirmity compels@o be 
absent, and the guardians of the church: There the brethren ought to behave 
with more quiet, self-restraint, and devotion than elsewhere. No one ought to 
appear there with his head uncovered. From after compline until morning 
after sound of bell no one ought to shake his clothes or open his coffer or fix his 
eyes upon another. No one ought to linger near a window with the object of 
looking out. Any one who takes off his shoes, or puts them on, is to do it under 
his clothes. Those who enter or leave the dorter while the brethren are there 
are to walk gently. No one is to sit near the lamp, or sing or read there. No 
one ought to read in bed with a candle. When a brother gets out of bed he is 
not to leave it carelessly uncovered.— The Saturday Review. 


THE LARGEST TELESCOPES.—The twelve largest refracting telescopes are 
those of the Lick Observatory, with an aperture of 36 inches; Yale University, 
28; United States Naval, 26; Leander McCormick, 26; Princeton, 23; Denver, 
20; Smithsonian, 20; Dearborn, 18.5; Carleton College, 16.2; Warner, 16; 
Washburn, 15.5, and Harvard, 15. The largest reflecting telescopes are those 
of Harvard College, 28 inches, and the Rev. Dr. John Peate, 22. Though the 
Lick Observatory possesses the largest telescope at present, Harvard College has 
- the best equipped observatory for general astronomical work in America, and 
one of the best in the world.—Sidereal Messenger. 
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Malaria. 


“Where there is good drainage there can 
be no malaria.” 


This is a well-proven assertion of sani- 
tarians and the medical profession. The 
attendant evils of malaria are fever, con- 
tinuous and more or less intermittent, weak- 
ness, lassitude, loss of appetite, an enlarged 
— torpid and enlarged liver, nervous 

ebility, prostration, depression, more or 
less pronounced, and life almost becomes 
a burden. 

The human system needs good contin- 
uous drainage to carry off its impurities. 
Clean the stomach, open the bowels, quicken 
the‘ circulation, stimulate into activity the 
vital organs, and increase the action of the 
skin by the use of that most harmless and 
effectual of all remedies for man, woman, 


and child, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Take these Pills as directed. They will 
cost only 25 cents a box, and will prove to 
be a real benefactor, pecuniarily as well as 
physically. Doctors’ bills will be avoided, 
and good health the result. 
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Hume, Gipson, Burns,—How THEY ATE AND DRANK.—David Hume, 
after retiring from public life in 1769, devoted himself to cooking, as “the 
science to which I intend to addict the remaining years of my life. . . . I have 
just now lying on the table before me a receipt for making soupe 2 /a reine, 
copied with my own hand; for beef and cabbage, a charming dish, nobody 
excels me. I make also sheep’s broth in a manner that Mr.:Keith speaks of for 
eight days after, and the Duc de Nivernois would bind himself apprentice to 
my lass to learn it.” 

Gibbon was extremely fond of madeira, and declared that it was essential 
to his “health and reputation ;” he would always gratify his-taste for it, in 
spite of the protests of his physicians. It is one of the saddest privileges of 
the doctor’s profession to see the worst side of human nature, and, like valets, 
to learn more of the weakness than the heroism of his employers. Some hours 
before his death, Gibbon picked a wing of chicken and drank three glasses of 
his favorite wine, which testifies to the strength of his digestion rather than to 
the obedience he paid his medical advisers, 

Burns, after his first literary triumphs, was, as is only too well known, 
admitted for a time into the company of the great, where he “ ate spiced meats 
and drank rare wines.” He was, unfortunately, guilty of wild excesses, and 
his intemperance probably cut short his days. He is said to have once taken 
part in a match between two lairds who contended for the possession of an 
ancient heirloom by ascertaining which could drink the longer and the stronger. 
Wherever Burns went the doors flew open to admit him, and if he reached an 
inn at midnight the inmates were soon dressed, and, gathering with him around 
the punch-bowl, roared lustily, “ Be ours to-night; who knows what comes to- 
morrow ?”—National Review. 


A Movine Mountain.—A travelling mountain is found at the Cascades 
of the Columbia. It is a triple-peaked mass of dark-brown basalt, six or eight 
miles in length where it fronts the river, and rises to a height of almost 2000 
feet above the water. That it is in motion is the last. thought which would be 
likely to suggest itself to the mind of any one passing it, says Goldthwait’s Geo- 
graphical Magazine, yet it is a well-established fact that this entire mountain is 
moving slowly but steadily down to the river, as if it had a deliberate purpose 
some time in the future to dam the Columbia and form a great lake from the 
Cascades to the Dalles. The Indian traditions indicate immense movements of 
the mountains in that region long before white men came to Oregon, and the 
’ early settlers—immigrants many of them from New England—gave the above- 
described mountainous ridge the name of “travelling” or “sliding mountain.” 

In its forward and downward movement the forests along the base of the 
ridge have become submerged in the river. * Large tree-stumps can~be seen 
standing deep in the water on this shore. The railway engineers and the brake- 
men find that the line of the railway which skirts the foot of the mountain is 
being continually forced out of place. At certain points the permanent way 
and rails have been pushed eight or ten feet out of line in a few years. Geol- 
ogists attribute this strange phenomenon to the fact that the basalt, which con- 
stitutes the bulk of the mountain, rests on a substratum of conglomerate or of 
soft sandstone, which the deep, swift current of the mighty river is constantly 
wearing away, or that this softer subrock is of itself yielding at great depths to 
the enormous weight of the harder mineral above.—Rochester Herald. 
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THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS SAVED 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members to harmonize with 
the payments to the widows and orphans for death claims. More than 
' Thirty (30) Million Dollars have already been saved to the members of the 


MUTUAL RESERVE FUKD LIFE ASSOCIATION 


READ ITS RECORD: 


$1,800,000.00 
PAID IN DEATH CLAIMS 


SINCE JANUARY |, 189!1, TO OCTOBER |, I891, 
More than Half a Million Dollars having been paid to the widows and orphans within 
the past sixty days. 


A GRAND TOTAL OF 
$11,350,000.00 


Paid by this Association to the Widows and Orphans and Beneficiaries of its deceased 
members, 


$3,478,470.00 


Of Insurance has been received during September, 1891, showing an increase over the 
amount received during September, 1890, of 


$82,775.00. 
APPLICATIONS FOR INSURANCE AMOUNTING TO 


$35,163,365.00 


Have been received from Jan. 2 to Sept. 30, 1891, an excess of 


$7,260,760.00 


OVER THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1890. 


THE TOTAL BUSINESS IN FORGE FOOTS UP OVER $220,000,000.00. 


THE RESERVE FUND NOW AMOUNTS TO 


$3,046,437.62. 
THE MUTUAL RESERVE FOND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


FURNISHES LIFE INSURANCE at about ONE-HALF the usual rates charged by 
the old system companies. 

It has Excellent POSITIONS to offer in itt AGENCY DEPARTMENT in every 
City and Town and State to experienced and successful business men. Send to Home 
Office for Prospectus, mentioning this magazine. 

Its HOME OFFICE is “ POTTER BUILDING," 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
CITY. 
































E. B. HARPER, President. 


JOHN W. VROOMAN, Treasurer. F. T. BRAMAN, Secretary. 
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THE SLEEPING SENTINEL.—An anecdote showing President Lincoln’s 
merciful nature in a touching light is the one of the sleeping sentinel, William 
Scott, the Vermont boy, whose life Lincoln saved after he had been condemned 
to be shot. Lincoln personally saw Scott, and talked with him a long time. 
Scott would not talk to his comrades of the interview afterwards, until one 
night, when he had received a letter from home, he finally opened his heart to 
a friend in this wise: “The President was the kindest man I had ever seen. I 
was scared at first, for I had never before talked with a great man. But Mr. 
Lincoln was so easy with me, so gentle, that I soon forgot my fright. He stood 
up, and he says to me, ‘ My boy, stand up here and look me in the face.’ I did 
as he bade me. ‘My boy,’ he said, ‘ you are not going to be shot to-morrow. I 
am going to trust you and send you back to your regiment. I have come up 
here from Washington, where I have a great deal to do, and what I want to 
know is how you are going to pay my bill.’ There was a big lump in my throat; 
I could scarcely speak. But I got it crowded down, and managed to say, ‘There 
is some way to pay you, and I will find it after a little. There is the bounty in 
the savings-bank. I guess we could borrow some money on a mortgage on the 
farm. I was sure the boys would help, so I thought we could make it up if it 
wasn’t more than five or six hundred dollars.’ ‘But it is a great deal more than 
five or six hundred dollars,’ he said. Then I said I didn’t see how, but I was 
sure I would find some way,—if I lived. Then Mr. Lincoln put his hands on 
my shoulders and looked into my face as if he were sorry, and said, ‘ My boy, 
my bill is a very large one. Your friends cannot pay it, nor your bounty, nor 
your farm, nor all your comrades. There is only one man in all the world who 
can pay it, and his name is William Scott. If from this day William Scott 
does his duty, so that, if I were there when he comes to die, he could look me 
in the face as he does now, and say, I have kept my promise and I have done 
my duty as a soldier, then my debt will be paid. Will you make that promise 
and try to keep it?’ I said I would make the promise, and, with God’s help, I 
would keep it. He went away out of my sight forever. I know I shall never 
see him again, but may God forget me if ever I forget his kind words or my 
promise!” Mr. Chittenden, who had a personal share in bringing the case of 
Scott to Lincoln’s attention, and. who watched his subsequent career, says he 
became “the general favorite of all his comrades, the most popular man in the 
regiment, and modest, unassuming, and unspoiled by his success.” -He died 
risking his life in the rescue of wounded men, “ being shot all to pieces.” 


A JAcK oF ALL TRADEs.—“ What does your husband do 2” asked a traveller 
out West of a slatternly woman whom he found living in a little old cabin in 
the backwoods. “ Well,” was the reply, “he’s one o’ these handy gifted sort 0’ 
persons, my man is. He kin jest turn his hand to anything. He’s a black- 
smith by perfession, but he cooked in a rest’rant in town most o’ last winter, 
and he done kyarpenterin’ and paintin’ all spring, and then he lectured on 
temp’rance awhile until he got a chance to run an injine for a month or two, 
and then he dug wells and hung wall-paper until he got a good chance to 
lay brick at three dollars a day.” * And what is he doing now?” asked the 
amused stranger. “ Teachin’ singin’-school; but he allows to give it up pretty 
soon and go to practisin’ medicine. _ kin do anything he’s a mind to turn 


his hand to.” 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
King Henry VI. 


A Mellin’s Food Girl. 


Saw 
SSS 
RBS 





MISS LOUISA HELEN SMITH, Westfield, Mass. 
Our book for the instruction of mothers, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” will be mailed free to any address upon request. 
THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass 
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Finé FEEDERS.—The “ glutton of Kent” Fuller places among his worthies, 
who. devoured at a single meal “fourscore rabbits and eighteen black pud- 
dings, London measure.” Coming down to more recent times, there is the 
probably apocryphal story of a Scotsman who ate a solan goose by way of a 
whet for dinner, and of a Welsh nobleman who devoured a covey of partridges 
for breakfast every morning. Thereis also a well-known legend, which found 
its way into Punch, of a certain eminent politician who entered an eating-house 
near the Old Bailey, and, after putting away seven pounds and a half of cold 
boiled beef, observed cheerfully to the landlord, “‘ Capital beef, this! One may 
cut and come again here.” To which the landlord, regarding him grimly, made 
reply, “Sir, you may cut, but I’m d—d if you shall come again!” 

We are tempted to add one more story, which we believe has not as yet 
found its way into print. On the Derby Day, a few years ago, a well-known 
man of business—let us call him Mr. X.—went down to Epsom with the rest of 
the world, and, after the great race was over, bethought himself of lunch. It 
was then four o’clock, and he was ravenously hungry. Seeing no friendly coach 
or carriage at hand, he entered one of the refreshment booths, where a three- 
and-sixpenny mealwas provided for all comers. He attacked some ribs of beef, 
and soon cleared them to the bone; then he “ went for” a chicken, which also 
disappeared ; finally he espied a pigeon pie at the other end of the table, which 
had not yet been touched; and ordered the waiter to bring it to him. But the 
waiter, after a whispered conference with an individual in black, who had been 
observing Mr. X.’s performances with suspicion and alarm, came and said con- 
fidentially,— 

“If you please, sir, the governor says as how he won’t charge you nothing 
for anything, if you’ll go away at once.” 

Mr. X., however, insisted on his rights, and declined this obliging offer; 
then he proceeded to make a vigorous onslaught on the pigeon pie.—Blackwood’s 


Magazine. 


GOLDSMITH AS A GASTRONOME.—It must be confessed that Goldsmith was 
nothing of a gastronome. He could relish a good dinner, no doubt, but he could 
also relish a dinner at Highbury Barn,—twopence per head for two dishes and 
pastry, including a penny to the waiter. Probably his imagination never rose 
above the level of the bill of fare which Squire Hardcastle, in “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” puts before young Marlow and Hastings, who have been misled into 
taking the Squire’s house for an inn. “For the first course, at the top, a pig 
and prune sauce; at the bottom, a calf’s tongue and brains; item, a pork pie, a 
boiled rabbit and sausages, a florentine, a shaking pudding, and a dish of taffety 
cream.” “See 

No doubt Goldsmith, like Hastings, even in the presence of “a green and 
yellow dinner at the French ambassador’s table,” would have said in his heart 
of hearts, “I’m for plain eating!” We may doubt whether even at the wealthy 
Streatham brewer’s, Mr. Thrale’s, the menu was often more refined. The middle- 
class Englishman in those days had a holy horror of “ kickshaws” and “ made 
dishes,” and regarded it as part of the duty of a patriotic citizen to feed upon 
“joints” and ‘‘ puddings,” with a little fish, and occasionally a head of game. 
The prejudice was shared by the country squires and parsons, and only a few 
of the higher aristocracy cultivated what may be called the ethics of the cuisine. 
—All the Year Round. 
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‘Heatta! ' Rest! 











A Northern Winter Health Resort. 


For thirty years the leading Health Institution in America, offers excep- 
tional advantages and attractions to invalids and to those who are needing rest. 

Under personal care of a Permanent Staff of Regularly Educated and 
Experienced Physicians, having at their command the best therapeutic appli- 
ances and conditions. 

All valuable forms of baths; electricity; massage; Swedish movements, 
etc. Delsarte System of Physical Culture. 

Elegant (brick and iron) fire-proof main building, and twelve cottages, steam- 
\ heated and designed to meet every requirement of invalids or seekers of rest and 
quiet. 

Hill-side location, twelve hundred feet above sea-level, in woodland park 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and scenic beauty. Pure spring-water from 
rocky heights. Perfect sewerage and drainage. Autumn and winter months 
considered the best for treatment. 

Telegraph, telephone, electric bells, safety elevator, and all modern appli- 
ances for comfort and health. Open all the year. On direct line of Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, between Buffalo and New York. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 

J. ArTHUR Jackson, Secretary and Manager, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., New York. 
Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell. 
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Coors OF GLASSES FOR THE EyeEs.—The ordinary white glass is made of 
a purity and freedom from color which leave little to be desired. But a greater 
degree of hardness might be imparted to it, especially if it is intended for 
eye-glasses without a frame. Besides colorless glass, however, a colored raw 
material is made, chiefly intended for the protection of weak eyes. Formerly 
green glass was much used for protective spectacles, and Arctic travellers have 
been very glad of them. But green glass extinguishes violet, red, and even 
blue rays, and causes objects to appear in dirty colors. 

Spectacles of blue glass, colored with cobalt, are therefore to be preferred. 
Adams is reported to have been the first to recommend the use of blue glass; 
but they were at first more widely used in Germany, chiefly through the recom- 
mendation of the great oculist Griife, of Bohm, and others. The blue color of 
glass is chiefly to be recommended because it absorbs those rays in their passage 
which belong to the yellow and orange portion of the spectrum, in which the 
greatest brightness and greatest heat are concentrated, and the eyes, especially 
weak ones, are consequently greatly protected by the blue color, while rays 
which such eyes are able to bear obtain access. The material for blue glasses, 
which has to be made in various shades to suit individual eyes, is somewhat less 
hard than that employed formerly for green spectacles, and is also inferior in 
that respect to white glass, but it has gained in durability compared with former 
descriptions of glass. 

Still greater is the progress recorded in the manufacture and hardness of 
“smoked” glass, also used for protecting the eyesight. This kind of glass, 
which is colored gray or mouse-colored by the addition of manganese, formerly 
suffered from too great softness by the addition of a large quantity of lead; but 
the best manufactures now made are nearly equal to white glass in point of 
hardness. The object of smoked glass is to reduce the glare of light without 
segregating colors. ji 

Spectacles are also made of intensely yellow glass, but the use of this 
glass is almost exclusively confined to glasses employed for firing purposes. 
Yellow glass extinguishes completely all other colors, and this is suitab‘e in 
cases where distinctness of objects aimed at is of prime importance.— Chambers’s 


Journal. 


A CHIMNEY-SWEEPER MAKEs VERSES.—A Bristol chimney-sweep once 
“dropped into poetry” in this wise: 
“John Cummins lives here. 
He’ll sweep your chimneys cheap and clean, 
With, or without, the new machine; 
And if your chimneys catch on fire, 


He’ll put them out at your desire.” 
Chambers’s Journal. 


Tur GERMAN Way.—The only way of stopping the dangerous practice of 
carrying canes and umbrellas horizontally has long been known to the people 
of Berlin. There a man no sooner tucks his-walking-stick under his arm than 
he feels a quick blow on it from behind. It either drops to the pavement or 
assumes the only proper and safe position in which a stick can be carried. 
There is no use in the owner’s getting angry with the person who struck the 
blow, for public opinion is with the regulator of the barbarous and indefensible 


practice. 

















Happy Baby! 


Because he is healthy. There is no baby comfort but in 
health. There is no baby beauty but in health. 

All his comfort is from fat, and most of his beauty. Fat 
is almost everything to him. That is why babies are fat. 
It is baby’s wealth, his surplus laid by. What he does not 
need for immediate use he tucks under his velvet skin to 
cushion him out and keep the hard world from touching him. 

This makes curves and dimples. Nature is fond of turn- 
ing use into beauty. 

All life inside; all fat outside. He has nothing to do but 
to sleep and grow. ; 

You know all this—at least you feel it. When baby is 
plump you are as happy as he is. Keep him so. 

But vhs if the fat is not there? Poor baby! we must 
get it there. To be thin, for a baby, is to lose what be- 
longs to him. Why should the little mortal begin his life 
with suffering |! 

Go to your doctor. Don’t be dosing your baby when all 


he needs 1s a little management. 


A little book on CAREFUL LIVING, of infinite value, will be sent free if you write for it to 
Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Scott’s .mulsion of cod-liver oil, at any drug-store, $1. 
Vo.t. XLVIII.—61 
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EaRLY CLAssICAL, GAMING.—Even the sober Jews, whose amusements 
were for the most part song and music, occasionally threw the dice, and brought 
on themselves the denunciations of the Talmudic doctors, We have seen it 
stated that a Jew who was convicted of dicing was not allowed to give evidence 
(which implied great degradation), but we have not been able to find any pas- 
sage bearing the statement out either in the Pentateuch or Talmud, therefore 
we give it for what it is worth. 

Games of chance were prohibited by Mohammed, and in ‘the Koran were 
placed as sins in the same category as wine-drinking. Herodotus tells us that 
the Egyptians were dicers, but whether they were gamblers is not stated. Their 
favorite game was one played with draughtsmen, and there is good evidence to 
believe that this is, if not the most ancient game, at least one of the most 
ancient. Dice were introduced perhaps in much later times by the Romans. 
To the Greeks belongs the credit, or discredit, of being the inventors of dice. 
Tradition has it that Palamedes, who lived at the time of the Trojan war, intro- 
duced them into Greece, and it is certain that the Greeks imported into Rome 
the three most popular games. As the authorifies on gaming at Rome are 
numerous and satisfactory, and as the Greek and Roman games of chance were 
identical, we shall deal with the subject at length when we come to touch on 
Rome. Sufficeit to say that the kubos and astragalos were the exact prototypes 
of and similar to the tessera and talus. 

The rules of the game were the same, but the Greeks never used more than 
three dice. The highest throw, “Venus,” of the Romans, was the Aphrodite 
of the Greeks,—canis, the kuon of the Greeks. As in Rome, the game depended 
on combinations, but when numbers only were desired, the Greeks termed it 
Pleistobolinda, as did the Romans, who adopted Greek terms—compare écarté, 
rouge et noir. The mixed game of chance and skill resembling our backgam- 
mon was played in both countries, but the Greek name for it is not clear; the 
tabula lusoria and the plintheon were games for the same ruled board, which 
answers in some degree to our backgammon board.— Westminster Review. 


THE THIEF.—Mlle. Jeanne Granier, the well-known French actress, who 
is now on a professional tour, has met with an amusing adventure. It happened 
at Marseilles. In one of the little pieces she plays by herself, she has for ac- 
cessory the lay-figure of a man, skilfully articulated and dressed in a travelling- 
suit, with which she dances. The figure during her voyage was enveloped in a 
tight-fitting covering. On reaching Marseilles, it was lett in the luggage-room 
with other things. The curiosity of two of the railway employees being aroused 
at the sight of it, they took off the covering, and resolved to play a joke on 
their comrades. They placed the figure in an arm-chair at the desk of the 
cashier, and shut the door. When the employees on night service came, they 
opened the door and were surprised to see a man sitting down before the cash- 
box. They immediately closed and locked the door and ran for assistance. A 
policeman arrived, revolver in hand, believing, like the employees, that he had to 
deal with a dangerous thief. He called on the figure to surrender and follow 
him to the station. As it did not obey the summons, the policeman shut the 
door and went in search of reinforcements to surround the place and thereby 
prevent the culprit from escaping. The door was again opened, the armed force 


entered, and it was not till they had suddenly pounced on the ~— lay-robber ; 


that they discovered the joke. 
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Dr. Scott’s Electric” 





THE “PERFECT” CORSET 


LEADS ALL OTHERS IN SHAPELINESS. 


ONE PAIR, A" 

‘* TENS OF THOUSANDS, DOCTORS 
AS WELL AS THEIR PATIENTS, 
TESTIFY TO THE WONDERFUL 
CURATIVE POWERS IN OUR ELEC- 
TRIC CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, 
ETC., ETC., CHRONIC CASES OF 
MANY YEARS STANDING DISAP- 
PEAR SWIFTLY UNDER THIS SIM- 
PLE TREATMENT, AND AS USEFUL 
COODS ONLY ARE SOLD THE EX- 
PERIMENT CAN BE TRIED WITH- 
OUT COST. THE PURCHASER 
CAN RELY UPON IT THAT OUR 
BRUSHES, BELTS AND CORSETS 
ARE, AT THE SAME PRICE, SUPE- 
RIER TO ANY OF THEIR IMITATION 
IN THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE 
TROUBLED WITH HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATIC PAINS, OR WEAK- 
NESSES OF ANY CHARACTER, DO 
NOT DELAY TRYING OUR APPLI- 
ANCES. WE CUARANTEE SATIS- 








FACTION.”’’ 


SAFETY RAZORS 


WITH 


CORRUGATED ROLLING GUARD, 





PERFECT IN ACTION AND DESICN, 
AND BEAUTIFULLY SILVERED. 
GUARANTEED. 

PRICE, pk a xk Land eta ae 2.00 





LOOK AT THIS LIST OF USEFUL 
COODS, ALL EMBODYINC THE 
ELECTRIC PRINCIPLE. 


HAIR BRUSHES, - - - $3.00 
BELTS, - - - - - - 3.60 
FLESH BRUSHES, daa 3.00 
CORSETS, 

$1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 & 4.00 
TOOTH BRUSHES, - - -  .50 
CURLERS, * va Vig TS -50 
SHAVING BRUSHES, - - 4.00 
PLASTERS, ms Saihins 025 
INSOLES, Piette Siete. Ray ae 
DERMASALVE, - - -_ .50 


SPECIAL APPLIANCES FOR SPECIAL DISEASES. 





RICH OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


ACENTS. 


Avpress, GEO. A. SCOTT, 


842 Broadway, New York. 
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THe DECLINE OF INDIAN TasTE.—Certainly in Southern India art has 
not been improved by the introduction of modern and European art. Southern 
India, especially the: Madras Presidency, is now the centre of tinselly manufac- 
tures of worthless, hideous goods, sold at exorbitant prices. Color and shape, 
quality and workmanship, are a mixture of bad Indian and bad English or 
French work. Take, for instance, such a common thing as the black dye of 
Kanchipuram and the'red dye of Madura in the Madras Presidency, which 
were famous throughout the world. European black has taken the place of 
the one, and that rich russet-red which delighted the eye of the painter is 
replaced by “magenta.” The very cloths one admires so much in India, 
wrapped round the graceful bodies of the Indian coolie women, made of one 
piece of eight yards, and wound irtigeniously round the body in lovely folds 
without pin or hook or fastening of any kind, are manufactured in England 
and dyed with English dyes. The Hindu woman ig captivated by the cheap- 
ness of the machine-made cloth in the bazagr, forgetting that the old Hindu 
cloth used to last her two years, where the English-made one only lasts her 
four months, and even then the color goes, where the old one used to be washed 
and rewashed without hurt or damage. 

It is not too sweeping to say that the poverty of the Indian people arises in 
great part from the introduction of piece goods from England and the duty 
being taken off them. The benefit is reaped only by Anglo-Indians, who send 
home for their clothes, or by a few native shopmen, who are enabled to sell 
English goods to the English residents (which they do with extortionate 
profit); but in every district where there were hundreds of weavers there are 
now only so many tens, the greater portion of them having taken to agriculture 
for want of purchasers for their goods, and finding it impossible to compete 
with machinery, Art must necessarily decline where hand prevails over head. 
Formerly all a weaver’s inventive powers were taxed to devise some new design 
or fresh border for a rajah’s cloth or for the favorite of some royal harem. 
Each weaver could vary his border as he went on, as an author alters his tale, 
trying to outdo his neighbor or to execute some masterpiece of handiwork, 
changing his ideas and his colors and his work every two or three days, but the 
machine goes on, pattern after pattern all alike.—Nineteenth Century. 


A Lorry View.—A German merchant in London has a servant who at 
first was very forgetful. This fault was especially annoying at meal-times, when 
something essential was sure to be lacking from the table. One day the family 
were seated at the table, and the bell was rung as usual. The girl hurried to 
the dining-room. “ Maria,” said Herr B., “just run and fetch the big step- 
ladder down from the attic and bring it here.” Maria, who had been disturbed 
at her dinner, gave a grunt of dissatisfaction, but ran up the three flights of 
stairs to fetch down the ladder. In about five minutes she returned to the room, 
panting with her exertion. “ Now,” said Herr B., “put it up at that end of the 
room and climb to the top.” Maria did as she was told, and when she was at 
the top Herr B. quietly observed, “ Maria, you have now got a better view than we 
have ; just look round and tell us if you cansee any salt on the table: My wife 
and I could not find it.” This settled the busines, Maria has never forgotten 
the lesson. 


in 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 





ASSURES SS “ To THE’ 
HEALTH BRAIN 
AND AND 

ViGoR NERVES. 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula. Is the original and only 
preparation of the Hypophosphites from animal and vegetable tissue, the most 
powerful restorer of the Vital forces. 

Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous Prostration, Im- 
paired Vitality, and all forms of Nervous Disease. It directly feeds the Brain 
and Nerves, Restores Lost Vigor, Sustains Mental and Physical Powers, Pre- 
vents Nervous Prostration and Premature Age. 

It is invaluable in convalescence from fevers or prostrating diseases, in 
Bronchitis, and as a Preventive of Consumption. Pamphlet, with testimonials 
from leading Physicians, eminent Clergy and Educators, sent free. For sale by 
druggists. Sent by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th Street, New York. 


There are numerous imitations and substitutes. 
None genuine without this signature printed, 7S 0. 
on the label, 34° . 


THuRsTON’s IvoRY PEARL TOOTH-POWDER.—Keeps teeth perfect and 
gums healthy. Orris and Wintergreen. Pink and white colors. Always used 
when once tried. For sale at all druggists’, and 224 William Street, New York. 


One of the latest Parisian novelties for Christmas-presents for gentlemen 
is an assorted box of Genuine Guyot Suspenders, containing ‘sufficient pairs for 
his trouser collection. They are on sale at all fine men’s outfitters’, 


Buatr’s Prtus.—Great English Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. Sure, 
prompt, and effective. Large box 34, small 14 Pills. For sale at all drug- 
gists’, and 224 William Street, New York. 


Brrp-Manna!—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Quaint ADVERTISEMENT.—In one of its issues of June, 1657, The 
Public Advertiser, of London, sets forth the fact that at a certain house of a 
Frenchman, and in a certain street, there would be found an excellent beverage, 
called Cocoa. A new drink had been discovered by Columbus. He had brought 
home the knowledge of it from America, and it’ had become very popular in 
Spain (as it is yet, indeed), and the news had travelled far and wide, until finally 
it-was brought across the English Channel by an enterprising Frenchman and 
established in the heart of London. To-day the wonderful dietary advantages 
of cocoa are being everywhere recognized as infinitely superior to tea and coffee, 
because, while supplying a mild stimulant, it also nourishes and strengthens and 
is therefore of permanent value. But it'was no light task to discover the proper 
method of preparing this excellent article for daily use; and this may have been 
one of the reasons why it has been so long coming into general use. But ever 
since Mr. C. J. Van Houten invented his method of subduing the indigestibility 
of the fatty substances and at the same time bringing out the strength and 
natural flavor and all the nourishing properties of cocoa, its use has been greatly 
on the increase. Van Houten & Zoon, of Weesp, Holland, are the sole manu- 
facturers of Cocoa after the Van Houten process, and their Cocoa, which has 
been introduced all over the world, has already become in America, as every- 
where, the standard article of excellence in its line. 


ConsUMPTION CuRED.—An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, 
I will send, free of charge, to all who wish it, this recipe in German, French, 
or English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing with stamp, naming this magazine, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N.Y. : 


@ 


MUTUAL RESERVE FINANCES.—The report of the auditors who have care- 
fully scrutinized the books of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, of 
which E. B. Harper is President and John W. Vrooman Treasurer, makes a 
very flattering showing for that organization. 

The auditors find that $403,756.45 has been paid on death claims within 
sixty days, and that there is in the hands of the Treasurer a cash reserve surplus 
of $3,046 ,437.62. 

This is the forty-seventh bi-monthly examination by the auditors, and they 
report that more than $30,000,000 has been saved to the members by a reduction 
of premium rates to harmonize with the payments to the widows and orphans, 

The business has increased at a wonderful rate. They have received nearly 
three and a half millions new business during September, and since January 1 
over $1,800,000 has been paid to the widows and orphans, bringing the grand 
total up to $11,350,000 since the Association was organized, while the business 
in force foots up to the magnificent sum of $220,000,000. 
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Qutna-LAROCHE.— This 
preparation has for its basis a 
combination of all the prin- 
ciples of the best cinchonas 
with a rich special wine; not, 
like many mixtures, an or- 
dinary compound of drugs, 
but a result of laborious re- 
searches, which has won for 
its inventor a National Prize 
of 16,600 francs, and Gold 
Medals at the Expositions of 
Paris, Vienna, etc. 

Quina-Laroche is par ex- 
cellence the tonic with which 
to combat stomach affections, loss of appetite, 
mental depression, anemia, etc. Quina-Laroche 
is a powerful preservative against intermittent 
and continued fevers rebellious to sulphate of 
quinine, and of exceptional value in cases of 
tardy convalescence ; in combination with iron, 
is especially recommended for poorness of the 
blood, chlorosis, difficulties of assimilation, de- 
bility, &c. Prevents Influenza and La Grippe. 

E. Fougera & Co., Agents, No. 30 North 
William St., New York. 22 Rue Drouot, Paris. 








A GUARANTEED BOND AGAINST UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE OR FORTUNE..: 





The Endowment Contract is a covenant.that assures to the holder the pay-. 
ment of any agreed sum, at any time; or, should he die before the expiration of 
the period, the immediate payment of a like sum to his beneficiary. 
It is a notable contract in these respects, to wit: 


First.—It affords to the survivor more profitable interest on the annual pay- 
ments than the average investor ever obtains elsewhere. 


Second.—It has given Life Insurance free to the survivor. 


Third.—To the estates of those who die during the period, the return vastly 
exceeds the payments made during life. . 


Fourth.—The contract has no conditions, except in favor of the holder. It 
is without blemish, and absolutely free from reasonable adverse criticism. 





The Place to get it? 


THE Penn MuTUAL Lire INsuURANCE Company, 921-3-5 CHESTNUT 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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THE WAR ABOUT JENKINS’s EaR.—This Jenkins in 1781 had sailed to the 
West Indies as master of the “Rebecca.” After loading a cargo of sugar at 
Jamaica, he proceeded on his homeward voyage. But, contrary winds prevent- 
ing his progress, he was for some time kept hanging about near the Havana. 
While there he was boarded by a Spanish guarda-costa, and, although nothing 
contraband was discovered, nor was it proved that he had. visited any of the 
prohibited ports, he was, nevertheless, treated with great and brutal cruelty. 
He was hanged up at the yard-arm to exfort.a confession as to the whereabouts 
of the supposed contraband goods. The halter, however, not working satisfac- 
torily, the cabin-boy was tied to his feet to add to its efficacy; but, the Spaniards 
apparently not being adepts in the art of knots and nooses, the boy succeeded 
in escaping, much to the relief of Jenkins. He, poor fellow, was hoisted up 
three times, but as no confession could be wrung from him ‘he was at last re- 
leased, but not before one of the Spaniards, in his exasperation, tore off Jenkins’s 
left ear, which had previously been nearly severed by a blow from one of their 
cutlasses. The ear was then flung in his face, and he was told to take it to his 
king and tell him about it. The coast-guards then left, taking with them the 
“Rebecca’s” sextant and other property and goods to the value of about £112. 

Jenkins’s story, ‘as delivered to the House of Commons, created a great 
sensation, especially when, after producing the ear wrapped up in cotton-wool, 
he was asked what his feelings had been while so cruelly treated. He replied, 
“I recommended my soul to God and my cause to my country.” And his 
country justified his confidence by taking up his cause with fervor and enthu- 
siasm, although there were many who denied that Jenkins had ever lost his ear, 
and others, more cruel still, who, while admitting his loss, suggested that the 
pillory had had more to do with it than the Spaniards. However, be the truth 
what it may, Walpole had, after fruitless pacific negotiations, to bow to the - 
popular demand, and measures were taken to retaliate on Spain. On July 10, 
1739, an order in council was issued for reprisals and granting letters of marque, 
and on October 19 following war was formally declared.—7he Gentleman’s 
Magazine. . 


“Et1a.”—The adoption by Charles Lamb of the signature of “ Elia” is 
said to have been purely accidental. His first contribution to the London 
Magazine was a description of the Old South Sea House, where Lamb had 
passed a few months’ novitiate as a clerk thirty years before, and of its inti- 
mates who had long passed away; and, remembering the name of a light- 
hearted foreigner who figured there at that time, he subscribed his. name to the 
essay. It was also affixed to later contributions; and Lamb used it until, in 
his “ Last Letters of Elia,” he bade it farewell. 


THE PoPULATION OF THE GLOBE.—The total population of the globe is 
estimated at 1480 millions, of which Europe has 357, Asia 826, Africa 164, 
America 122, Australia 3, the Oceanic Islands 7}. More than one-fourth of the 
human race is found in China and Japan, the former counting 350,000,000 and 
the latter 40,000,000; more than one-fifth is in India, 324,000,000, of which 
286,000,000 belong to British India. Comparing the chief European states 
with ours, the only one that exceeds our 63,000,000 is Russia,—93,000,000. 
The others range as follows: the German Empire 49,000,000, Austria-Hun- 
gary 41,000,000, France 38,000,000, Great Britain and Ireland 38,000,000, Italy 
30,000,000, and Spain 17,000,000. 














